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BAKER, PHILANTHROPIST AND FRIEND 


SNE of the very few monu- 
ments in America erected 
to a woman is in New Or- 

Ysi.\epaay leans. It has none of the 
i Eg Ml heroic lines that mark the 
statue of Jefferson Davis, nor the 
glamour attached to that of Andrew 
Jackson on his prancing bronze horse in 
Jackson Square. It is lacking in the brave appearance 
of an other of the innumerable monuments through- 
out the city. It merely depicts a woman in a calico 
dress with a shawl about her shoulders, sitting in a 
comfvrtable chair—as New Orleans folk remember her 
sitting of an evening on the banquette before her 
little bakery so many years. The statue bears this 


simp!e legend: 





MARGARET 











ihe story of Margaret Haughery is one of suc- 
cess, although she never reached the heights to which 
modern business has soared, with its conferences, bare- 
desk efficiency, filing cabinets and other tokens of 
so-called smart executive necessities. Margaret 
Haughery did not know the meaning of system. She 
had never even learned to write. 

Her parents were immigrants from Ireland. They 
died in Baltimore, leaving their baby daughter without 
relatives in this country. A Welsh couple took the 
child and cared for her as if she were 
their own. They were Baptists, but they 
raised the infant in the faith of her par- 
ents, and kept her until she was married. 

Her husband’s health demanded a 
milder climate, and the young couple 
came to New Orleans. This move 
failed to restore the husband’s 
health, and he sailed for Ireland, 
where he died, leaving the young 
widow with a baby daughter, who 
also died shortly after. Marga- 
ret was left almost penniless in 
a strange city at the age of 20. 

She went to work as a laun- 

dress at the St. Charles Hotel. 
Soon after that she went to the 
sisters at an orphan asylum and 
offered her humble services and a 
share of her earnings. The asy- 
lum had been for some time 
Struggling desperately for ex- 
istence; its plans for needed ex- 
pansion seemed almost a lost 
hope. The widow’s offer was re- 
ceived gratefully, although it 
must be confessed they expected 
little material help from her. 

Margaret saved her money and 
bought two cows. Then came a 
long period of double-shift work ; 
for she delivered milk to her 
customers every morning and, 
returning, gathered up cold food 
she begged from the hotels and 
restaurants. This food, it is 
said, was very often all that 
saved the orphans from actual 
hunger. She continued this work 
for 10 years. The dairy pros- 
pered, and although she gave 
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The Woman of New Orleans Whose Bakeshop Helped Her Earn 
the Gratitude of a Whole Community, and in Whose Honor 
a Statue Has Been Erected in the City She Loved 


By R. A. SULLIVAN 


much of her savings to the asylum, and a great deal 
of the milk, her bank account grew, and she had money 
to invest. 

One of her debtors was a baker. He failed, and 
Margaret was forced to foreclose. She sold her dairy 
and gave her time to her new shop. She made her 
deliveries of bread and pastries with the same regu- 
larity with which she had served her milk customers 
sO many years. 

Then she expanded her charitable activities. She 
included not only Catholic orphans, but those of all 
sects; for she remembered a Protestant family had 
cared for her in her infancy. 

“They are all orphans alike,” she often said. “Jews, 


The Margaret Haughery Statue in New Orleans 


Protestants, Catholics.” Negroes, also, 
were the recipients of her charity. 

She quoted the asylums such a low 
price, and gave away so much bread, 
that it is a wonder she made any money 
at all; but her business increased year 
by year, and her bakery expanded. In 
time the trade became so large that the 
old ovens were replaced by the latest and best of the 
period. 

Her shop was in the business center of New Or- 
leans. She was recognized as one whose enterprises 
never failed, nor did any project she indorsed ever fall 
short of success. She was known as “Margaret” by 
bankers, business men, newsboys—every one. 

Her life was always crowded, but it had never been 
marked with such effort as she put forth during the 
war between the North and the South. She continued 
her contributions to the orphan asylums, and added to 
this was relief for the families of Confederate soldiers. 

The news of her death moved the city as it had 
never been moved before. It was difficult to believe 
that kindly old woman would no longer sit out in front 
of her bakeshop, advising, helping, relieving the poor 
or the troubled. The monument was the result of a 
citywide, spontaneous effort. No one knew who started 
it. No one cared. Almost before she had been missed, 
a fund was collected and the monument erected at 
Camp and Prytania streets, near one of the asylums 
she had helped build. 

All the officials of the city and state attended the 
unveiling of the monument. The streets 
were crowded as far as one could see. 
It is said that not one in all that throng 
but knew and loved the woman who was 
being honored thus. 

“To those who look with concern upon 
the moral situation of the hour 
and fear that human action finds 
its sole motive today in selfish- 
ness and greed, who imagine that 
the world no longer yields hom- 
age, save to fortune and to power, 
this scene affords comfort and 
cheer.” That is taken from the 
dedication speech, as recorded in 
“New Orleans, the Place and the 
People,” by Grace King. “When 
we see the people of this great 
city meet, without distinction of 
rank or creed, with one heart, to 
pay their tribute of love and re- 
spect to the humble woman who 
passed her quiet life among us 
under the simple name of ‘Mar- 
garet,’ we come fully to know, 
to feel, and to appreciate the 
matchless power of a well-spent 
life. The substance of her life 
was charity, the spirit of it truth, 
the strength of it religion, the 
end, peace—and then fame and 
immortality.” 

Not many bakers have won the 
‘honor of a civic monument; it is 
good to know that in New Or- 
leans there stands a monument 
to a woman who used her bake- 
shop as a means for doing good, 
and won the love of her fellow- 
citizens as a benefactress of lit- 
tle children. 
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AMSTERDAM BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 





Feature of Great Bakery Exhibit Is Display Made by Netherlands Flour Im- 
porters—Historical Section Illustrates Early Days 
of Baking in Holland 


AmsterDAM, June 2,—The internation- 
al bakery exhibition, particulars of which 
were given in The Northwestern Miller 
of April 23, was opened in Amsterdam 
on May 28 by the burgomaster. The 
exhibition is being continued until June 
15, and is being held in what is known 
as the R. A. I. Building, erected a num- 
ber of years ago and used for exhibitions 
of various descriptions. 

I have been unable to discover what 
the initials R. A. I. mean, as it is only 
described as the R. A. I. Gebouw. The 
title of the exhibition is Der Groote In- 
ternationale Bakkerij-en Aanverwante 
Vakken Tentoonstelling, which, translat- 
ed into English, means The Great Inter- 
national Exposition of the Baking and 
Allied Industries. The title is perhaps 
slightly misleading, as it is purely a 
Netherlands bakers’ exhibition, planned 
by the Amsterdam Bakers’ Association 
to celebrate the eightieth anniversary of 
that organization. 

As a matter of fact, the exhibition is 
very similar to the one held in Am- 
sterdam about 10 years ago. The origi- 
nal idea was to have an exhibition on a 
much larger scale than the previous one, 
but apparently it was found impossible 
to interest the bakers of other countries 
and, consequently, it became confined to 
the Netherlands trade. 

Amsterdam bakers are to be congratu- 
lated on their efforts, as the exhibition 
is very complete and exceedingly attrac- 
tive. The bakers themselves do not 


(haat! 


seem to have taken sufficient advantage 
of the occasion by showing their skill in 
bread, cake and pastry making, especial- 
ly as numerous prizes were offered by 
mills and flour importing firms. As a 
bakers’ exhibition the absence of exhibits 
of bread, fancy cakes and pastries gives 
one the impression that something is 
lacking. It is true that there are several 
such exhibits, but nothing like as many 
as there should be. This is regrettable, 
as the skill of the Holland bakers is 
noted the world over, and the displays in 
their shop windows are always most at- 
tractive. 


SCOPE OF THE EXHIBITION 

The exhibition is divided into five 
groups. The first includes all materials 
used by bakers, such as wheat flour, 
spices, fats, extracts, etc. The second 
consists of the products of bakeries, 
sugar and chocolate industries, and fruit 
preserving factories. The third covers 
baking machinery for manufacturing 
bakers as well as for home baking, and 
also machinery used by chocolate and 
candy manufacturers. The fourth con- 
sists of exhibits of packing materials, 
weighing machinery, office and_ store 
equipments. The fifth covers various 
lines, from the furnishing of the table 
to motor trucks, including various ap- 
pliances for use in bakeries or factories. 


FOREIGN FLOUR EXHIBITS 
There is no doubt that the feature of 
the exhibition is the whole-hearted sup- 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS’ 


Osieck & Co. 
STANDS AT THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION 


port given by foreign flour importers, 
whose stands show the pains they have 
taken to advertise to the best advantage 
the brands they handle. American and 
Canadian millers have no better custom- 
ers than the Netherlands importers, and 
it always appears to me that more is 
done in Holland to boost imported flour 
than in any other continental market. 

I should much like to see British flour 
importers make the same display at the 
London Bakers’ Exhibition each year, 
as I am sure it would benefit both the 
importers and their miller connections. 
The Netherlands importers have spared 
no expense to make their stands attrac- 
tive, and as the exhibition is continuing 
for nearly three weeks a great deal of 
time and money have to be expended by 
them. 

There are about a dozen flour import- 
ing firms which have stands at the exhi- 
bition, and others who advertise their 
brands in the programmes and cata- 
logues. The following are represented 
by stands: Gebrs. Bakels, Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Dénszelmann & Co., Grippel- 
ing & Verkley, Jochems & Luchsinger, 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., W. O. J. Nieu- 
wenkamp & Co., Osieck & Co., Gerhard 
Polak Trading Co., J. Tas Ezn, M. Wit- 
senburg, Jr.’s Agency & Commission Co. 

On the stand of Gebrs. Bakels there is 
an attractive display of Carr’s malt 
bread. Bulsing & Heslenfeld’s stand is 
situated not far from the entrance, and 
shows up to good advantage, as it oc- 
cupies a corner. The brands they han- 


dle are excellently displayed, and loaves 
of bread baked from the flour of the 
mills they 
table. 

The stand of Dénszelmann & Co., Rot- 
terdam, is also situated near the main 
entrance, and very tastefully decorated. 


represent are shown on a 
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Grippeling & Verkley, who are the sole 
agents for Holland of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., have an attractively decorat- 
ed stand, the color scheme of which js 
somewhat unusual and shows excellent 
taste. The display of Washburn-C rosby 
and other mill brands is well arranged. 
The front of the stand bears the motto, 
“Perfecte Bediening is onze gewoonte,’ 
meaning “Perfect service is our motto.” 

The Continental Millers’ Agency, 
Jochems & Luchsinger, has a very com- 
plete and striking stand in the center of 
the exhibition. This is somewhat differ- 
ent in construction from the others, as 
it represents a room in a house, the out- 
side being profusely covered with sacks 
of flour of brands handled by the tirm. 
The interior of the stand is comfort::\)ly 
furnished with easy chairs for those ho 
wish to stop and rest. An electric {an 
is also greatly appreciated, as on cer! iin 
days the exhibition building has been :in- 
bearably hot. 

The stand of Luchsinger, Meurs & (0. 
situated on one of the main aisles of 
the building, has attracted consider: le 
attention, as in the background is a p.:\o- 
ramic view of the Keewatin mills of ‘he 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., in 
colors. This gives the stand a most .t- 
tractive appearance, especially as :\ie 
mill has the effect of being lit by e! c- 
tricity, causing the coloring to show ip 
to good advantage. Another featur: »f 
this stand is a young lady dressed a: .n 
Indian, representing the Indian r] 
shown in this year’s calendar of (\ 
Lake of the Woods company. The f» \:t 
and sides of the stand are tastefully «'- 
orated with sacks of various brand. of 
flour, and on each side stand |): 
sheaves of wheat draped with the Aim. ri- 
can and British flags. 


(Continued on page 1316.) 



























Luchsinger, Meurs & Co, 
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AN ADMIRABLE CHOICE 

HE selection of Sydney Anderson, 

for many years a member of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
as president and active head of the 
Millers’ National Federation is a notable 
achievement toward bringing about the 
kind of unity on which the future of 
both the wheat growers and the millers 
chiefly depends. Mr. Anderson has for 
many years been conspicuous for his 
dear understanding of the farmer’s 
problem in the light of sane industrial 
development. He has seen the flour mill- 
ing injustry as the one great marketing 
agency for the wheat grower’s crop, and 
he has steadfastly worked to bring about 
closer co-operation and greater harmony 
between the two forces which ought al- 
ways \o have been close allies. 

He brings to the work of the Federa- 
tion a broadness of vision which no man 
trained exclusively in the milling indus- 
try could hope to equal. He brings like- 
wise » wealth of practical experience in 
Washington. His record in Congress 
has been such that political friends and 
opponents alike have always trusted him; 
they have known the sincerity of his 
ideals and the integrity of his purpose. 

The Northwestern Miller heartily con- 
gratulates the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion on its choice of a president, and 
congratulates Mr, Anderson on his new 
and very great opportunity for public 
service. In pledging itself to assist him 
in every possible way, it expresses above 
all else the hope that Mr. Anderson’s 
leadership will strengthen the alliance 
between the millers and the wheat grow- 
ers, and will create a new sense of unity 
throughout all the branches of the in- 
dustry of our daily bread. 


WOULD A CONFERENCE HELP? 
AST year the millers began at harvest 

time to see how much injury they 
could do to themselves through indul- 
gence in an orgy of bad salesmanship. 
For three months they experimented with 
all of the unsound methods which experi- 
ence had taught them would inevitably 
bring disaster. The extent of the re- 
sulting distress fulfilled every anticipa- 
tion. 

By October, conditions had come to so 
serious a state that many millers aban- 
doned hope of profit and sought merely 
to minimize losses. Not all were success- 
ful, and actual failures among mills in 
a normally profitable period of the year 
began to approach those of two years 
earlier, when war price levels were in 
liquidation, The strongest mills felt the 
effects of undermining conditions. 

None too soon, yet in time to prevent 
absolute disintegration, the Federation 
called the October conference at Chi- 
cago. Less than one hundred millers at- 
tended that informal meeting, yet from 
it dates the beginning of a definite re- 
vival of confidence in the soundness of 
the industry and a new faith in the abil- 
ity of its members to re-establish whole- 
some and reasonably profitable conditions 
through individual initiative. With the 
general trade situation at a low level, 
the Chieago conference attained a high 
Point in re-establishing courage, confi- 
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dence and determination. The improve- 
ment in morale which had its beginning 
in October was emphasized at the Janu- 
ary conference, and since then the spir- 
itual regeneration has been gaining force 
throughout the industry. 

What of the present year? So far 
there is no prospect of repeating last 
year’s disaster. Perhaps, even probably, 
this situation may continue. There is 
much to indicate that it will. Millers are 
thinking straighter, are less fearful, are 
definitely on higher and safer ground. Is 
the new morale sufficiently well estab- 
lished to withstand the weakening force 
of over-anxiety to get business started 
because a new crop is at hand? 

The Northwestern Miller does not 
know what the officers of the reorganized 
Federation may be planning in the way 
of further informal trade conferences. 
It hopes that this simple means of stimu- 
lating millers to increased individual ef- 
fort and greater harmony in sound think- 
ing will not be abandoned. Finally, it 
suggests that what was last year accom- 
plished by way of corrective after much 
of the damage was done might this year 
be undertaken as a preventive to fore- 
stall its beginning. 


MODERN MIRACLES 


T IS only three weeks since the advo- 

cates of legislative farm relief were 
proclaiming that the fate of the wheat 
grower depended solely on the passage 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. The meas- 
ure failed, and with it the wheat market 
obviously ought to have collapsed. In- 
stead, it has registered a ten-cent gain, 
the first outstanding advance in more 
than three years. 

Will this prove sufficient to make the 
farmers and their political leaders see 
the utter futility of relief legislation? 
The thing has been demonstrated to a 
point where conviction ought to be un- 
escapable. In 1921 the tariff on wheat 
was raised from nothing to thirty-five 
cents a bushel; the wheat market went 
down. In 1922 the tariff on wheat was 
reduced from thirty-five to thirty cents 
a bushel; the wheat market went up. In 
1924 the tariff on wheat was raised from 
thirty to forty-two cents a bushel; the 
wheat market broke ten cents. Finally, 
the measure on which the wheat growers 
had staked all their hopes was killed in 
Congress; the wheat price advanced ten 
cents. 

The whole history of attempts to aid 
the farmer by legislative interference 
with economic principles tells exactly the 
same story. And yet the short session 
of Congress next wirter is likely to re- 
sound with the same clamor for laws to 
help the farmer. It may be that the 
wheat grower will by then be getting 
high prices; in that case it will be the 
dairy farmer or the market gardener for 
whom help will be sought. 

Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that every 
miller and baker, every flour distributor 
and grain dealer, every one, in fact, who 
has a real interest in the situation, will 
do what he can to broadcast an under- 
standing of the actual facts. The de- 
m for pernicious legislation in the 

Congress will be materially less if, 


during the intervening period, deter- 
mined and intelligent efforts are made 
to explain the futility of legislation in 
competition with nature. 


CUBA’S PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 
CCORDING to telegraphic advice 
from the United States Department 
of Commerce, the announcement recently 
issued by the Cuban consul general in 
New York regarding flour exports from 
the United States to Cuba was originally 
intended to cover only actual blends of 
Canadian with United States flour. Such 
blends unquestionably are not entitled to 
the preference accorded, under the terms 
of the Cuban treaty, to United States 
products. The extension of the ruling to 
include flour ground in bond from Cana- 
dian wheat by United States mills was 
apparently added, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, on the initiative 
of the Cuban consul general. 

As regards this extension, the follow- 
ing telegram from Mr. Bernard J. Roth- 
well, dated Boston, June 21, is of special 
interest: 

“Permit me to take issue with the views 
expressed in the editorial entitled ‘Flour 
Nationality’ in your issue of June 18. I 
believe the principle enunciated by the 
Cuban government is strictly sound, and 
regard your examples as illogical, and 
not applicable where countries involved 
produce the raw material and also manu- 
facture its products. A setting hen can- 
not hatch chickens from duck eggs. If 
the place of manufacture determines the 
nationality of the product, then Cana- 
dian wheat ground in bond in American 
mills becomes an American flour entitled 
to free entrance to American markets. 
If New York exporters cannot ship Ca- 
nadian wheat into Cuba as an American 
product, New York millers cannot prove 
flour milled from such wheat to be of 
American origin. The Canadian govern- 
ment would rightfully protest such dis- 
crimination. Furthermore, your con- 
struction would exclude interior Ameri- 
can mills from the Cuban market, as they 
could not compete with genuine American 
flour against Buffalo or other lake mills 
producing flour from water-carried Ca- 
nadian wheat.” 

The general principle that nationality 
is determined by the place of manufac- 
ture, and not by the origin of the raw 
materials used, is the basis for such pro- 
tective legislation as, for example, the 
tariff on imported cotton goods, most of 
which are made from cotton shipped 
abroad from the United States. No one 
would advocate remitting the import 
duty on cotton goods made in England 
or Germany on the ground that they were 
essentially domestic products. 

Admittedly, the point raised by the 
Cuban consul general, whether inten- 
tionally or by mistake, involves a some- 
what subtle legal definition. Certainly 
flour ground from imported wheat, duty 
paid, by an American mill would be 
properly regarded as a United States 
product; it is hard to see how the sus- 
pension of import duties for the sake of 
increasing the country’s export trade can 
be held to change the nationality of the 
goods manufactured. 

Flour ground in the United States 
from bonded Canadian wheat obviously 
belongs to either one country or the 
other. If it is Canadian, it is entitled 
to re-entry into Canada free of duty, an 
arrangement which the Canadian authori- 
ties would certainly not permit. Thus 
effectively disowned by Canada, the only 
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possible alternative for such flour is to 
regard it as a product of the United 
States. 

Since the existing treaty with Cuba ex- 
pressly gives the thirty per cent prefer- 
ence to products of the United States 
soil or manufacture, it appears that, un- 


less there is a change in the treaty itself, 


any product of United States mills, when 
unblended with any commodity manufac- 
tured abroad, must be entitled to prefer- 
ential treatment. Discrimination on the 
basis of the nationality of the raw ma- 
terial used would manifestly endanger 
the whole structure of this country’s sys- 
tem of import duties. 


BASIS FOR CARRYING CHARGE 


IEWS of millers, as expressed in let- 

ters to The Northwestern Miller, dif- 
fer widely as to the proper amount of 
the carrying charge to be paid by the 
buyer on flour not ordered out within 
contract period. Many, while admitting 
that the ten-cent charge provided in the 
uniform sales contract rarely is collect- 
ed, yet hold ten cents is the proper 
charge, and no more than sufficient to 
cover the miller’s expense. They urge 
that a strong and sustained effort should 
be made to restore the trade custom of 
collecting the full ten cents from the 
buyer who permits his contract to run 
beyond limits. 

On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of millers believe it quite useless to 
attempt to restore a custom which, while 
still technically a part of the contract, 
has virtually passed into disuse. These 
millers want to reduce the charge to five 
cents and secure its wide acceptance 
rather than to hold out for the former 
basis and have it applied only in com- 
paratively rare cases. 

A third proposal is that hereafter the 
charge be based, not on a rate per month, 
but rather on a fixed amount, one third 
of one cent, per day, or one cent for each 
three days or fraction of three days. In 
behalf of this plan, it is urged that while 
five cents is insufficient in amount, ten 
cents is too great a charge where the 
buyer’s delinquency is for only a short 
time. Obviously, there is sound argu- 
ment against imposing a full ten cents 
per barrel where shipment is delayed for 
only a few days after expiration of the 
delivery period. 

The straight per diem charge has the 
virtue of simplicity. The addition of the 
trifling amount to the invoice would be 
wholly clerical, and in time would become 
automatic. It could, under no circum- 
stances, be an injustice to the buyer. On 
the other hand, while he himself would 
not be called upon to pay more than the 
miller’s actual expense occasioned by his 
default, he would be given protection 
against his more speculative competitor 
who now overbuys with no real intention 
of ordering out his purchases within time 
limits. The flour distributor has a direct 
interest in the establishment of a fair 
carrying charge on delinquent contracts. 
Much of his price competition comes 
from other jobbers who buy recklessly in 
hope of catching a favorable market 
turn, and with little or no intention of 
complying with the time terms of their 
purchase. contracts. 





The editorial section of 
THE AMERICAN BAKER appears 
on page 1309 of this issue 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 25.) 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened firm, with demand good. Ship- 
ping directions are much improved. 
Millfeed is active; demand fair. 

PuitapetpeniaA, Pa.—Flour limits are 
firmly held, but buyers and sellers are 
apart on prices, and trade is quiet. 
Millfeed is firm under small supplies and 
a fair demand. 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The flour trade is 
without new features. Demand continues 
fair for current needs, and inquiries by 
buyers show interest in the new crop. 
No sales of new flour are being booked. 
Millfeed is in fair demand. All quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour buying is rath- 
er dull, having been checked by the un- 
certain action of the wheat market. A 
few sales are reported of hard wheat 
flour for export. Shipping instructions 
from the South are fair. Millfeed is 
dull and somewhat easier. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Buyers here are 
purchasing almost entirely to cover im- 
mediate needs, because of rising prices, 
and are hoping for rather than expect- 
ing lower prices. The trade believes that 
even a slight drop would bring a better 
buying movement. Quotations are un- 
changed. 

Cotumsvus, Onto. — Although wheat 
markets have been declining and flour 
prices coming down accordingly, buyers 
still are hesitant about making pur- 
chases, and business is confined almost 
entirely to shipping instructions on old 
contracts. Feed is in fair demand; 
prices are unchanged, 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—The strong tone of 
wheat is discouraging flour buying for 
future needs, but spot business is well 
maintained. Prices are unchanged but 
firmer. Rye flour is slow, at the former 
basis. Millfeed is moderately active; 
middlings are wanted, but bran is easier 
and 50c@$1 ton lower. 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.—There is no change 
in quotations on flour and feed since the 
close of last week. The wheat market, 
however, is causing uncertainty in the 
minds of flour buyers sufficient for them 
to withhold extensive business. The vol- 
ume of trade is smaller than that of a 
week ago. Shipping instructions are 
moderately active. 

Battrmore, Mp.—Flour is unchanged 
from Saturday. Prices continue to 
tighten up on the hard spots of wheat 
and relax on the soft spots, without any 
business resulting either way. 
pretty little fight between supply and 
demand, with each side confident of win- 
ning first blood. Feed is steady at the 
late advance, but devoid of all activity. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Boston, Mass.—The flour trade is 
more interested in giving shipping direc- 
tions on old purchases than in taking on 
new business, especially since the wheat 
market began to decline. Mills are open- 
ly holding firm, but most of them are 
willing to make reductions from asking 
quotations, without result. Millfeed is 
steady, with quiet demand for wheat 
feeds and fairly good for other feeds. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—There is little change 
in the character of flour buying. Scat- 
tered sales of small amounts have been 
made, but extremely few large bookings 
are reported. Only a few mills in the 
Southwest are quoting new crop flour, 
and the price is practically the same as 
for the old. There is no business as yet. 
Feed market has slowed up, and spring 
bran is quoted around $22@93, hard win- 
ter $23@23.50, and soft winter $23.50@ 
24.50; other grades are unchanged. 





AUSTRALIAN BREAD PROBLEMS 

The government of Queensland is con- 
sidering the question of scientifically in- 
vestigating certain problems affecting the 
bread making industry in that state. It 
has indicated that if bakers and their 
employees will co-operate it will make 
available a trained investigator. Mr. 
Justice McCawley does not consider that 
the Queensland arbitration court would 
be justified at present in prohibiting the 
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delivery of hot bread as desired by the 
employees, who claim that competition 
among the bakers has led to a rush to 
supply hot bread, with a consequent un- 
due speeding up. The judge pointed out 
that it had not been proved to his sat- 
isfaction that there had been undue 
haste, and, furthermore, the employers 
had promised that there would not be 
any “speeding up.” 
Cuartes J. MatTrHews. 





CANADIAN POSTAL STRIKE 
PARALYZES MAIL SERVICE 


Toronto, Ont.—Up to a late hour on 
June 21 the strike of postal employees 
in Toronto and Montreal was still in 
effect. The original plan was to have a 
strike of all the postal service people 
in Canada, but practically only Mont- 
real and Toronto were seriously affected. 
The delivery system in both of these 
cities is suspended, and mail service is 
in a state of chaos. 

A. H. Battery. 





ATTEND BAKERY OPENING 
Cuicaco, Int., June 24.—(Special Tele- 
am)—W. E. Long, president of the 
. E. Long Co., Chicago, and Jay Burns, 

of the Standard Bakeries Corporation, 
are at Los Angeles, Cal., to be present 
at the opening of the Pacific Baking Co.’s 
modern new bakery at Beverley Hills, 


Los Angeles. The plant will be known 
as the Beverley Hills bakery. Its com- 
plete modern .equipment includes a 90- 
foot travelling oven. 

S. O. Wenner. 





CHEMISTS DISSOLVE PARTNERSHIP 

Toronto, Ont.—Stone & Glass, cereal 
and analytical chemists, London, Ont., 
have dissolved partnership. L. G. Glass 
is joining the dominion department of 
agriculture and will work in connection 
with the administration of the feeding- 
stuffs act. J. D. Stone, who was the 
founder of the London laboratory, be- 
comes sole owner of that enterprise and 
will carry it on under the original name 
of Stone Laboratories. Mr. Stone spe- 
cializes in analytical work for flour mill- 
ers, and has worked up quite a business 
among the mills of Ontario that are not 
maintaining laboratories of their own. 
He does work in other departments of 
chemistry as well, and is useful to the 
farming and manufacturing industries in 
the vicinity of London. 

A. H. Batey. 





WHEAT CROP IN URUGUAY 
A Department of Agriculture report 
states that the Uruguayan wheat crop, 
according to an official estimate, is 12,- 
493,000 bus. Expectations of the Uru- 
guayan grain trade were for a crop of 
11,500,000 bus. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 














June 16 June 17 

June 21 Juneil4 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...228,553 219,923 239,985 215,955 
Ot, Paul: .ccscce 8,962 4,760 11,080 7,465 
Duluth-Superior 18,510 13,225 6,875 7.495 
Milwaukee ..... 2,500 1,400 650 8,000 
ED shovsue 258,525 239,308 258,590 219,045 
Outside mills*. .160,665 207,604 127,841 17 3,243 
Ag’gate sprg.419,190 446,912 386,431 442 98° 
St. Louis ...... 23,400 24,800 35,100 »,000 
De, SOT cocce 43,400 42,200 22,100 000 
Buffalo ........ 143,676 155,064 97,885 1:5,559 
Rochester ..... 5,700 5,500 5,600 900 
CED ascccce 38,000 38,000 22,000 500 
Kansas City.... 93,024 93,396 93,480 <1. 409 
Kansas Cityt...270,335 274,114 226,610 274.119 
Omaha ........ 14,488 15,666 17,150 825 
St. Joseph ..... 38,578 29,711 20,095 545 
BRIER. coccceses 15,300 15,321 23,900 065 
Wiehita ..<ice. 33,903 32,338 27,430 . 4,195 
Toledo ........ 30,200 28,800 18,800 400 
Toledof ....... 75,463 66,325 52,415 ,320 
Indianapolis ... ..... 8,559 8,430 960 
Nashville** .... 73,595 99,680 85,640 660 
Portland, Oreg. 38,613 39,400 ...... 280 
Seattle ........ 29,866 31,293 19,025 150 
Tacoma ....... 27,333 30,404 10,215 265 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percen ages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual » eck- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The N rth- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per « «ek: 

June 16 J 17 
June 21 June 14 1923 1922 





Minneapolis ...... 40 39 42 4 
Be. WOME cecsccccce 36 19 46 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 35 18 21 
Milwaukee ....... 21 12 4 50 
Outside mills* .... 59 56 34 4 

Average spring.. 46 44 38 42 
OR, BOMED ccccccece 37 39 70 51 
RS ere 50 49 43 34 
SED seticceevee 78 83 58 88 
Rochester ........ 31 30 30 32 
CE 6 ¥640.06 00-0 95 95 55 69 
Kansas City ...... 62 62 70 78 
Kansas City? ..... 54 54 44 56 
Omaha ...... ok ae 62 74 94 
St. Joseph .. oo 62 42 49 
Salina .. 38 38 52 63 
MEL -50 oese0eee 61 50 42 45 
ME -epenbescces 66 63 39 36 
eee 62 62 43 40 
Indianapolis <.... .. 43 37 30 
Nashville** ....... 45 50 46 48 
Portland, Oregon.. 62 63 — 23 
BORSS 2ccccccccce 57 59 36 44 
, ere 48 53 18 20 

Wetals ..cccesves 67 57 44 50 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mil!:, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. \ouis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlopr made by group of southw <tern 


mills outside of Kansas City, but inclus ve of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha an St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mi in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mi in- 


cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial! ‘ews, 
based on the methods employed by L. 
Russell during his service as statisti: for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill vorts 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the ited 
States flour production and the flo and 
wheat movement for the period from y 1, 
1923, to June 7, 1924 (000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1° 21-22 

Flour production, bbls— ‘ 
May 11-17 ..ccccccces 2,117 «2,080 = 1,925 
May 18-86 ..cccicccce 2,256 2,045 $50 
May 26-81 ...cccccece 2,149 1,994 714 
SUNS Bek cv czcvecesencé 2,231 1,881 325 
July 1-June 7 ....... 122,453 123,700 1: ,400 
Flour, July 1-June 7, 

bbls— 

ED: kA covxsacene 16,600 14,210 088 
ERABOCED  cccccescocese 180 418 559 
Wheat, July 1-June 7, 

bus— : 
Receipts from farms. .636,000 721,000 7° .000 
MOTED cc cccccsccese 74,800 147,800 1° .364 
es, MELEE ee 27,600 17,920 300 
Ground by mills...... 565,700 556,800 5. 500 
Wheat stocks, June 7, 

bus— 

At terminals ........ 42,900 34,000 2 244 
At country elevators, . 
mills and in transit. 43,600 48,492 4 °20 





GRAIN RATES DECISION 
Wasninotox, D. C.—An early © “- 
sion in the general grain case is expe ed 
from the Interstate Commerce Com: ''s- 
sion to help wheat growers in mar °t- 
ing this year’s crop, which is said to 
have started in some sections of ‘le 
country. This proceeding has been *¢ 
ferred to as the western grain case ‘¢ 
cause it was originally filed. by the kK 1n- 
sas public utilities commission. The "- 
vestigation as finally conducted, | \- 
ever, touched the question of grain r’'°S 

in every part of the country. 

Cuartes C. Hari 
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SOUTHWEST WHEAT 
QUALITY EXCELLENT 


Early Reports from Western Kansas and 
Oklahoma Indicate Exceptional Mill- 
ing Characteristics 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 24.—(Special 

Telegram)—Early harvest reports from 
western Kansas, where weather and soil 
conditions have been almost perfect this 
year, indicate that the vast golden plains 
are producing some of the best milling 
wheat in their history as their gift for 
1924. 
While it is yet too early to make any- 
thing like a definite statement about 
quality, county agents and other observ- 
ers say the crop is uniformly heavy and 
of good protein content. 

Practically the only wheat yet available 
for tests is from Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle. In this territory pro- 
tein content varies widely, but with an 
apparent average well above 12 per 
cent. One Oklahoma mill, on tests of 
21 samples, found an average of 12.11. 
Some samples from the Texas panhandle 
ran above 17 per cent protein, There is, 
of course, much wheat which runs well 
below 12. 

Experimental mill grinding and baking 
of first wheat arrivals show gluten to 
be of superior quality and the flour pro- 
duces good volume and texture, with the 
best natural color in years. One Okla- 
homa miller says the wheat is the best 
balanced and generally most satisfac- 
tory in several crops. 

Harvesting is oe rapidly, and 
new crain will undoubtedly be moving 
to market in appreciable quantities with- 
in a comparatively short time. Credit 
in the wheat belt needs relief, and farm- 
ers will likely sell at least part of their 
grain as soon as possible. Despite this, 
if present indications of high quality and 
sharp competition in buying materialize 
fully, mills will probably find little cheap 
wheat available. The presence of mill 
buyers from other sections gives body to 
reports that southwestern wheat will be 
in wide demand, 
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THE WEEK 


The week of June 15-21 showed 


satisfactory for this normally slack 


78 per cent; the mills of the St. Lou 


reportin 
loss, an 


it was June l. 


premium for cash wheat. 
this season. 
The election of the Hon. Sydney 


from Minnesota, as the president of 
the outstanding event of last week. 





compared with the week before, but as a whole the rate of operation was 


ported a two point gain, their output representing 46 per cent of capacity; 
the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills remained un- 
changed, at 55 per cent, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat 
mills dropped 10 points, to 52 per cent. 


per cent; the southeastern mills dropped five points, to 45 per cent. On 
the north Pacific Coast there was a slight reduction of activity, Portland 
62 per cent, a loss of one point, Seattle 57 per cent, a two point 
Tacoma 48 per cent, a five point decrease. 

7 ” 7” 


Flour prices have fully held the advance recorded a week ago follow- 
ing the sharp rise in wheat, and are firm to 10c per bbl higher. That they 
have not gone up proportionately with wheat has been due to the marked 
strength of the millfeed market, bran being $3@3.50 per ton higher than 
Demand has been moderate for both flour and feed, with 
a good deal of inquiry, but with little tendency on the part of mills to 
quote new crop prices except on the basis of the option plus a material 
Shipping directions have been coming in fairly 
well, and the mills have been running considerably better than is usual for 


. * om 


at its annual meeting in Buffalo, agreed on a proposal for certain modi- 
fications of the Millers’ National Federation uniform sales contract, to be 
laid before the contract committee of that organization, in order to make 
it mutually satisfactory to both sellers and buyers of flour. 


IN MILLING 


a slight decrease in milling activity, 


season. The spring wheat mills re- 


Buffalo declined five points, to 
is district remained unchanged, at 49 


Anderson, United States congressman 
the Millers’ National Federation was 
The National Federated Flour Clubs, 








that new business on present price levels 
is hard to get. 

This seems to be a case where millers 
too anxious to sell have placed themselves 
and others outside the possibility of get- 
ting a more profitable price for flour, 
which would have been possible had not 
a limited few sold ahead such large 
quantities for too extended a time of 
delivery. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





arrived 10 days earlier than the first car 
last year. It tied the record of 1914, 
when the first car arrived on June 15. 
Three prizes were offered by the Wichita 
Board of Trade and the Wichita Beacon, 
one a sweepstakes prize for the first car 
of wheat arriving from anywhere, and 
the other two for the first cars from 
Kansas and Oklahoma. This wheat was 
the first carload to be received in any 
market of the United States. 
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NORTHWEST CROP 
NEWS FAVORABLE 


Recent Rains and Higher Temperatures 
Bring Good Growth to Wheat—Harvest- 
ing and Threshing in Oklahoma 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Crop_ reports 
from over the entire Northwest are uni- 
formly favorable. Recent rains and 
higher temperatures are bringing wheat 
along nicely, and some points now report 
growth almost equal to last year at this 
time. Throughout southern Minnesota 
the wheat has a fine root and a good 
stand. There is ample moisture in the 
soil now to carry the crop for some 
time. Barring unfavorable conditions 
later, better than an average yield is 
looked for. Corn throughout this sec- 
tion is backward. Conditions in South 
Dakota are spotted. Some points re- 
port the present condition of wheat as 
the best in years, with growing weather 
ideal, Other points say wheat is doing 
nicely, but will be very late because of 
too much moisture and cold weather. 
North Dakota reports are very encourag- 
ing. While growth is not as far ad- 
vanced as a year ago, the crop is coming 
along nicely, with warmer weather and 
lots of moisture. Richardton and Bis- 
marck report some damage by hail last 
week, 

Winnirec, Man.—Latest crop reports 
indicate a uniform and regular germina- 
tion of seed throughout the prairie 
provinces. The weather is still cooler 
than is usual for the time of year, but 
rains have been general, and in many 
cases liberal. In Manitoba there is at 
present every promise of a good crop. 
Wheat is stooling and showing satisfac- 
tory progress, although still a little back- 
ward on account of cool weather. — Fall 
rye promises to be a heavy crop in this 
province. The weather in Saskatchewan 
has been fairly warm, and rains have 
been plentiful. In consequence, crops are 
making rapid progress. Soil conditions 
are ideal, and a continuation of warm 
weather would, it is expected, bring 
crops fully up to the standard of last 
season’s. Wheat is up from 10 to 12 





Harvey E, Yantis. RETARY HU ND 
SECRETARY SBA Wixwirec, Man.—An issue of $500,000 inches in Alberta. Moisture is fairl 
: . y 
WILL VISIT EUROPE of 6 per cent first mortgage bonds is  pjentiful, and conditions generally are 
PORTO RICAN CONDITIONS Cnet Sete: te Dediiied. aime Saag Spee by the United Grain Grow- looked upon as being ooetuaiy oA 
DECLARED UNSATISFACTORY tary Millers’ National Federation ” accom- Th Ltd., with head office in Winnipeg. ing. 
’ is is the first financing in the form of . " 
Great Faris, Mont.—From every .sec- 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Fernando Moret, 
flour broker, San Juan, and correspond- 
ent for The Northwestern Miller in that 
island, is now in the United States, visit- 
ing his mill connections, the New Prague 
Flouring Mill, Minneapolis, and the Wil- 


panied by his daughter, Dorothy, will sail 
July 4 from New York on the steamship 
George Washington, United States Ship- 
ping Board boat, for Europe. The execu- 
tive committee has granted Mr. Hus- 
band leave of absence for the month 





a bond issue which, this association has 

made since 1920, when there were issued 

$750,000 of first mortgage bonds, the out- 

standing amount of which has been re- 

duced to $686,000, through operation of 

the pees | fund. The present issue will 
] 


tion of the state come reports of prog- 
ress in the development of wheat and 
other grain crops during the past week. 
Showers have been general, though local 
in character. Some damage was done by 
hail, but the extent of such loss was lim- 


liam Kelly Milling Co. Hutchinson, of July. He expects to visit Great Brit- rank equally as regards security with the, Ree 
Kansas, ain and France. Ss. 0. W previously issued bonds, and together will _ MY —_. a er ie «6 f ed 
In discussing flour trade conditions in . U. WERNER. form a total outstanding amount of ee en Se ee 
Porto Rico, Mr. Moret stated that the $1,186,000 of an authorized issue of $2,- *7°5-. The general aspect of the wheat 
v . crop is favorable, the few discouraging 


present situation is far from satisfac- 
tory because of the sale by certain 
American mills at the beginning of the 
present crop of upward of 150,000 sacks 
of first clear for a year’s delivery at 
$5.20, This flour is still coming in, and 
with present price levels for similar 
grades ranging around $6.25 per sack, is 
having a very demoralizing effect upon 
the general market. 

According to his statement there are 
about 350,000 sacks sold annually in 
Porto Rico, and with half of it on the 
basis mentioned, it can be readily seen 


FIRST CAR OF NEW WHEAT 
REACHES WICHITA MARKET 


Wicnita, Kansas.—The first car of 
1924 wheat to arrive on the Wichita mar- 
ket came at 3:15 Sunday afternoon, June 
15, from Grandfield, Okla., and sold on 
the Wichita Board of Trade June 16 at 
$1.30 bu, basis Chicago, or $1.261, basis 
Kansas City. The wheat tested No. 1 
and weighed 62.7 lbs to the bu. It was 
mixed wheat, 78 per cent hard red and 
22 per cent soft red; moisture 13 per 
cent and protein 12.6 per cent. This car 


000,000. The present bond issue is being 
made in part to refund the cost of ele- 
vators, warehouses, and other construc- 
tion work done by the company since 
1920, and also to cover a portion of the 
cost of new elevator capacity during the 
coming season. Rock. 





A fairly large and increasing direct 
export to the United States of Persian 
pistachio nuts has recently developed, 
according to Consul Bernard Gottlieb, 
Teheran, Persia, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


factors, such as grasshoppers and hail, 
being nominal when compared with the 
whole area devoted to wheat. The tem- 
perature has been low, with very cool 
nights and hints of snow. 

Oxtanoma Crry, OxLta.—Weather con- 
ditions have been decidedly favorable for 
harvesting and threshing wheat in Okla- 
homa and Texas, and harvesting is under 
way as far north as the upper counties 
of Oklahoma. Threshing reports show 
that in nearly every instance the yield 

(Continued on page 1335.) 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 24. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


‘of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus t+tNashville 
Spring QE MN 6 dees ie pecbo0 or ods cesee $6.85@ 7.40 $7.15@ 7.95 $....@.... $6.85@ 7.30 $7.65@ 8.35 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.35@ 8.50 $7.35@ 7.65 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent ...............2000 6.50@ 7.10 Tt’ Oy ee 6.60@ 6.90 6.85@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 17.75 7.00@ 8.35 ei’ tere eaee 
Spring Qi ees irk andd ses s0eeekvees 5.10@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.00 a oe 4.75@ 5.25 5.50@ 6.00 ee 5.60@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.30 ....@.... ee ee 
Hard winter short patent .................. 5.90@ 6.60 --@.. 6.00@ 6.85 6.05@ 6.55 6.75@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.50 6.95@ 7.60 6.80@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.25 
Hard WHE MENMNIE Gnpiddincessasccccscccce 5.40@ 5.80 “aes 5.40@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.65 6.25@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.50@ 6.80 ....@.... 
Hard winter first clear............ Seeetesoe 4.60@ 5.00 sues 3.95@ 4.25 4.15@ 4.55 jews ecee ecco Becce cosco® cose oo @evee so @oves ores 46 

Ct WERE I SEMIN, . co's taccceccncccces 5.70@ 5.95 gecatoe oo@. 5.90@ 6.35 oo @.- 5.50@ 5.75 ero MIT e 6.85@ 7.50 6.25@ 6.50 7.30@ 7.65 

C QT Oi on a's o bas o'cd'o 800d 0006 we Pee coc eee yo 5.15@ 5.55 -@.-. *4.85@ 5.10 *5.00@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 5.80@ 6.15 
Soft WH GP NS bo csc tcewcsesicc bocdge 4.60@ 4.75 Perr, Stee «vs @ ee 4.15@ 4.45 covelPeoes's coo ocse cove coc 5.30@ 5.80 coneMeees Tir, ie 
BO GR WIth na. 65 4860.4 50-0.9005%s00006 4.20@ 4.50 4.40@ 4.45 i o ow Motes 4.40@ 5.15 4.55@ 4.80 5.00@ 56.25 5.15@ 5.40 @ ‘airs 
RyO Gui Gee 6 Gin b.0'sbs'o codec ct vvevctec 4.10@ 4.30 3.25@ 3.40 ooes ¢ Bavese wosc@ecce 4.05@ 4.30 oe eevee cooe@ecee @ co és 

FEED— 

OR eae iia th cr xo enWeuniiisues<0cn0 0 22.00@ 23.00 @21.00 ....@.... ee ee eG 28.00@29.00 29.50@30.50  29.00@29.25 26.50@27.50 ....@.... 
Bee6 We ss cscs eo becesbecetecsces 23.00 @ 23.50 ee ayy 20.00@21.50 22.00@23.00 Pe er ae eeee@ .... 29.50@29.75 ee er es. ee 
Soke WY WN Os Fine bw tSs Se ivevsssovces 23.50 @24.50 or eee re, ae 22.50 @ 23.00 i 30.00@31.00  30.50@ 31.50  30.00@30.25 seee@.eee  22.00@23.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 24.00 @ 24.75 ~+++@22.00 23.00@23.50 eT, PTE o0o@.s 28.00@ 29.00 29.50@ 30.50 28.50@29.00 27.00 @28.00 25.00 @ 27.00 
ard middlings (gray shorts).............. 27.50@30.00 27.50 @28.00 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00@26.00 oeo@ec 31.00@32.00 34.00 @ 35.00 31.75 @32.00 31.00 @32.00 ace axes 
ial oe Sh eC RRR 33.00 @ 36.00 34.50 @35.00 er OP yr, Se --@.... 38.00@40.00  38.50@ 39.50 ++++@45.00 34.00@35.00 oeee@.... 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $6.80@7.10 (49's) $5.20@5.60 (49's) $5.20@5.70 (49's) — PT $7.65@ 8.15 $7.00@7.20 
San Francisco --@7.10 eve @ocse cooe Pisco eee» @7.60 «+. @ 8.96 e+e + @8.40 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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FLOUR CLUB FEDERATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING IN BUFFALO 





Plans for Harmonious Co-operation With Millers Outlined at Convention— 
Flour Contract Proposed by Committee — Baltimore Chosen as 1925 
Convention City —All Officers Are Re-elected 


Burrawo, N. Y.—Formation of flour 
clubs in important terminal markets 
where none exist, closer co-operation of 
those already organized, and plans to 
work in complete harmony with the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation are included in 
the programme adopted at the annual 
convention of the Federated Flour Clubs, 
held here Friday and Saturday, June 
20-21. In point of entertainment and 
accomplishment the convention estab- 
lished a new standard, in the opinion of 
the 100 or more who attended its ses- 
sions. 

Time was found not only for transac- 
tion of business of outstanding impor- 
tance, but for social events as well. As 
a result many new friendships were 
formed, and the forthcoming 12 months 
will see a new basis of mutual under- 
standing existing among the flour trade 
of the nation. 

The administration of President A. W. 
Mears was given a unanimous vote of 
indorsement. He and all other officers 
were re-elected, and will serve for an- 
other year. The other officers are Frank 
M. Cole, Kansas City, vice president; 
Fred W. Colquhoun, Chicago, secretary ; 
Walter Quackenbush, New York, treas- 
urer. 

Baltimore was chosen as the 1925 con- 
vention city, the invitation of President 
Mears being accepted by acclamation. 

The convention opened Friday morn- 
ing on scheduled time, with Frank X. 
Schwab, mayor of Buffalo, giving the 
address of welcome. He delivered the 
keys of the city to President Mears, who 
responded to the address and accepted 
the mayor’s gift. 

T. S. Banks, chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, and Fred Krueger, presi- 
dent Buffalo Flour Club, also welcomed 
the delegates. 

President Mears, in a report of ac- 
complishments during the past year, 
said; “The flour clubs can become a great 
power in our business. We have had 
some internal misunderstandings and 
some controversies with the millers, but 
we must remember that the miller and 
the distributor are so closely allied, their 
interests are so entwined, that the good 
of one is the good of both. 

“It has never entered into the thought 
of flour clubs to attempt to fix prices, 
but there is need of educating some of 
our millers and dealers to the advisabil- 
ity of putting their industries and busi- 
ness on a sound basis. We must look 
beyond the present. On the last crop the 
only aim of some milling centers has 
been to cut their losses to the lowest 
possible total, but now the millers are 
beginning to see how foolish it is to 
operate without profit. When distribu- 
tors also see this light their condition 
will improve rapidly.” 

Mr. Mears presented the resignation 
from the federation of the Columbus, 
Ohio, club, and it was accepted. 

Report was made of legislation by 
Congress affecting the flour industry. 
Julius Barnes was quoted as saying that, 
on the whole, the majority in Congress 
had voted to sustain sound business poli- 
cies, and had repudiated panaceas of un- 
tried worth. 

Mr. Quackenbush reported a cash bal- 
ance on hand at the beginning of the 
fiscal year of $1,339. Receipts were 
$563, and disbursements $1,054, leaving 
a present balance of $848. 

The contract committee of the federa- 
tion, composed of P. P. Croarkin, B. H. 
Wunder and Charles M. Trueheart, made 
an extensive report, which indicated that 
very satisfactory progress had been 
made in negotiations with the Millers’ 
National Federation, looking toward a 
uniform contract. 

The report of the committee was taken 
to mean that both organizations are in 
full accord on the matter of a uniform 
contract, and that more has been accom- 
plished in the past 12 months than in 
several years preceding. The committee 
was continued in office by unanimous 


vote. The contract proposed is published 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 

A resolution was adopted commending 
the committee for its work and thanking 
the Millers’ National Federation for the 
friendly spirit of co-operation in the 
matter. 

Another section of this resolution com- 
mends most of the trade papers for giv- 
ing full publicity to the joint meeting 
of the contract committees. 

Resolutions thanking the Buffalo Flour 
Club for its hospitality and the officers 
of the federation for their devotion to 
duty were adopted by rising vote. An- 
other resolution affirmed confidence of 
the member clubs in the federation and 
its activities. 

It was decided to urge the Cleveland 
and Columbus clubs to return to fed- 


National Federated Flour Clubs write to 
each member club, advising that the fed- 
eral tax levied upon brokers has been 
rescinded, and that the secretary request 
the secretaries of member clubs to no- 
tify their individual members of this 
matter and, further, that the flour club 
members make a demand for refund of 
tax already paid.” 

Such a refund was made in the Balti- 
more case, it was said. 

Samuel Knighton, of. New York, called 
attention to the fact that signal honors 
had come to three members of the fed- 
eration, Mr. Mears having been elected 
president of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, H. J. Horan having been 
chosen president of the Philadelphia Ex- 
change, and B. H. Wunder having been 
designated vice president of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

Announcement was made that Detroit 
probably will seek admission to the fed- 
eration in the near future. 

Between the business sessions, luncheon 
was Served in the Hotel Statler, with 
the president in the chair. 

At 7 o’clock dinner was served in the 
Georgian room of the hotel, with more 
than 100 members and their wives and 
daughters present. Enjoyable musical 





York City, as follows: 
Canadian and United States flours. 


York. 


States flour. 


CUBAN TARIFF ANNOUNCEMENT 
AROUSES GOVERNMENT ACTION 


A telegram from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., states the facts with regard 
to the recent tariff announcement of the Cuban consul general in New 


“The Cuban regulation was originally intended to apply only to blended 
The additional requirement appears 
to have been added upon the initiative of the Cuban consul general in New 
Upon representations he has promised to present the full situation 
to the Cuban authorities in Havana for official ruling. Our commercial 
attaché at Havana is being advised of the situation by wire, and requested 
to take up the matter formally with the Cuban authorities with a view to 
the limitation of the regulation to blended flours.” 

Dr. J. A. LeClerc, of the foodstuffs division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, who visited New York last week, stated that the 
ruling providing for a sworn statement covering each shipment of flour 
to Cuba was not aimed at flour milled from Canadian wheat in bond, but 
was intended to apply solely to actual blends of Canadian with United 


The ruling as issued was manifestly ambiguous, but it was apparently 
based on the provision of the treaty between the United States and Cuba 
which accords preferential tariff treatment to commodities which are un- 
adulterated products of the soil or industry of the United States. 











eration membership, and to seek to form 
new clubs in other important terminals 
where none now exist. The officers were 
directed to visit each club now in the 
federation within the coming year, and 
to endeavor to form new units elsewhere. 
Expense of these visits will be paid from 
the funds of the federation. 

Resolutions expressing the great re- 
gret of the clubs at the death of Claude 
E. Clifton, a committeeman of the fed- 
eration, were adopted. The resolutions 
praise Mr. Clifton as “an unselfish, high- 
minded man whose capacity for work 
aroused our admiration and whose good 
work in the interest of this body will 
live after him.” 

After considerable discussion the fol- 
lowing were adopted: 

“Resolved, That the National Federat- 
ed Flour Clubs, in annual convention as- 
sembled, views with apprehension a 
growing tendency on the part of certain 
mills to deal direct with buyers of flour 
in some of the larger markets, to the 
end of curtailing the territory of the 
recognized agent, and indulges the hope 
that a remedy may speedily be found to 
correct what we regard as an unfortu- 
nate situation in the trade; be it also 

“Resolved, That a good and welfare 
committee be appointed from the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs to discuss 
with the executive committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation the many prin- 
ciples which may be of mutual interest 
to the trade.” 

In general discussion it was revealed 
that the tax upon brokers has been re- 
pealed by Congress, also that a test case, 
made in Baltimore, had shown this tax 
to have been improperly collected from 
flour dealers. In consequence, the fol- 
lowing was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the 


numbers were given by Mrs. Lillian 
Evans. 

W. S. Preyer was toastmaster. After 
brief remarks by Mr. Knighton and 
Mr. Quackenbush, the principal speak- 
ers, Joe Mitchell Chappell, international 
journalist, and Representative S. Wal- 
lace Dempsey, chairman of the House 
rivers and harbors committee, were 
heard in eloquent and forceful ad- 
dresses. 

Mr. Chappell, who was Mr. Preyer’s 
guest, gave a word picture of the late 
Warren G. Harding which brought tears 
to the eyes of many of those who heard 
him. He described Mr. Harding as 
“the man in whom the heart of Lincoln 
lived again.” 

“The genius of the age is business,” 
said Mr. Chappell. “Out of the war 
there has come a new code of business 
ethics, founded on friendship. What 
the world needs today is friendliness. 
Woman and her admission to the fran- 
chise has given the world a true economic 
balance and value. Woman is the mass 
mind of today. Her influence in his- 
tory will be an increasing one.” 

Mr. Chappell, in 1898, was given the 
task of conducting about the country 
the man who later became Albert, King 
of the Belgians. He commented on the 
fact that when he had asked the Bel- 
gian prince what he wanted to see first 
the answer was “the Minneapolis mills.” 

Mr. Dempsey gave a résumé of the 
legislative accomplishments of the re- 
cent Congress. rie said many business 
men were unduly fearful of pending 
legislation such as the McNary-Haugen 
bill, which, when actually before the 
House, could muster only a handful of 


otes. 
“The last thing the government should 
do is embark in the field of business,” 
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Mr. Dempsey declared. “We have had 
an example which should last this genera- 
tion at least, that of government opera- 
tion of railroads, which, in 18 months, re- 
sulted in a deficit of $1,000,000,000. 

“It was natural for the wheat farmer, 
who has been having a hard time, to cry 
out for relief. But the farm has suf- 
fered adversity no oftener than others: 
in fact, the average farmer has had a 
more prosperous year than the average 
business or industrial man. 

“We must admit that we cannot sel] 
our wheat in the markets of the world 
in competition with that produced in Can- 
ada, the Argentine and Australia, where 
land costs but $1@10 an acre, in com- 
parison with our cost of $50@250, and 
where, in at least one case, labor cost 


is a fraction of our own. This wil! be 
true as far as man can look into the 
future. 

“The remedy is diversity of crops, ind 
reduction of wheat acreage to a puint 
which will enable us to produce «ly 


approximately our own needs. The |:r- 
iff will protect our domestic market 
from encroachment.” 

Mr. Dempsey asserted that with | or- 
eign markets for wheat eliminated by 
lower cost of production in other nativns 
it is useless for the wheat farmers of 
the West to seek canalization of the St. 
Lawrence as an outlet for their sur} us. 
He pointed out that New York s! ite 
for nearly 100 years has provided «ich 
an outlet without cost to any other s!. te. 
He asserted that if any new canal i- to 
be built it should be one from La S le 


to Lewiston, wholly within Amer an 

territory, and possible of completio: at 

a cost, in his opinion, of $20,000,000. 
“On the basis of commerce the Un: icd 


States would pay $20 for every $1 con- 
tributed by Canada in the St. Lawre:ce 
project,” Mr. Dempsey said, “and for a 
waterway through alien territory. so 
we would get only 750,000 of the hor -e- 


power developed, and Canada would vet 
5,000,000.” 
At the conclusion of the addres-vs, 
dancing was enjoyed until an early |wur. 
The Buffalo committee, consisting of 


T. S. Banks, W. S. Preyer, Henry Veo'ch 
and William P. Drake, was praised «n- 
thusiastically for the arrangements /or 
the dinner. 

On the following day specially ¢}\r- 
tered busses took the visitors to Niagara 
Falls, where the day was spent in siv/it- 
seeing. Luncheon was served on the 
veranda:‘of the Hotel Clifton, over!ook- 
ing the falls. The day’s programme was 
presented with compliments of the Huf- 
falo Flour Club. 

Ideal weather prevailed both days of 
the sessions, and many of the visitors 
remained for the following day. 

Those registered at the convention 
from points outside Buffalo were: S:m- 


‘uel Knighton, Albert Janss, F. S. B.im- 


ford, George R. Flack, B. H. Wunier, 
W. P. Tanner, Walter Quackenbus!), J. 
Luis Cisneros, Robert J. Hunt, J. F. 
Brady, C. A. Donohue and G, N. Whe'!p- 
ley, New York; V. J. Petersen, Ro! ert 
C. New, John W. Eckhart and Fred W. 
Colquhoun, Chicago; Roger E. Lewis, 
C. C. Mears, J. Ross Myers, Jr., A. W. 
Mears, C. E. Mears, Charles Minn -e- 
rode and Charles M. Trueheart, B: ti- 
more; L. C. Shellabarger, Decatur, :!1; 
W. H. Carlton, Detroit; W. O. Feh! .g, 
Philadelphia; Fred W. Dickerman, !° »s- 
ton; A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; Frank M. 
Cole and David L. Sosland, Kansas C \; 
W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, and A. it. 
Selby, Germantown, Ind. 

Practically the entire Buffalo ¢ ‘b 
was registered at the convention. 

P. D. FAHNESTOCK 





DIVERTING SHIPMENTS 

A seller of a carload shipment did: ¢ 
become liable to the buyer for a railw 
company’s failure to divert the car 
cording to instructions communica! 
through the seller by mere delay in no - 
fying the railway company, held the 
pellate term of the New York supre! 
court in the case of Armour & Co. 
Wood & Selick, Inc., 202 N. Y. Supp. 2° . 
The court found that the railway co: 
pany had ample time in which to div« 
after uest for diversion was receive 
and that there was no negligence on t! 
seller’s part directly or naturally co! 
tributing to the omission to divert. 

A. L. H. Street. 
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SYDNEY ANDERSON HEADS FEDERATION 





Executive Committee Chooses Minnesota Congressman for Presidency of 
Millers’ National Federation—Directors Approve Choice 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Millers’ National Federation, 
at a meeting in Chicago, June 19, voted 
unanimously to recommend to the direc- 
tors election of the Hon. Sydney Ander- 
son as president of the Federation. This 
recommendation was wired to each direc- 
tor with a request for reply by wire. 
Replies were received from a large ma- 
jority of the directors, which indicate the 
unanimous approval of the election of 
Mr. Anderson as president. 

The executive committee heard reports 


from its members who had been dele- 
gate at the previous meeting to inter- 
view and inquire into the qualifications 


of several candidates whose names had 


been presented, Following discussion of 


these reports,.the executive committee 
yoted to recommend Mr. Anderson. The 
entire committee was present at the 
meeting, as follows: Tipton S. Blish, 


Seymour, Ind., chairman; James F, Bell, 
Minneapolis; Charles L. Roos, Welling- 
ton, kansas; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kan- 
sas City; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville, Ind; 
Mark N. Mennel, Toledo; Samuel Plant, 
St. Louis; A. P, Husband, Chicago, sec- 
retary. 


S. O. Werner. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 
PROTEST REDUCED RATE 


Kaxsas Crry, Mo.—A protest entered 
by the Southwestern Millers’ League 
against the reduction of 2c per 100 lbs 
on lake-and-rail shipments of flour from 


Minneapolis, when originating beyond, to 
Atlantic seaboard points, stands an ex- 
cellent chance of success, according to 


word received last week by C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary. The tariff was published 
to become effective June 23, and the 
southwestern interests have asked sus- 
pension. The Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration at first concurred with the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis and Illinois Central 
railroads in the reduction, but have since 
withdrawn their conjunction. They have 
now issued notice that they will not ac- 
cept flour shipments from the Northwest 
at the reduced rate. 

The protest of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League is based on the fact that the 
reduction will widen the spread between 
Missouri River markets and Minneapolis 
to 6c, instead of the former 444c, mak- 
ing the difference 134%c per bbl. It 
would also allow interior Minnesota mills 
the benefits of the reduction, inasmuch 
as it applies through Chicago instead of 
Duluth, This would mean additional 
competition for southwestern mills in the 
East. The league alleges that the spread 
between Missouri River and northwest- 
ern markets under the new tariff discrim- 
inates against the Southwest. The case 
will probably go before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





PORTUGAL CONTROLS WHEAT SUPPLY 

According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, a decree will 
be published by the Portuguese govern- 
ment in the immediate future containing 
stringent provisions for the requisition 
of w heat stocks by the government and 
for the control of bread baking, with 
a view toward the reduction of the cost 
of living. The desire of the government 
is to prevent the hoarding of wheat by 
farmers and speculators, thus increasing 
its market price and necessitating the im- 
portation of foreign wheat, although the 
domestic crop for the current cereal 
year is estimated at 14,000,000 bus, which 
's much above normal. 

The principal articles of the decree are 
as follows: 

Farmers and others in possession of 
more than 37 bus of wheat must declare 
it to the appropriate authorities within 
eight days of the publication of the de- 
cree. All wheat now in Portugal is at 
the disposition of the government. 
owners of wheat commandeered by the 


among the flour millers of the country. 
The prices of bread and flour will be 
fixed monthly by the government. Loaves 
of bread must weigh either 2.2 lbs or 3.3 
Ibs. A fine of $384 will be imposed on 
bakers who fail to observe the prescribed 
percentage of flour and auxiliary grains 
in the manufacture of bread. 


SOUTHWESTERN SHIPPERS 
CONFER WITH RAILROADS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—An open conference in 
which leading industrialists of Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas dis- 
cussed their transportation problems with 





tion to one of efficient distribution of 
the tonnage produced,” Donald D. Conn, 
manager of the public relations section 
of the car service division, declared in 
his address on “Uniform Use of Railroad 
Facilities.” “The greatest strides in in- 
creasing production have been made dur- 
ing the last decade,” he said. “Notwith- 
standing this increase, little, if any, con- 
sideration has been given to the perfec- 
tion of our systems of distribution to 
meet the growing demand. Improve- 
ments in the future depend largely upon 
a study of fundamental facts governing 
supply and demand, and the methods of 
distribution. 

“There is at the present time a drift 
to paternalism and governmental inter- 
ference in business. If we want to avoid 
that we must co-operate and anticipate 
our own needs. The biggest problem is 
to secure uniform use of the transporta- 
tion system. The most expensive prob- 
lem of all is that of the peak load. To 
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Sydney Anderson 
Newly Elected President of the Millers’ National Federation 


representatives of all the railroads op- 
erating in this territory was held in St. 
Louis, June 20, at the City Club. 

This meeting was the first annual gath- 
ering of the Trans-Missouri and Kansas 
Regional Shippers’ Advisory Board, one 
of 10 such organizations in the United 
States which function as the medium 
through which shippers lodge their com- 
plaints against car service or make sug- 
gestions with a view to improving trans- 
portation conditions. 

Plans for moving the wheat crop which 
is now being harvested, and which will 
run 25 per cent higher than last year, 
according to railroad men, occupied most 
of the attention of the 210 delegates 
present. To move this crop, officials of 
the railroads told the board that they 
had approximately 33,000 grain cars as- 
sembled in the wheat districts. 

M. J. Gormley, chairman of the divi- 
sion of car service, Washington, D. C., 
told the delegates that the primary object 
of this division was to solve the problems 
of transportation and to eliminate hav- 
ing to make reports to the Interstate 
Co rece Commission. 





government will be paid at a comp 
tory rate within eight days. All com- 
mandeered wheat will be distributed 


“The real problem in this country +has 
changed from one of increasing produc- 


solve this is a matter of educating the 
public to a more even distribution of 
their shipping.” 

Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas district, presided at the 
meetings. Reports of committees showed 
in general that the railroads were giving 
satisfactory service. Complaints were 
made by some shippers in regard to the 
cleaning of cars. The railroad men Ped 
ised to aid in eliminating the conditions 
complained of. 

The board voted to hold the next meet- 
ing, scheduled for the third Friday in 
August, in Wichita, Kansas. The Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas board includes all of 
Missouri and Kansas, and a part of IIli- 
nois, Arkansas and Oklahoma, and is 
made up of railroad transportation and 
traffic officials and shippers. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CONDITION OF CROPS IN. RUSSIA 


According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, the Russian 
crops in the Odessa region and in the 
west and north Ukraine are below aver- 
age, and it is stated that rains are need- 
ed immediately to avoid crop failure. 
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FARM BUREAU PLAN 
TO BUY ELEVATORS 


Federation Considers Gigantic Proposal of 
Taking Over Control of Largest 
Grain Companies 


Curcaco, Inu.—The American Farm 
Bureau Federation has under considera- 
tion a tentative plan to purchase ele- 
vators and other facilities of several of 
the largest grain concerns in this coun- 
try. It is estimated that this transac- 
tion will involve between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000, and will mean the consolida- 
tion of those companies with 5,000 farm 
co-operative elevators into one organiza- 
tion, which will have facilities sufficient 
to handle a large part of the entire crop 
of this country. 

In the original proposition and state- 
ment issued by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the evening of June 20, 
the names of the Armour Grain Co., 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Rosenbaum Bros. and J. C. 
Shaffer & Co., all of Chicago, were men- 
tioned. However the following morning 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co. issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “Some of the Chicago 
papers publish this morning an article 
which includes the Bartlett-Frazier Co. 
in a proposed farmers’ co-operating grain 
marketing company. This article was 
published without our knowledge or con- 
sent, as we are not interested in the pro- 
posed plan.” 

There is a vast amount of detail and 
work to be completed before such a 
mammoth transaction could be consum- 
mated, and one of the principal factors 
to be decided upon is a method by which 
a purchase can be financed. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation has author- 
ized its president, O. E. Bradfute, to 
select a committee to make a careful 
study of the plan and to determine the 
practicability of the producer undertak- 
ing to own marketing facilities for grain. 
The Farm Bureau Federation has been in 
executive session during the past week 
for consideration of the plan, and the 
matter was finally left to the committee 
which will be appointed by Mr. Bradfute 
after the Democratic convention, which 
he will attend. 

The grain companies mentioned are 
said to own and operate about 25 ele- 
vators, having a capacity of approximate- 
ly 30,000,000 bus, including some of the 
largest elevators in the country. 

Several plans have been suggested to 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
for raising the amount required to com- 
plete the deal. One proposal is that the 
federation provide for a five-year trus- 
teeship under the managership of the 
present executives of the grain com- 
panies, with a board of directors com- 
posed of farmers’ representatives. Dur- 
ing this period a certain percentage of 
all the grain handled would go toward 
the purchase of stock certificates. In 
connection with this proposal, it has been 
stated that certain officials of the grain 
companies mentioned would occupy man- 
agerial positions during the trusteeship 
period. An official of one of these con- 
cerns stated that this had not entered 
into the agreement and was not consid- 
ered. 

For more than a year, various inter- 
ests in the grain trade and among the 
farmers have been working on various 
proposals to bring about an arrangement 
which would put the grain grower into a 
position to control his marketing facili- 
ties. A number of plans have been ad- 
vanced, none of which have proved feas- 
ible. Some of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation are said 
to be very friendly toward the latest 
proposition, and it is thought by many 
that the plan will be acceptable to farm- 
ers, once it is completed. 

S. O. Werner. 








MERCHANT BAKERS’ CLUB 

More than 50 members of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, attended 
the regular monthly meeting June 18. A 
representative of the Cincinnati Inquirer 
and one from the National Health Foods 
Bureau talked to the bakers on an ad- 
vertising campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of other foods with bread. The 
annual picnic of the bakers’ club will be 
held at the Pines Country Club, July 7. 
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BURNED ELEVATOR 
WILL BE REPLACED 


Milwaukee Railroad Has Plans for Modern 
Structure, Upon Which Construction Will 
Begin Soon—Fire Under Investigation 


Mitwavxee, Wis.—The destruction of 
elevator E by fire on June 17 revealed 
the fact that the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co. has been plan- 
ning for a long time to replace the old 
house with a modern, fireproof struc- 
ture, and in fact has complete plans 
ready. The work will now be under- 
taken as quickly as possible, financial re- 
quirements being facilitated by the in- 
demnity to be paid by the insurers. 

The elevator originally was built in 
1876, although it has been rebuilt and 
enlarged a number of times, so that 
little of the first structure remained. 
Not long ago a battery of large concrete 
tanks was added to increase the storage 
capacity, and these withstood the con- 
flagration without appreciable damage. 
It is interesting to note that the first 
lessee of the elevator was the late Philip 
D. Armour, then laying the foundations 
of the great business now represented by 
Armour & Co. and affiliated interests. 

Elevator E and tanks had the largest 
individual capacity at the Milwaukee 
terminal market, with 1,650,000 bus. The 
lease was held by the Cargill Grain Co., 
which took over the business of the 
Taylor & Bournique Co, a little more 
than a year ago. At the time of the 
fire the house contained about 300,000 
bus, mostly corn, with some wheat and 
rye. The tanks, it is said, contain near- 
ly an equal quantity, which suffered some 
damage from heat. 

Arrangements were made immediately 
by the Cargill interests to handle grain 
at other Milwaukee elevators which have 
approximately 6,000,000 bus capacity, not 
including 8,100,000 additional capacity 
in private houses connected with in- 
dustries. 

The fire was one of the most spectacu- 
lar daytime conflagrations in the history 
of Milwaukee. It was discovered about 
2:15 p.m., and the walls collapsed inward 
three hours later. Milwaukee road em- 
ployees displayed heroism in removing 
15 tank cars of gasoline and scores of 
freight cars from 20 switching tracks 
extending along both sides of the eleva- 
tor. Seventeen engine companies, three 
fire tugs and five trucks, in addition to 
the insurance patrols, were summoned 
by three alarms and a special alarm. 
The burned house was 75 ft wide, 300 ft 
long, and 120 ft high, and of obsolete 
construction. 

No official word has come from the 
headquarters of the Milwaukee road con- 
cerning the exact plans for reconstruc- 
tion, save that this had been contemplat- 
ed even before the fire, and arrange- 
ments were maturing. It is intimated, 
however, that as quickly as insurance ad- 
justments are made, bids will be asked. 
The new house therefore may be ready 
to receive grain when the 1925 crop begins 
to move. 

Investigations of the cause of the con- 
flagration are under way. Theories are 
that defective wiring originated the 
blaze which caused a series of dust ex- 
plosions and spread the fire to all parts 
of the building. So far as can be learned, 
the fire started on the ground floor. 


L. E, Meyer. 








MILLERS OF SOUTHWEST 
CONFIDENT OF GOOD YEAR 


Kansas City, Mo.—A larger crop of 
wheat than that raised in 1923 in south- 
western territory, with other sections 
showing a decrease, is causing wide- 
spread optimism among millers and grain 
dealers of this section. This is further 
increased by the promise of high quality 
in the new crop. 

The southwestern wheat belt, compris- 
ing Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Colorado and Texas, has an official 
forecast of 264,035,000 bus of winter 
wheat, compared with 215,170,000 har- 
vested last year. The official estimate 
for the United States outside of this ter- 
ritory is 157,000,000 bus less than a year 
ago. The shortage elsewhere is expected 
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to mean greater demand and higher 
prices for the increased crop here. 

It is generally held that the resulting 
prosperity will be far more solid than if 
based upon some of the wild schemes of 
paternalistic favor which fortunately 
failed of enactment by the last Congress. 

Harvey E. Yants. 


OCEAN RATES ON 
FLOUR REDUCED 


Transatlantic Freight Conference Announces 
Substantial Cut, Made Effective 
on June 21 


New York, N. Y., June 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Effective June 21, the trans- 
atlantic freight conference has announced 
a reduction from 22c to 18¢ on flour to 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
Antwerp, and from 19c to l5c and 17c 
on flour to Liverpool, London and Man- 
chester, the lower rate to the latter ports 
applying to stuff for immediate loading. 

W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 








Boston, Mass.—On account of the 
steadily decreasing rates on grain from 
this country to Europe, steamship lines 
to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent on June 19 decided to throw open 
the rates on flour, effective on that date. 
Several weeks ago a rate of 2Ic per 100 
Ibs was fixed on flour, but since that 
time wheat quotations have dropped to 
the point where the spread between 
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Burning of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Elevator E, at Milwaukee, June 17 


the raw grain and the finished products 
was considered inequitable to the mill- 
ers. Open rates will be maintained 
through June, July and August. 
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UNIFORM CONTRACT PROPOSED BY 
FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS COMMITTEE 


The contract committee of the National Federated Flour Clubs, ap- 
pointed to meet with a Mfllers’ National Federation committee on the 
question of contracts, has recommended -the following changes in the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation uniform sales contract: 

First—The contract shall be known as the uniform purchase and sales 
contract, adopted by the Millers’ National Federation and the National 


Second—That the memoranda appearing on the back of the present 
contract be entirely eliminated in the interest of the mills, because matters 
covered thereby are amply taken care of by trade customs and laws based 
upon trade customs, our reasons for this belief being that in actual practice 
the mills do not avail themselves of the conditions printed on the back of 

‘the contracts, and enumerations thereon would void any action that they 
might take for the contract’s enforcement in consequence. 

The question of weights eliminated from the memoranda back of con- 
tracts is taken care of under the federal misbranding law, and we do not 
believe the question of weight should bother the miller because, under that 
law, he would be compelled to ship net weight when shipped, and we there- 
fore insist that: the contract on its face should show net weight when 


The clause under the contract covering package differential which is 
eliminated from the back of the contract should be made part of the body 
of the contract, and a new clause should be added reading as follows: 
“Official inspection shall be permitted and so noted on bill of lading at 
such points where recognized trade organizations maintain a flour inspec- 


The paragraph reading: “The following commodities, subject to terms 
and conditions stated herein, which are binding on both parties to this 
contract and cannot be modified except by written consent of both parties, 
and no verbal conditions, warrants or modifications are valid,” eliminates 
the words “and printed on the back hereof.” 

Reference to the question of buyer’s responsibility for final payment 
to the seller should read as follows: “Where buyer designates bank of col- 
lection, he shall be responsible only for the acts of that bank and not for 
the acts of any other bank collecting for the seller, and where the buyer 
designates no bank, the shipper is responsible for the acts of his own 


As to the question of prices applying to sales at point of shipment or 
at final destination, as flour is sold Order Bill of Lading, which is a nego- 
tiable instrument drawn to the order of the shipper, the shipper controls 
until the buyer acquires the Order Bill of Lading at the time of the arrival 
of the flour at destination. Sales therefore must be made basis of delivery 
point and not f.o.b. point of shipment, freight allowed to destination. 

First, because ownership does not leave the shipper until the buyer 


Second, because the shipper has the only insurable interest in the flour 
until the buyer possesses the bill of lading. 

Third, because any claim arising from any cause while flour is in transit 
rosecuted by the shipper, as the 


Fourth, because any legal action against the buyer for failure to fulfill 
his contract must in any event be in a court having jurisdiction over the 


We would suggest that the clause in contracts made by agents subject 
to a further confirmation by the mill should be entirely eliminated, and that 
some authority should be found in the contract to actually close the deal 
and complete the contract at time of sale. 


uyer has no ownership upon 


P. P. Croarxin, Chairman. 

B. H. Wouwnoer, 

Cuaries M. Traveneart, 
Committee. 








Berth rates on grain now range f: om 
5c per 100 lbs to Hamburg, to 8@1\« to 
the United Kingdom, and about 13: to 
Italian ports. A month ago the | jes 
were in most instances getting doi\le 
these figures. 

The United Kingdom lines also es: i)- 
lished a rate of 18c per 100 lbs on oil 
cake. This will apply through | ily, 
August and September. Oil cake rites 
to the Continent are open. 

Louis W. DePas 


J. F. TOMLINSON DROWNED 
IN BUFFALO MILL RACE 


Burrato, N. Y., June 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. Frank Tomlinson, princi- 
pal owner of the George Tomlins» & 
Son Co. flour mill at Perry, was drow ned 
June 23 in the raceway leading t« his 
mill. He was walking along the wi'er- 
way when he slipped and fell, his |icad 
striking the rocky bottom. His body 
was recovered 10 minutes later. \r. 
Tomlinson was 70 years old, and jad 
spent nearly 50 years in the milling in- 
dustry. He is survived by three chil- 
dren, Sprague Tomlinson, of Wicivita, 
Agnes Tomlinson, of Perry, and \trs. 
Theron Jackson, of Cleveland. 

P. D. FaHnestoc x. 


MILL OFFERS ARE ABOVE 
BRITISH MARKET LEVELS 


Lonvon, Ene., June 24.—(Specia! (a- 
ble)—Mill offers are completely alove 
the level of the market, rendering | usi- 
ness impossible. Resellers offer Cina- 
dian export patent at about 35s 6d (55.38 
per bbl), c.i.f. Mills ask 39s 6d (*0.99 
per bbl), with top patents 42@42s 6d 
($6.36@6.44 per bbl), c.i.f. 

Australians are stronger at 35s (#°.30 
per bbl), c.i.f. Home milled is also hi :h- 
er, straight run being equal to 36s (%..45 
per bbl), c.i.f. 

Holland reports buyers are hold ng 
off, as there is no confidence in pre nt 
values. Kansas patents are $6.50 «nd 
Straights $6@6.10, c.i.f., but offers re 
few. C. F. G. Rark: 











DEATH OF GLASGOW GRAIN MA‘ 

Gtascow, Scor.ann, June 10.—Willi 1 
Pollock, one of the best-known mem! 
of the grain trade in Glasgow, died | ; 
week at the age of 58 years. He wa 
member of the firm of Gilchrist & | 
lock, with which he had been associa‘ d 
for 26 years. He had 38 years’ expe - 
ence in the grain trade, and was pre. i- 
dent of the Glasgow Corn Trade As- » 
ciation during 1914-16, acting at ‘ ¢ 
same period as representative of t!t 
association on the directorate of | ' 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. }'-. 
Pollock took an active part in othr 
spheres of the public life of the trac. 
and of the city. The firm of which 
was a partner is engaged mainly 
wheat importing. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour inquiry was discouragingly light 
during the past week. Recent develop- 
ments show that many of the larger con- 
sumers got left on the advance. They 
failed to cover at the low levels, and re- 
fused to come in after the market ad- 
vanced. In other words, the market got 
away from them, and they lack sufficient 
confidence to come in now. Millers de- 
clare that at no time on this crop have 
they scen such indifference displayed to- 
ward offerings as at present. 

While it is true that considerable 
flour was sold week before last, when 
prices started to rise, many important 
interests missed the opportunity to cover 
their ‘uture needs, and they simply re- 
fuse tv consider mill offers now. With 
harvesting of new winter wheat under 
way, :nd prospects in the spring wheat 
belt f.vorable, they look for lower price 
levels to reign. 

There has been a noticeable falling off 
in shipping directions. Sufficient are 


cominy in to care for the current pro- 
duction, but few mills are accumulating 
any. 


First clear flour is still in good de- 
mand, Bakers are taking this grade free- 
ly for mixing, and many northwestern 
mills are behind with their orders. Some 
Minneapolis mills are buying first clear 
wherever possible to help fill orders. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


June 24 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTON vised Cascueds $7.15@7.95 $6.30@6.80 
Standard patent ...... 6.85@7.40 6.10@6.20 
Second patent ........ 6.75@7.10 6.05@6.15 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.00 5.40@5.60 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.40@3.75 3.25@4.00 
*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


Durum mills did very little new busi- 
ness during the past week. About the 
only sales reported was an occasional 
car lot. The larger buyers are con- 
spicuous by their absence from the mar- 
ket. They have enough bought for their 
temporary needs and, like bread wheat 
flour users, refuse to be stampeded into 
buying by advanced prices or talk of 
shortages later. They are completely 
indifferent to quotations. 

Prices are a shade lower, though pre- 
miums on cash wheat are strong and 
higher. No, 2 semolina is quoted at 3% 
@3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 
3 semolina, 34%@3%4c; durum fancy pat- 
ent, 34@3%c. Durum clear in jutes is 
quoted at $3.40@3.60 bbl. 

In the week ending June 21, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 35,- 


561 bbls durum products, compared with 
33,503 the previous week. 
MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation is very mixed. 
City mills hold standard bran strong at 
$21 ton, Minneapolis, and claim to have 
nothing to sell for July-August ship- 
ment. At the same time, an occasional 
Jobber is putting out quotations as low 
as 519.50. Very little, however, is ob- 
tainable on this level. Pure bran, of 
which little is to be had, is held at $22, 
in either straight or mixed cars. 

_, standard middlings are the strongest 
item on the list just now. y are ex- 
tremely scarce, for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. Despite the fact that 
this grade has advanced over $5 recently, 
they are still $1@2 ton under the low 
price for 1928. Low point during 1923 
on standard middlings at Minneapolis 
was $23@24 ton. On this account, some 
Jobbers look for shorts to go even higher. 

Flour middlings and red dog have 
firmed a little during the past week. 
Jobbers and mills report a good demand 
for these in mixed cars. Mills 
have little to offer, and jobbers who 


specialize in mixed cars are temporarily 
paying little attention to straight car 
—r 

With corn stronger on adverse crop 
news, cracked corn and ground feeds 
have advanced to $35 ton, Minneapolis. 
These prices are comparatively much 
higher than are millfeeds, and are a talk- 
ing point in favor of the latter. 

Mills quote standard bran at $21 ton, 
pure bran $22, standard middlings $22, 
flour middlings $27.50@28, red dog $34.50 
@35, wheat mixed feed $23@26.50 and 
rye middlings $18, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 24 Year ago 
NR ise change’ $19.50@21.00 $20.50@21.00 
Stand, middlings.. 21.50@22.00 25.50@26.00 


Flour middlings... 25.00@27.00 30.00@30.50 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@35.00 33.00@35.00 


CASH WHEAT 

Only a very small percentage of cur- 
rent wheat receipts at Minneapolis are 
of the choice milling variety. There is 
a keen demand for same, so that pre- 
miums are abnormally high. City mills 
take all the good wheat offered, while 
buyers for interior and eastern milling 
accounts are constantly on the lookout 
for the top grades. At one time last 
week cash wheat sold at $1.50 bu here, 
the highest price paid in two years. The 
particular lots of wheat that brought 
that price sold at 27%c bu over the July 
option. Today the option is down a lit- 
tle, but choice No. 1 dark northern will 
bring 28c over July and from that down 
to 8c over. No. 1 northern is quoted at 
3@li7c over. The medium, softer va- 
rieties are not as strong comparatively, 
offerings exceeding requirements. Ter- 
minal elevator companies have recently 
made fairly heavy sales of stored wheat 
for shipment to the East. The present 
situation is exactly what local millers 
forecasted last fall, viz., that there would 
not be enough choice milling wheat to 
meet the early summer demand, 

NOTES 

Cottonseed meal is quoted on the basis 
of $49 ton, delivered, Minneapolis, for 
43 per cent meal. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, last 
week sold a 24-in Monarch attrition mill 
_ North Branch (Minn.) Milling 
Herbert R. Strauss, of The Bertley 
Co., feed jobbers, Chicago, is in Minne- 
apolis calling on linseed mills and ship- 
pers. 

R. B. Wilson, general agent at Minne- 
apolis for the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
left last week on a vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia. 

The Canadian Northern Railway will 
entertain Minneapolis and St. Paul ship- 
pers on a boat trip from Duluth to Port 
Arthur and return, leaving June 27. 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has been in 


a for the past week looking . 


after wheat supplies for his company. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 24 as follows: 
sight, $4.32; three-day, $4.31%; 60-day, 
$4.29%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.36. 

Fernando Moret, of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week, Mr. Moret represents the Inter- 
national Milling Co., and was here as the 
company’s guest. 

Horace Fessenden, formerly northern 
Ohio representative of the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is again repre- 
senting the company in that section, 
succeeding W. H. Rowe. 

William H. Bovey, director Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has been elect- 


ed a life member of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, according to a 
dispatch from Cambridge, Mass. 

J. O. Wade, of New York, and A. J. 
Gardner, of Chicago, principals in the 
flour brokerage firm of Wade & Gardner, 
were in Minneapolis one day last week. 
From here they went to St. Louis. 

C. R. Heaney, manager the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, left June 23 for an 
extensive trip through eastern markets. 
He expects to attend the macaroni manu- 
facturers’ convention at Niagara Falls, 
July 9-10. 

Edwin H. Hein, until recently man- 
ager of the feed department of E. S. 
Woodworth & Co, Minneapolis, has 
started in the feed brokerage business 
for himself, with an office at 308 Corn 
Exchange. 

The Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
reports an increasing demand for its 
Blue Ribbon sweet dairy feed. C. G. 
Hooker, formerly of Wausau, Wis., is in 
charge of sales. He has had wide ex- 
perience in marketing this feed through 
Wisconsin territory. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Twin City Trading Co., 
Minneapolis, which is an auxiliary of the 
Albert Dickinson Co., Raymond M. Ivey, 
secretary, was elected president of the 
company. Mr. Ivey has been with the 
company approximately 20 years. 

A. L. Eggers, chauffeur for William 
M. Atkinson, president Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was killed when he 
picked up an electric wire on the grounds 
of the Atkinson home at Lake Minne- 
tonka. The wire had been blown down 
during a storm the evening of June 18. 

The Howdle & Darby elevator, Parker, 
S. D., burned last week. It contained 
about 7,000 bus corn and oats. The 
Dakota Western Farmers’ elevator at 
Golva, N. D., also burned last week, with 
a loss reported at $18,000. The fire was 
said to have started from a hot bearing. 

H. H. Hanneman, formerly with the 
old Minneapolis milling firm, George C. 
Christian & Co., and afterwards with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., has entered 
business on his own account as an ac- 
countant, specializing in milling and 
grain. He has his office at 515 Metropoli- 
tan Bank Building. 

Based on the close, June 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.16 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.12; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern $1.11; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.18, No. 1 northern $1.13; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.01. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation June 24: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 15-21 ...... 564,600 228,553 40 
Previous week ... 564,600 219,923 39 
Year ago ......+. 561,100 219,095 39 
Two years ago... 546,000 203,155 37 
Three years ago.. 546,000 231,030 42 
Four years ago... 546,000 341,470 62 
Five years ago... 546,000 230,470 42 


Flour output cf Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


June 28... ....-- 252,355 248,700 202,700 
June 21... 228,553 219,095 303,155 231,030 
June 14... 219,923 239,985 245,955 236,925 
June 7... 198,719 228,200 210,485 189,230 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
BOE. vexsey 


June 21... 2,954 1,071 785 ‘1,430 
June 14... 3,557 714 2,585 seus 
June 7... 6,100 1,071 600 


OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
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South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 16-21 ...... 296,100 169,627 57 
Previous week ... 394,290 212,364 54 
Year ago ........ 296,100 124,589 42 
Two years ago... 417,990 193,040 46 
Three years ago.. 414,690 175,550 42 
Four years ago... 429,210 151,185 35 
Five years ago... 419,310 179,210 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth. in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
May 17. 63 71,115 233,653 168,153 2,082 1,514 


May 24. 63 71,115 228,542 181,553 3,739 1,759 
May 31. 63 71,115 201,575 173,361 981 591 
June 7.. 61 66,415 222,765 144,921 1,589 561 
June 14. 60 65,715 212,364 138,921 722 1,020 
June 21. 48 49,350 169,627 124,589 1,857 357 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
SERS 16 .cccce $1.26% @1.48% $1.24% @1.30% 
June 19 ...... 1.25% @1.47% 1.23% @1.29% 
June 20 ...... 1.25% @1.47% 1.23%@1.29% 
ee BS a ecies 1.24% @1.46% 1.22%@1.27% 
June 23 ...... 1.24% @1.48% 1.22% @1.27% 
June 24...... 1.24% @1.48% 1.22%@1.27% 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
p | ee $1.21% $1.21% 21..... $1.19% $1.19 
19. cee 1.20% 1.20 BB. cece 1.20% 1.20% 
80. ..0- 1.20% 1.20% 24..... 1.20% 1.20% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


June 18 ...... $1.16% @1.19% $1.13% @1.15% 
June 19 ...... 1.15% @1.18% 1.12% @1.14% 
June 20 ...... 1.14%@1.17% 1.11%@1.13% 
June 21...... 1.13% @1.16% 1.10% @1.12% 
June 23 ...... 1.14% @1.17% 1.11% @1.13% 
June 24 ...... 1.15% @1.18% 1.12% @1.14% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
June 21, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ....1,565 1,610 1,311 2,426 
Duluth ......... 656 872 922 794 
Totals ........ 2,221 2,482 2,233 3,220 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to June 21, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 


88,457 115,903 88,607 60,626 
57,635 44,203. 40,156 


Minneapolis... 
Duluth .ccsces 31,440 





Totals ...... 119,897 173,538 132,810 100,782 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $34.75 @35.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 34.75@356.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 34.75@35.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 34.75@35.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@18.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Bee TE, GEO ccc cessccccscs 


2.65@ 2.70 





Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.25@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.45@ 6.70 
Graham, standard, bbift ..... .-. 6.40@ 6.45 
POGEE GREEN cece dccccncccceces 4000 @2.77% 
EOE CHF TROED® «cc cccccccccse secs @ 43.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Only two linseed mills in Minneapolis 
are now operating, and they are depend- 
ing on daily receipts of flaxseed. The 
latter are extremely light and it is a 
question as to how much longer the mills 
can operate. There is a fair demand for 
oil meal, and prices are strong at $43.50 
ton, Minneapolis. Local linseed mills are 
practically sold out for summer ship- 
ment. Buffalo is out of the market en- 
tirely. Chicago has only one mill run- 
ning, and it is offering only single cars 
of meal for last half July shipment at 
$45 ton. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
datés given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 23 June 24 
June 21 June 14 1923 1922 





No. 1 dark ..... 2,403 2,609 3,276 805 
No. 1 northern... 866 808 1,189 36 
No. 2 northern. .1,375 1,423 1,695- 756 
Others .......+- 4,036 4,517 6,915 2,203 

Totals ..s.+0. 8,680 9,357 12,075 3,899 
Be 1988 .cscces 3.609 2,872 -ccoce coocs 
In 1920 ....... 2,362 4948 3 .ccse 3 cvves 
Be S088 .ccccce 1,680 1,908) ...02 cvece 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


(Continued on page 1330.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Effects on southwestern mills of the 
recent sharp advance in wheat and flour 
prices are difficult to ascertain. Re- 
ports from mills are extremely conflict- 
ing, although all of them followed the 
rise in wheat values to about the same 
extent. The only generally experienced 
result was a stimulation of shipping in- 
structions on old, and sometimes past- 
due, contracts. Even here there were 
a few companies that reported a decline. 

Undoubtedly there have been some 
comparatively good bookings since the 
first of the month, and part of this busi- 
ness was transacted after the publica- 
tion of the bullish government crop re- 
port. Two large baking corporations 
bought round lots for scattered ship- 
ment, and one other bakery buyer was 
in the market for partial supplies for 
the next 60 days, although the latter is 
believed not to have completed his pur- 
chases. Family trade distributors were 
also active in a smaller way. 

Despite these reports, a majority of 
millers, and particularly those at Kansas 
City, found customers unexcited by the 
advance. An increase in inquiries was 
apparent, but buyers refused to adjust 
their views to coincide fully with the 
higher wheat costs. They awaited the re- 
action, and when the market reflected 
weakness the latter part of the week they 
were further deterred by the possibility 
of additional declines. 

The conclusion drawn is that flour 
buying has been considerably better the 
first three weeks of June than pre- 
viously this spring, so far as volume is 
concerned, although it has been shared 
by comparatively few mills as yet; fur- 
ther, that a substantial development of 
demand is due with the return of a 
stable market, as indicated by the activ- 
ity of interest on the part of buyers and 
the increased flow of specifications. 

Millers of the Southwest have so far 
held firm to their announced “safe and 
sane” policy in naming prices. No for- 
ward quotations have been made. Sales 
of a few larger lots have been for scat- 
tered delivery through 60 or 90 days, but 
profits have been safeguarded. One or 
two rumors have gained currency that 
new crop flour is being offered in cer- 
tain territories at a discount from cur- 
rent sales, but so far they have not been 
substantiated. In view of the lack of 
forward sales to date, millers do not ex- 
pect to encounter this year the disas- 
trous competition of 1923 in the matter 
of resales. 

Export trade during the past week ex- 
ceeded the volume of other recent like 
periods, although it was confined mostly 
to second clear and low grades. Greece 
was the principal buyer, taking fair-sized 
quantities of second clear at prices equal 
to $3.40, bulk, Kansas City. Low grades 
sold at $3@3.25, jutes, Kansas City, com- 
pared with $2.80@3 a week ago. Hol- 
land took small amounts of second clear 
at $83.35, bulk, Kansas City, but was 
not fully reconciled to the advanced 
market. First clear was held at $4.20@ 
4.50, bulk, about 15@25c higher than a 
workable basis. Mills are generally in a 
good position on first clear, however. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, June 21: patent, $6@6.85; 
95 per cent, $5.65@6.20; straight, $5.40@ 
5.95; first clear, $4.15@4.70; second clear, 
$3.40@8.85; low grade, $3.15@3.35. 

MILLFEED 


Mixers and other large users of mill- 
feed continued their purchases until to- 
ward the latter part of last week, the 
demand working with the restricted sup- 
ply to send prices of bran up to $22, 
Kansas City, and shorts to $25@25.50. 
Apparently filling all of their wants, 
however, they discontinued buying late 


in the week, and the market lost part 
of the gain. Shorts held comparatively 
better than bran, which closed some- 
what topheavy at $20@20.50. 

Demand for the deferred deliveries 
also was curtailed. Buyers evidently 
looked for increased buying of flour dur- 
ing the next six or eight weeks to en- 
large the available supply of feed and 
bring lower prices. August bran could 
not be sold at current levels late in the 
week. 

Mills in the Southwest have not sold 
much feed for shipment beyond July. 
The bulk of the trading has been on 
prompt deliveries. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, June 21: 
bran, $20@21; brown shorts, $22@23; 
gray shorts, $24@25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SGRO 16<B4 cocccs 150,900 93,024 61.6 

Previous week ... 150,900 93,396 61.8 
POOF OBO cocccces 132,900 97,843 73 
Two years ago... 114,900 93,500 81 
Five-year @verage .......ssseceeees 63 
BOR-FORF AVEPERS .occccccncsecscecese 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 15-21 ....... 501,510 270,335 53.8 
Previous week ... 501,510 274,114 54 
ee Go 066 04% 516,030 224,510 43 
Two years ago...; 479,430 266,847 55 


PEVO+FORS BVOTEMO 6.2 ccccccesccccene 
Ten-year average 


Of the mills reporting, 21 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 42 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SOD: BEDE acc c0 0 600000 dee te0eae ee ee 52 
TOMO Bebe cicccccccrcecvcvcesveseseses 36 
BOD Bet ce secccecvcccrenseacuenesesase 32 
| | MENT ULE TECTURE TL OTT TEE ere 46 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

SN BEE acdiveiccanesve 38,578 81 

PUUTIOUS WOOR on ccctececens 29,711 62 

Be Me. 66449 6k 524d e440 008 15,858 33 

TWO FORTS OHO .cocccccceese FO, 688 42 
CORN GOODS 


Quotations, June 21, for car lots, 100- 
Ib cotton sacks: cream meal, $4.25; pearl 
meal, $4.15; standard meal, $4.05; corn 
bran, $30 ton; hominy feed, $80. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 21, with comparisons: 

-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 8,775 18,526 113,725 39,125 


Wheat, bus.. 615,600 502,200 614,250 439,300 
Corn, bus.... 298,750 202,500 218,750 85,000 
Oats, bus.... 659,500 144,500 52,500 57,000 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 3,300 = mre 
Barley, bus., 10,500 6,000 13,000 2,600 
Bran, tons... 720 680 5,100 2,540 
Hay, tons.... 4,000 2,172 1,632 408 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, June 21: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.08@1.28, No. 2 $1.07@1.27, No. 3 $1.05 
@1.27, No. 4 $1.02@1.27; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.12@1.13, No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 
$1.07@1.10, No. 4 $1.04@1.08. 

White corn, No. 2 90@90%c, No. 3 89 
@90c, No. 4 87@88%4c; yellow corn, No. 
2 89% @90c, No. 3 884% @89c, No. 4 87@ 


8744c; mixed corn, No. 2 87@88c, No. 3 
8644@87c, No, 4 85@86e. 


NEW RATE RULING ON MIXED CARS 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, has been advised that 
mixed car rates from southwestern points 
to southeastern and Carolina territories 
have been approved by carriers, and that 
tariffs allowing these rates will soon be 
published. The new rates will allow each 
commodity in a mixed car of flour and 
feed to take its own rate. This practice 
was already customary in other terri- 
tories. 


INTEREST IN WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 


Great interest in methods of improv- 
ing wheat quality is being shown by 
growers, grain handlers and millers this 
year, according to H. M. Bainer, direc- 
tor Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association. This is reflected by the vol- 
ume of literature on the subject which 
has been requested from the association. 

Letters were sent out to banks, mills 
and county agents this spring, asking if 
there existed any demand for a reprint 
of the pamphlet published a year ago 
on “Handling Wheat from Field to 
Market.” Despite the fact that this 
pamphlet had a circulation of 110,000 on 
the first edition, 55,000 more were asked 
this year. In addition, 90,000 circulars 
and 30,000 posters dealing with control 
of chinch bugs have been distributed this 
spring. Mr. Bainer is now working on 
a similar circular and poster on control 
of Hessian fly, which will be sent out 
next week, Another poster on the early 
preparation of wheat beds will also be 
printed shortly. 

“Farmers over the entire Southwest 
are realizing more this year than ever 
before that quality wheat will bring them 
premiums in cash,” Mr. Bainer says. 
“They are trying to increase the yield 
per acre of the kind of wheat most de- 
sired by millers.” 

PAPER PUBLISHES MILLING NUMBER 


The North Kansas City Industrial Dis- 
trict Magazine devoted its June issue to 
the development and future of flour mill- 
ing in Kansas City. It contains a con- 
cise, though well done, history of the 
industry here, together with an outline 
of the advantages that will tend to still 
further develop Kansas City as a mill- 
ing center. All of the magazine is at- 
tractively printed, and contains many 
pictures of local mills and elevators. 

NOTES 

H. A. Sawyer, sales manager Welling- 
ton (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., has 
returned from an eastern trip. 

J. F. Hall, flour broker, Toledo, Ohio, 
visited connections in Kansas last week, 
stopping in Kansas City for a day on 
his return. 

An elevator at Shubert, Neb., belong- 
ing to the R. A. Heacock Co., millers, 
Falls City, Neb., was partially destroyed 
by a cyclone recently, 

H. G. Atwood, president American 
Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., visited in the 
Southwest last week. His company is 
a large manufacturer of feeds. 

J. B. Smith, general manager, and 
Harvey L. Williamson, vice president 
and sales manager, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, met east- 
ern representatives of their company in 
Kansas City, June 21, for a general con- 
ference. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, grain exchange 
supervisor, Chicago, visited the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week. He said 
that a supervisor for the local exchange 
is now under consideration. Future 
trades in grain in Kansas City are now 
reported by the Grain Clearing Co. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, is in Washington, D. C., at- 
tending the summer meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Mr. Lonsdale is a director of 
the organization, representing Missouri, 
Kansas and parts of Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas, 

Stanley G. Cronin, of the Rocky 
Mountain Grain & Commission Co., has 
applied for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on transfer from 
Max T. Moritz, of the Moritz Grain Co., 
which is being discontinued. The price 
paid was $6,250, including the transfer 
fee of $500, or unchanged from the last 
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sale. The Rocky Mountain Grain « 
Commission Co, is a subsidiary company 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator (Cv, 
Denver. 

The highest wheat price of the season 
in Kansas City: was reached last week 
when a local grain merchant sold a car 
of No. 2 dark hard wheat, testing 58.5 |})s 
per bu and 13.10 per cent protein, to the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for $1.30, The 
wheat, which was shipped from near 
Goodland, Kansas, had been carried wyer 
from the 1922 crop. 

The elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Luray, Kansas, caught fire the morn- 
ing of June 19, and was partially de- 
stroyed, The amount of the damage coy- 
ered by insurance was $6,000, but it was 
believed the total loss would be consid- 
erably greater. The company did a 
large share of its business with mills in 
the surrounding territory. 


The Kansas City office of the Nord 
& Marmon Co. last week closed a © 
tract with the Kaysville-Layton Milling 
Co., ‘Kaysville, Utah, to equip a new 
200-bbl mill. The machinery, which »il! 
be electrically driven, will be instia''ed 
in a modern, fireproof structure. S. H. 
Stolzfus is the manager of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. office in Kansas ( ty, 


Ralph Hamacher, Jr., manager O. NV. 
Hamacher Sons’ Milling Co., Richmod, 
Mo., spent a brief vacation in Kar .as 
City last week, accompanied by his f: \n- 
ily. He said that he had contracted | or 
the 1924 crop of a number of wieat 

owers in his territory at-a flat price of 
$1 bu. The company does a rather 
and also slips 


oa 
o 


~ 
‘ 


tensive local business, 
some flour to the South. 

The plant of the Kornfalfa Feed })'! 
ing Co., North Kansas City, has been ac- 
quired by Victor Speas, a local whole- 
sale grocer, in default of a first mort- 
gage held by him. J. W. Anderson was 
the former president of the compusiy. 
Mr. Speas is undecided whether to «)p- 
erate the property or offer it for sujle. 
Both the building and equipment ire 
said to be in good condition. The piant 
is prepared to make alfalfa meal ani a 
line of mixed feeds. 

High winds, many of them of the se- 
verity of cyclones, have occurrred with 
frequency in the Southwest this spring, 
causing extensive damage to buildi:ys 
and cattle. In the past two months, 52 
claims for damages by windstorms live 
been paid by the southwestern agency of 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co,, all coming from milling «nd 
elevator companies. Most of them were 
small, ranging from $10 up to $200. ‘he 
largest was that of the Attica (Kans:s) 
Mills, which lost an elevator in Oklahoma. 


R. B. Laing, sales manager Oklahoina 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., made a brief 
business trip to Kansas City last week. 
He said that the 1924 wheat crop in his 
territory was one of the strongest ind 
best ever raised. Plenty of grain will 
be available to Oklahoma mills on the 
new crop, and most of it will grade «x- 
ceptionally high. Mr. Laing, who won 
a reputation as a forecaster last yeur, 
when he guessed the Oklahoma whicat 
crop within 400,000 bus of the final e:ti- 
mate, predicts that the state will }r0- 
duce 48,000,000 bus this year. The | ist 
estimate of the state board of agricul- 
ture, released June 1, was 45,766,000 |is. 

The fire which destroyed the plant of 
the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Ki) ¢- 
fisher, Okla., a fortnight ago, also cau-d 
$500 damage to the property of ‘'e 
Oklahoma Mill Co., about 150 feet aw y. 
The loss of the latter company was fu ‘y 
covered by insurance, although the Far :- 
ers’ plant, suffering damage to the : s- 
tent of about $40,000, carried only $1 - 
000. The plant of the Oklahoma }'! 
Co. is fireproof, but the intense heat 
the fire, together with the efforts f 
firemen to protect the building, result: |! 
in all of the windows on one side of t ° 
mill being broken. Some weoden co | 
sheds belonging to the Oklahoma M | 
Co. also burned. 


WICHITA 
The market last week was a little mo 
active than in the previous week. Ther 
was some interest shown early by som 
of the larger jobbers, but apparent! 
they have now withdrawn from the mar 
ket. The little buying which has bee! 
done was by jobbers whose stocks wer: 
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exhausted and those who were in the 
market for immediate shipment. 

Shipping directions were good, and 
one mill reported selling about 40 per 
cent of its capacity. ere has been 
very little new wheat flour sold. 

A little export was sold to Holland, 
Finland, Cuba and the West Indies, but 
inquiry has been light. Importers seem 
to be somewhat reluctant to follow the 
market. 

Millfeed advanced about 15c per sack. 
Demand is extremely heavy for this 
time of the year, not only in local ter- 
ritory but throughout the entire South 
and Southeast, Offers for July and 
August shipment were equivalent to $22 
@22.50 ton for bran and about $25 for 
gray shorts, deferred shipment. Large 
feed mixers’ and speculative buyers 
seemcd to be willing to take both bran 
and gray shorts for deferred shipment 
at spot prices. 

Prices on millfeed, basis Kansas City, 
range as follows, June 20: bran, $22@ 
93 ton; mill-run, $24@25; gray shorts, 
$26@ 27. 

Quoiations on hard winter flour ranged 
as follows, basis Kansas City rate points, 
in 98-!) cottons: short patent $7@7.10 
bbl, straight $6.30@6.60, clears $5.25@ 
5.60, low grades around $4. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,- 
620 bils, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
June “81  cndtdad sees ttve 33,903 61 
Previ WOOK sca vcccceeee 32,338 50 
VeOr 260 cecvoveceredsecces $2,744 50 
Two AS GODS windsceves 26,919 41 


NOTES 


Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Hurd have re- 
turne’! from a trip to Chicago. 

H. ©. Gamage, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co, Kansas City, has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Wichita 
Board of Trade. 

Kk. W. Morrison, manager of the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co., is 
on a trip through the Virginias, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, visiting trade 
connections. 

l'red Goodrich, of the Arkansas City 
Milling Co. and Grant Morris, of the 
Newton Mill & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas, attended a meeting of Wichita 
millers last Thursday. 

H. B. McKibben, secretary and treas- 
urer Red Star Milling Co., has returned 
from a month’s trip to eastern territory, 
and Glenn Moffitt, traffic manager, was 
in St. Louis last week, 

Walter A. Tapp, formerly with the 
Marysville (Kansas) Mill Elevator 
Co., is now representative of the Red 
Star Milling Co. in northern Illinois, with 
headquarters in Quincy, Ill, 

Ii. W. Snare has recently taken 
charge of the Amarillo, Texas, branch 
of the Red Star Milling Co. C. I. Rum- 
mell, who was formerly in charge, is be- 
ing transferred to the Wichita office. 


_James C. Essington, formerly with the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., is now 
representing the Red Star Milling Co. in 
northern Indiana and the southern penin- 
Sula of Michigan. Mr. Essington visited 
Wichita June 16-17. 

F. N. Burrell, general eastern repre- 
sentative of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co. with headquarters in Buffalo, was 
in Wichita last week, and Mr. Burrell 
and Andrew Smith, sales manager for 
the company, made a business trip to 
Kansas City. 

J. J. Jessen, for 35 years an employee 
of the Bemis Bro, Bag Co., has moved to 
Wichita from Minneapolis to become 
Superintendent of the new factory here, 
in which machinery is now being in- 
stalled. It is believed the plant will 
be ready to operate about July 15. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., is in Toronto, Ont., 
attending the national Rotary conven- 
tion, as representative from Wichita, 
he being president of the Wichita Ro- 
tary Club. He intends to visit in Minne- 
apolis, Chicago and other points before 
returning to Wichita. 

Irwin A. Taft, formerly of Wichita 
= komme gg sem of the Lara- 
e our Corporation, Kansas 
City, has been elected city commissioner 
in Portland, Oregon. He is the only 
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Democrat elected to that office in Port- 
land, and his vote was about 14,000 
higher than his nearest competitor. 

Floyd Beldon, formerly Wichita sales- 
man for the Red Star Milling Co., is 
being transferred to the Memphis 
(Tenn.) branch, where he will work 
Tennessee territory, and George Harper, 
formerly in the Wichita office, has left 
for Jacksonville, Fla., to work in the 
branch of that company in that territory. 

Jerome Barryman, Ashland, Kansas, a 
junior at Centre College, Danville, Ky., 
broke all Canadian records and equaled 
that of Charles Paddock in the 1920 
Olympian international games by win- 
ning the 100-meter dash in Montreal, Que., 
in the international meet on May 31 in 
10% seconds. His father, J. W. Barry- 
man, is a director in the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. 


ATCHISON 

Round lot sales of 5,000 and 10,000 
bbls featured the flour market last week. 
Increased inquiries from a number of 
large buyers indicated that they were 
attempting to cover their requirements 
for old wheat flour for the next 30 days. 
Bookings ranged from 100 to 300 per 
cent of capacity. It was the first ac- 
tive demand from large buyers local 
mills have had for several weeks, In- 
quiry for one and two cars, the principal 
support of the market recently, was ma- 
terially reduced. 

The increased sales were reflected in 
the production of 23,000 bbls for the 
week. All Atchison mills were in opera- 
tion. 

The feed demand developed new 
strength, and bran sold freely at $22 
ton, while shorts brought $26, basis Mis- 
souri River points. Flour prices were 
_ higher, and millers followed the 
advance in wheat. Hard wheat short 
patent sold for $6.25@6.45, and 95 per 
cent at $5.95@6.25, basis cotton 98's, 
Missouri River. Soft wheat short pat- 
ent sold for $6.20@6.60, with straight 
grades at $5.80@6, cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River. 

NOTES 

David Lukens, Lukens Milling Co., was 
in Omaha last week. 

J. W. Blair, Blair Milling Co., has 
finished his serum treatment for rheu- 
matism, with which he has been bothered 
the past few years, and now is in the 
best health for months, 

W. W. Blair, grandson of E. K. Blair, 
and son of W. A. Blair, former presi- 
dent of the Blair Milling Co., has taken 
a position at the Blair Elevator Co. He 
represents the third generation of Blairs 
in the grain and milling business. 


SALINA 

Flour business last week only fair, 
with shipping directions rather slow. 
An advance of 20c bbl was a feature. 
Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: fancy short patent, $6.60@6.90; 95 

er cent, $6.40@6.60; straight grade, 
$5.20@6.40. Feed demand was excel- 
lent, with a slight advance in prices, bran 
being quoted at $1.05@1.10 per 100 lbs, 
basis Kansas City, mill-run $1.10@1.25 
and gray shorts $1.20@1.30. 

There was a very light movement of 
wheat, the stiffening market apparently 
encouraging farmers to hold what little 
still remains in their bins, 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with | 


a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BUMS WED .ncccccccsecocess 15,300 38 
Previous week ............ 15,321 38 


Grain inspections at Salina last week: 
wheat, 102 cars; corn, 51; barley, 1; 
oats, 2; seed, 3; kafir, 3. 

NOTES 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., is on a vacation. 

Gene Porter has taken a position in 
the grain department of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. 

E. L. Wallace, head accountant for 
the Western Star Mill Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation. 

Glenn Findlay, chemist for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Marysville, 
was married June 3 to Miss Ruth Kit- 
tell, of Manhattan. The wedding was 


solemnized at sunrise on the banks of 
the Blue River at the Forrester Camp, 
near Manhattan. 

The Winona (Kansas) Mills Co, has 
the distinction of having a woman, Mrs. 
Edward Simpson, as its new sales man- 
ager. 

The new 200,000-bu concrete storage 
tanks being erected by the Robinson 
Milling Co. will be ready to receive the 
new wheat crop about July 10. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation was held 
here last week, with a view to evolving a 
plan whereby the mills which have been 
shut down for the past year may start 
operation again. Stockholders are being 
asked to assist in the reorganization by 
taking 50 per cent more stock, by which 
they will get three new shares for each 
two shares of old stock owned in the 
present company. It is learned that the 
physical valuation of the properties is 
placed at about $550,000. 


COLORADO 

volume of flour was booked 
by Colorado mills last week, as many 
buyers had cverstayed the market and 
found it necessary to make new pur- 
chases on the advance to protect their 
needs. With the new harvest not very 
many weeks ahead, buyers are not book- 
ing heavily. As a rule their flour busi- 
ness at this time of year is light, and 
they are in hopes that, when new wheat 
moves, prices will show considerable de- 
cline. 

However, Colorado millers are doubt- 
ful that new wheat will sell much below 
present values, as the soft wheat crop 
both in the East and the West gives 
promise of being short. Dry weather 
has done much to cut down prospects in 
western soft wheat states, and in some 
of the heaviest producing sections the 
acreage is much smaller than a year ago. 
Some millers go so far as to say that 
supplies of western soft wheat this year 
will not be sufficient to cover their mill- 
ing requirements. 

Soft wheat flour prices advanced 20c 
bbl in this territory. They were as fol- 
lows, f.o.b., Ohio River: best patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard patent $5.70@5.80, 
self-rising flour $6.70@6.80, all in 98-lb 
cottons, prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Considerable improvement was noted 
in the demand for millfeed, due no doubt 
to higher prices on wheat and corn. Col- 
orado mills had difficulty in taking care 
of the call for bran, and some plants 
are sold ahead for two weeks or more. 
Bran sold at $25 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and 
$27, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran was léc per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 
Mr. Scott, of the Scott Bros. Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, called on the 
grain trade in Denver last week while 
on his return home from a camping trip 
in the Colorado mountains. 


Oscar Kunart has been appointed 
chief inspector for the Denver Grain 
Exchange, and will assume his new duties 
at once. He has had several years’ ex- 
perience as assistant ‘inspector, under 
competent men, and is well fitted for his 
new position. 


NEBRASKA 

The bullish government crop report 
and the resultant upturn in wheat put 
new life into the flour market last week. 
Bran and shorts were in excellent de- 
mand. Mills have increased their per- 
centage of bookings of old wheat flour 
for delivery up to Aug. 1 and prices 
went up 20@30c bbl. Many of the mills 
are now quoting on a time basis of 30 
days, net, with a discount of 20c bbl 
for cash in 10 days. 

Regarding the recent meeting of the 
Nebraska Millers’ Association at Grand 
Island, J. N. Campbell, secretary of the 
association, said: 

“J. E. Jacobson brought up the ques- 
tion of why millfeeds are selling so 
much cheaper, as a general thing, than 
competitive grains. e contended that 
bran and shorts are as valuable as corn 
and oats, pound for pound, for feeding 
purposes, and if the millers would get 
a better price for them, it would take 
some of the burden of costs off flour. 

“A symposium of prices at which bran 
and shorts are being sold in local lots, 
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f.o.b., by millers, showed a very wide 
range, running from 80c to $1 per 100 
Ibs on bran, and $1@1.60 for shorts. 
The majority of them seemed to be 
about 90c@$1 for bran and 10@15c more 
for shorts. This is a matter for the in- 
dividual miller to determine for himself, 
but with corn worth $1.35 per 100 lbs, 
without sack, it seems as though the av- 
erage level of prices for bran might be 
considerably higher without injustice to 
any one.” 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 16-21 ........ 24,900 14,488 58 

Previous week ..... 24,900 15,666 62 

Wee GD ncdecevncs 23,100 14,262 61 

Two years ago..... 18,900 15,580 82 
NOTES 


The highest price paid here for any 
kind of wheat on this crop was for 
a car of No. 1 dark hard winter sold on 
the floor of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
June 18, by the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
at $1.40 bu. 


The Dolphin-Jones Grain Co. an- 
nounces that Fred W. Greene, for many 
years with the Crowell Elevator Co., has 
acquired an interest in its business, and 
will act as its travelling representative 
in Omaha territory. 

Leicu Lesuie. 





OKLAHOMA 

Rising millfeed prices, the result of 
advances of corn and wheat, and discov- 
ery by millers of new and increased de- 
mand from Texas, Arkansas and south- 
eastern states, featured last week’s mar- 
ket. Prices advanced as much as $5 ton 
above the low level of a few weeks ago. 
Dealers in the Southeast said that stocks 
in other sections were lower than antici- 
pated, and that the situation indicated a 
shortage. Oklahoma millers reported 
low stocks because of light output and 
mixed-car shipments. Some dealers 
asked to place large orders for feeds, 
with the privilege of monthly shipments. 

Domestic flour demand, particularly 
among country merchants, approached 
normal for the season. Jobbers delayed 
bookings, many of them being of the 
opinion that flour price advances were 
made too early. No bookings were re- 
ported by mills on new wheat flour. Ex- 
port orders were few. Poor business 
conditions were reported from Latin 
American countries. 

Mills quoted soft wheat short patent 
up to $6.80, straight $6.30, clears and low 
grade $5.80; hard wheat short patent 
$6.60, straight $6.30, clears and low 
grade $5.60. Mill-run bran sold at $1.25 
hy 100 Ibs, straight bran $1.15, shorts 

1.40, corn chops $2 and corn meal 65c, 
in 25-lb bags. 

NOTES 


A real industrialist is Frank Wolf, 
of Wichita Falls, Texas. Recently when 
he was graduated from the University 
of Texas his thesis was on “The Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co.” When he returned 
home a position as manager of the 
Frederick, Okla., branch of the Wichita 
Falls company awaited him. 

A report made recently by Dr. R. F. 
Hare, agricultural statistician of New 
Mexico, estimates the winter wheat crop 
production of that state at 1,672,000 bus, 
compared to 447,000 last year, and the 
spring wheat crop, from 53,000 acres, at 
954,000 bus, compared with 854,000 in 
1928. The growing condition was given 
as 90 per cent of normal, The report 
estimates that 64,000 acres of oats will 
ne gy 1,670,000 bus, 12,000 acres of 

arley 282,000 bus, and 2,000 acres of 
rye 24,000 bus. 

The offer of Frank S. Gresham to pay 
$15,000 cash, with the stipulation that 
he assume all indebtedness other than 
that to the bank for the mill and elevator 
of the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, 
Guthrie, has been referred to a commit- 
tee of the Guthrie Chamber of Com- 
merce. The committee will confer with 
the liquidating agent of the bank in- 
volved in the failure of the Gresham 
concern. Business men of Guthrie are 
anxious that the plant be placed in op- 
eration this year. It is understood that 
the state banking board is willing that 
the liquidating agent enter into some 
such contract with Gresham. 
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CHICAGO 

The rapid advance in the market was 
too much for the trade in Chicago, and 
less interest was displayed than during 
the previous week. The opinion of most 
buyers was that the bulge was too rapid 
and that the advance would not hold. 
The action of the market the last few 
days in the week confirmed them in their 
ideas, and as a result new business was 
of very moderate proportions. Occa- 
sional orders of fair lots were reported, 
but sales, on the whole, were for press- 
ing requirements. 

The advance, however, is bringing 
about a healthy condition in the trade 
here. Jobbers and distributors are or- 
dering out against old contracts quite 
freely, and in turn are receiving free 
directions from the retail trade.  Al- 
though mill representatives have a fair 
amount of orders outstanding, they feel 
that they will go into the new crop with 
their books practically clean. 

New crop offerings from southwestern 
mills were very scarce. Jobbers here 
have approached a number of mills rela- 
tive to prices for forward delivery, but 
generally cannot induce them to com- 
mit themselves. ‘The few mills that have 
responded have quoted the same as pre- 
vailing levels, which is no inducement 
for the trade to contract new crop flour. 
Several brokers have received word from 
their mills that they would send them 
new crop prices this week, but few 
southwestern companies have shown any 
disposition to discount prevailing quota- 
tions for deferred shipment. 

Soft winter wheat flour was also con- 
sidered too high by many in the trade, 
and the advance restricted buying. Sales 
were scattered, and for pressing require- 
ments only. 

Clears moved slowly, and sales were 
widely scattered. Occasional buyers, in 
need of certain brands, came into the 
market for small amounts, but the bulge 
in prices kept many from booking. Ex- 
port inquiries were a rarity, and over- 
sea business was practically at a stand- 
still. 

Rye flour was very dull. Buyers seem 
to be waiting for a break before mak- 
ing new commitments. Demand has been 
very quiet for some weeks, and it is 
thought that bakers would cover their re- 
quirements on a good decline. The local 
rye flour production totaled 2,400 bbls, 
compared with 2,000 the previous week. 
White was quoted at $4.20@4.50, medium 
at $4.10@4.30, and dark at $3.60@3.70. 

A slightly improved demand prevailed 
for semolinas, but buying was for small 
lots and only when absolutely needed. 
Directions came in better, and more in- 
terest by macaroni manufacturers _ is 
looked for, as contracts are being cleaned 
up. No. 2 semolina was quoted at 35¢@ 
3%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 34@3%c; 
fancy durum patent, 34%@35c; durum 
clear, $38@3.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago: spring top patent $6.85@7.40 bbl, 
standard patent $6.50@7.10, first clear 
$5.10@5.50, second clear $3.60@4; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.60, 95 per 
cent patent $5.50@6.10, straight $5.40@ 
5.80, first clear $4.60@5; soft winter 
short patent $5.70@5.95, standard patent 
$5.20@5.60, straight $5@5.40, first clear 
$4.60@4.70. 

MILLFEED 

The heavy buying of all grades of 
feed early last week brought prices up 
fully $2 ton, but the past few days prices 
reacted about 50c, and demand was not 
so urgent. The trade here does not look 
for much recession in prices, however, on 
feed for summer delivery. Mixers were 
in the market in a large way, and now 
apparently have their requirements well 
covered. Country dealers also were ag- 


gressive buyers on several days, Offer- 
ings are not plentiful, and standard mid- 
dlings are beginning to get rather scarce. 

Spring bran was quoted at $23@23.50 
ton, hard winter bran $23.75@24.50, soft 
winter bran $24@25, standard middlings 
$24@24.75, flour middlings $27.50@30, 
and red dog $33@36. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ete GEE 6 ciccces 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week . 40,000 38,000 95 
Oe GOS evanscecene 40,000 22,000 55 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 75 


CASH WHEAT 

The local cash market was active and 
firmer last week. Receipts totaled 227 
cars, compared with 155 the previous 
week, and 85 a year ago. Local mills 
were good buyers of hard winter wheat, 
being interested in that grading No. 3 
and better. Premiums on hard winters 
were a little stronger. Basis on red 
wheat was a shade easier, but mill buy- 
ers were steady takers of this variety. 
Outside mills were also in the market, 
but were not as aggressive as during 
previous weeks. Sales for shipment to- 
taled 175,000 bus, against 300,000 the 
preceding week. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 1@1%c 
over July, No. 2 red Ye under to Ic 
over, No, 3 red July price to %ec under; 


No. 1 hard 3@7e over, No. 2 hard 2@6c 
over, No. 3 hard 2c under to 3c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 18@25c over, No. 


2 dark 15@20¢ over, No. 1 northe ern 15@ 
20e over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.15%@ 
1.16% bu, No. 2 red $1.15@1.15%; No. 1 
hard $1.17%@1.21%, No. 2 hard $1.16% 
@1.20%, No. 3 hard $1.12%@1.17%; No. 
1 dark northern $1.32%@1.39%, No. 2 
dark $1.29%@1.34%, No. 1. northern 
$1.2434 @1.37%. 

Daily closing prices of July, Septem- 
ber and December wheat at C hicago: 


July Sept. Dec. 
June 14 $1.12% $1.14% $1.16% 
June 16 1.14% 1.15% 1.18 
June 17 2. 15% 1.17 1.19 
Gee BS sccess 1.16% 1.17% 1.19% 
June 19 .. 1.14% 1.16 1.18% 
June 20 1.14% 1.16% 1.18% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was stronger, and demand 
brisk. At least 1,000,000 bus were sold 
on Thursday and Friday in all positions, 
most of it being taken by industries. 
Shippers also were good buyers. Sales 
for shipment totaled 1,605,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts were 617 cars, against 893 the 
week before, and 376 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at 871%4@88c bu, No. 3 
mixed 86c, No, 4 mixed 844c; No. 2 yel- 
low 88@ 88ihe, No. 3 yellow 8744@88c, 
No. 4 yellow 86@87c; No. 2 white, 89@ 
89%4c. 

Cash rye was a shade firmer, but in- 
quiry was rather slow, although good 
milling grades were readily disposed of. 
Receipts were 24 cars, against 18 the 
previous week, and 21 a year ago. No. 
2 was quoted at 77@77%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended June 21, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls..... 215 181 142 114 
Wheat, bus.... 438 178 302 356 
COR, BWP. .ccuw 1,238 748 867 696 
Oats, bus...... 1,328 1,076 1,483 944 
oe 27 20 7 — 
Barley, bus.... 96 87 60 47 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There was a further advance in oil 
meal prices, and during the early part of 
the week the improved demand con- 
tinued, but the last few days, buying 


slumped off. A fair demand for prompt 
delivery still prevails, but the market 
is much less active. Production is still 
light and offerings rather scarce, as mills 
are pretty well sold up. Resellers quoted 
meal at $43.50 ton, while crushers held 
at $45, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Cottonseed meal offerings are becom- 
ing rather scarce, and prices were sharp- 
ly higher. It is being quoted at $50, 
Chicago, for 48 per cent. Buyers are 
in the market, but business is restricted, 
due to light offerings. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There was very little change in the 
corn products market. Prices were firm, 
and a fair demand prevailed for near-by 
delivery. No disposition was shown by 
buyers to anticipate future needs. Corn 
flour was quoted at $2.10@2.15 per 100 
Ibs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $2.021%4@2.07, white and yellow 
cream meal $2.02%@2.07, pearl and 
granulated hominy $2.02%4@2.07, oatmeal 
$2.98, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.72% per 90-lb sacks. 

NOTES 

W. R. Morris and 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
headquarters last week. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., stopped in Chicago en route 
home from a southern trip. 

L. B. Lund, manager Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago on 
his way east on a business trip. 

Fred Uhlmann, president Uhlmann 
Grain Co., has returned to Chicago from 
a several months’ trip in Europe. 

T. J. Shea and C. R. Adams, of the 
New York office of the Quaker Oats Co., 
spent last week at headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in this market last 
week. 


Ashby Miller, of 
visited local 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold at $3,750, net, to the buyer 
last week, an advance of $250 from the 
last previous sale. 

A. L. Ruland, manager durum prod- 
ucts department Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, visited in Chicago on his 
return from an eastern trip. 

B. N. Lathrop, of Chicago, Illinois- 
Indiana representative of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., has returned from 
a three days’ visit to the mill. 

H. A. Sawyer, Wellington (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., called on the 
trade here last week. He was returning 
to the mill from a six weeks’ eastern trip. 


William Notz, chief of the export 
trade division, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, spent a few days in Chicago last 
week, and visited several export trade 
associations. 

Martin Hoff, general manager Kasper 
Grain Peeling Machine Co., Ltd., Offen- 
bach am Main, Germany, spent several 
days in Chicago last week, prior to leav- 
in¢ for Minneapolis. 


W. H. Hatfield, sales manager St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., visited in Chi- 
cago last week on his way back to the 
mill from a two weeks’ trip to markets 
in the central states. 


J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 


, Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., visited 


his Chicago representative, P. P. Croar- 
kin, last week. He was returning from 
a three weeks’ eastern trip. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a vacation trip to the East. C. A. Trager, 
of the Chicago office, is on a two weeks’ 
vacation at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A. J. Gardner, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Wade & Gardner, has re- 
turned from a week’s trip from Kansas 
City and Minneapolis. J. O. Wade, man- 
ager of the New York office, returned to 
that city via St. Louis. 

A number of feed men were in this 
market last week. Among these were 
V. E. Herter, V. E. Herter & Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, E. M. Wadsworth, Wadsworth 
Feed Co., Warren, Ohio, and G. E. 
bailey, of E. W. Bailey & Co., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Stephen Miniter, for many years Chi- 
cago representative of the American 
Hominy Co., is now connected with Bro- 
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kaw & Co., a Chicago bond and invest- 
ment house. He is now selling bonds to 
the same people he formerly sold corn 
and oats products. 


Brayton Campbell, president, M. [ce 
Marshall, vice president, W. L. Hahn, 
comptroller, and C. J. Patterson, direc- 
tor department of research and an: alysis, 
United Bakeries Corporation, Chicayo, 
have returned from New York, where 
they attended a directors’ meeting. 


Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: wheat, 108,000 bus to Buffalo; 
flour, 16,000 bbls to Buffalo, 6,000 to 


Erie, and 2,000 to Ogdensburg; corn, 
285,000 bus to Buffalo, 60,000 to Ogdens- 
burg, and 110,000 to Collingwood; outs, 
419,000 bus to Buffalo, and 104,000 to 
Depot Harbor. 


Herman F. Wright, formerly of the 
Kelsay-Burns Milling Co., Evansville, 
Ind., which lost its plant by fire a tew 
months ago, spent several days in (hi- 
cago last week. He is again located at 
Decatur, Ili., being interested in the je- 
catur Vault Corporation, and is unde id- 
ed about re-entering the milling business. 

The delegates from the Chicago F lour 
Club to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs left for 
Buffalo the evening of June 19. ‘he 
delegates are V. J. Petersen, past a- 
tional president, John W. Eckhart «nd 
P. P. Croarkin. F. W. Colquhoun, :1a- 
tional secretary, also left with the <i le- 
gation. 


MILWAUKEE 
Despite the fact that wheat prices |:.ve 
continued upward, with the distant op- 
tions showing the greatest advan-es, 


flour buyers maintain a waiting attitide. 


Customers profess to believe that the re- 
cent bulge is artificial and for specu- 
lative and political purposes. Before 
they will buy at present prices, some of 
them said, they will use up every sac) in 
their possession. 

On the other hand, millers find that 
prospective buyers manifest interest on 
the few breaks that have come. he 
situation may best be described as one 
in delicate suspense. 

Locally, there has been a fair call for 
family flour, but elsewhere the relatively 
steep price is not bringing out much new 
business. Bakers patent moved svine- 
what more actively, though largely be- 
cause of the exhaustion of supplies. 
Prices wére put up 25@35c bbl early in 
the week and there was no recession later. 

Nominal asking prices on June 21: 
fancy city brands of hard spring whicat 
patent $7.20@7.85, standard patent *.75 
@7.30, straight $6.50@7.05, first clear 
$5.05@5.40, second clear $3.70@4.40, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

A feature of Kansas patent is that 
outside mills have effected some prvtty 
stiff advances, bringing their prices much 
closer to those asked by local mills for 
winter wheat flour. A lack of confid«nce 
on the part of customers was strongly 
noticeable, and business remained laryely 
within a replacement demand. The s:me 
was true of the jobbing trade, wich 
bought only enough to fill current deliv- 
eries to the retail trade. Fancy brands 
of Kansas patent were quoted on J:ine 
21 at $6.65@7.15, standard patent at 
$6.50@6.90, and straight at $6.25@0 70, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Durum flour users have not made g.0d 
on their promises to do some buyiny in 
June. One large buyer who intende«' to 
place a healthy order about the mic (le 
of the month backed down when pries 
jumped. Consumers generally have }):-en 
filling only pressing needs. Fancy se?::\0- 
linas were quoted on June 21 at 4c |b, 
No. 2 semolina 3%c, No. 3 semo!na 
3%c, and fancy durum patent 3%c, in 
bbls, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Shipping directions to local mills, w! ‘e 
still scant, improved somewhat as pri: s 
advanced. Output of Milwaukee mills. 'n 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestc'n 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour I 
capacity output of 
bbls bbis tivity 
June 15-21 ........ 12,000 2,500 1 
Previous week ..... 12,000 1,400 - 
EMG VERE .ic cc cewe 16,000 5,000 
Two years ago..... 16,000 7,000 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,364 
Four years ago..... 24,000 9,000 
Five years ago..... 18,000 9,500 


Inquiry for millfeed continued un.- 
bated, and buyers were inclined to follow 
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the advance in prices in order to cover 
theit needs. Owing to limited operations, 
mill offerings were scant, inasmuch as 
output is pretty well absorbed by estab- 
lished trade in mixed car orders, which 
are given preference. While the call for 
prompt and near-by shipment is good, 
it is even better with respect to July- 
August delivery. The situation appears 
to be such that even a decided drop in 
wheat and flour might not cause feed 
prices to tumble. he forecast for a 
prolonged drouth in the Mississippi val- 
lev and eastward before the end of sum- 
mer is enlivening inquiry in a territory 
that did not figure prominently in the 
renewal of buying in the past two to 
three weeks. 

Nominal prices on June 21: standard 
bran $23@24 ton, winter bran $23.50@ 
24.50, standard fine middlings $24@ 
24.50, four middlings $27.50@29, red dog 
$33@35, rye feed $19.50@20.50, hominy 
feed *34.25, reground oat feed $10@10.50, 
old process oil meal $44.50, cottonseed 
meal “43, and gluten feed $34.40, in 100- 
Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The call for rye flour is slow and in- 
active, not alone because of the rapid 
advance in prices, but because the aver- 
age buyer is awaiting new crop flour and 
working down supplies of old crop to the 
point of exhaustion. This is a condition 
peculiar to the needs of manufacturing 
rye bread. The new crop grind is due 
in perhaps less than a month, and ex- 
pectations are that there will not be a 
revival in flour trade until the early part 
of July. Wisconsin mills in some sec- 
tions have but little choice milling rye 
left or in sight; consequently, the quiet 
state of trade is not particularly unsatis- 
factory. Pure white rye flour was quoted 
on June 21 at $4.50@4.60 bbl, straight 
at $1.40@4.50, pure dark at $3.90@4.05, 
and ordinary dark at $3.55@3.60, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Domestic trade is poor and export 
business practically nil, so far as corn 
cereals are concerned, It has been neces- 
sary to advance asking prices 5c per 100 
lbs, which is only a part of the fresh 
advance in corn. Nevertheless, corn flour 
and the other cereals have been so high 
that consumption has suffered severely. 
Operations of corn mills have been fairly 
well sustained by feed requirements, and 
recently have improved perceptibly. 
Corn flour on June 21 was nominally 
quoted at $2.05@2.10, corn meal at $2@ 
2.05, and corn grits at $2.05@2,10, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed 3@4c higher for spring 
and unchanged for winters. Receipts, 14 
cars; previous week, 19; last year, 21. 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed at 
$1.36@1.40, No. 2 $1.33@1.38, No. 3 
$1.30@1.36; No. 1 hard winter $1.17@ 
1.23, No. 2 $1.18@1.22, No. 3 $1.13@1.18; 
No. 1 red winter $1.13@1.15, No. 2 $1.12 
@1.14, No. 3 $1.11@1.12; No. 1 mixed 
$1.15@1.25, No. 2 $1.14@1.24, No. 3 
$1.12@1.23, 

Rye closed steady. Receipts, 24 cars; 
previous week, 9; last year, 15. No. 1 
closed at T5e, No. 2 75c, No. 3 73%@ 
T44oc, No. 4 71@73e. 

Corn closed 5@7ec higher. Receipts, 
164 cars; previous week, 195; last year, 
106. No. 2 yellow closed at 88%c, No. 2 
white 89%@90c, No. 2 mixed 86%@ 
8iA,¢. 

Oats closed 4@%c higher. Receipts, 
216 cars; previous week, 116; last year, 
263. No. 3 white closed at 4914@49%c. 

Barley closed unchanged. Receipts, 76 
cars; previous week, 53; last year, 60. 
No. 1 closed at 88@84c, No. 2 77@83c, 
No. 3 70@79¢, feed and rejected 67@175c. 
Iowa was quoted at 70@84c, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 75@84¢c; Minnesota, 70 
@S4c; Dakota, 70@82c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending June 21, as report- 
: bes The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
arisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
are 1924 1923 1924 1923 
eur bbis... 51,100 18,550 1,050 10,040 
Svheat, bus.. 19,600 28,000 38,500 49,731 
Corn, bus.... 238,280 156,880 133,860 58,950 
pts bus. ... 475,200 578,600 183,818 307,950 
pirley, bus.. 121,600 94,800 35,640 29,160 
eed, toma... 1,390 ..... 5,215 6,237 

NOTES 

F W. L. Blows, vice president Blatch- 
ord Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl., was 


in Milwaukee on a buying trip last week. 


D. L. Baird, secretary Huntting El 
; ’ g Lie- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, and H. C. Mc- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Carthy, of McCarthy Bros., Duluth, reg- 
istered on ’change last week. 

O. R. Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sick- 
ert Co., feed and grain dealer, has re- 
turned from a fortnight’s recreation trip 
to northern lakes and streams. 

Effective July 1, the following weigh- 
ing charges will prevail at Milwaukee: 
from railway cars, per carload, $1; for 
report on car condition and seal, 25c for 
each car unloaded. 


E. H. Neupert, feed and grain dealer, 
Lakemills, called on J. W. Jouno, secre- 
tary Donahue-Stratton Co., and manager 
of its feed department, and visited with 
friends on change. 


Robert Bacon, representing the feed 
and grain interests of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co. at Boston, called at head- 
quarters in Milwaukee last week. Later 
he proceeded to Madison, Wis., for a 
visit with friends. 

Feed men of Wisconsin registered on 
*change last week included Bentley Dad- 
mun, Whitewater, E. F. Hamm, Mayville, 
John Wolf, Two Rivers, Joseph Gunn, 
Jackson, George Babcock, Honey Creek, 
George Juerss, Plymouth, and B. 
Hilger, Adell. 

Among Wisconsin millers who visited 
the Milwaukee market last week were 
Byron L. Kabot, secretary Menomonie 
Milling Co., William F. Gadow, Gadow 
Milling Co, Barton, and August 
Kroehnke, president Kroehnke Bros. 
Milling Co., Grafton. 


James M. Sweeney, for eight years 
sales supervisor for the Madison district 
of the feed department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has been 
promoted to the post of manager of the 
Chicago territory, which embraces IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan. 
In addition, he will handle the feed de- 
partment of the new branch mill and 
warehouse in Chicago. Mr. Sweeney is 
a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and has made an enviable record in 
this territory. 

E. J. Grimes, general manager, and 
J. B. Taylor, secretary, Cargill Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days in 
Milwaukee in connection with the turn of 
affairs caused by the destruction of Ele- 
vator E by fire on June 17. The loss 
of storage capacity will seriously handi- 
cap the company’s operations at this ter- 
minal, although it still has considerable 
storage left in the concrete tanks which 
were not damaged. The grain in the 
tanks will be salvaged with the assistance 
of the drying plant of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., operating the Chicago & 


North Western’s Kinnickinnic and A 
houses. 
L. FE. Meyer. 





REPUBLICAN PARTY NOT 
TO PRESS SECTION 28 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Republicans 
in their national convention showed no 
disposition to favor any discriminatory 
legislation for American shipping. This 
is taken to mean that the party is in- 
clined to let section 28, against which 
the flour millers protested so vigorously, 
go unenforced. The section, after be- 
ing ordered into effect, was suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after the Shipping Board had certified 
that ships were available for its enforce- 
ment. 

The policy of the administration will 
be to seek equal treatment of American 
ships in foreign ports in return for the 
same treatment in American ports. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN ALGERIA 


Although the area sown to cereals in 
Algeria for 1924 has not been officially 
announced, reports from correspondents 
in several important districts indicate 
a substantial increase in planting of 
wheat, oats, and barley, compared with 
1923. Cold weather was fortunately fol- 
lowed by abundant rains and slowly ris- 
ing temperatures, and it seems now safe 
to predict that Algeria will be obliged 
to import during the next 12 months no 
substantial quantities of small grain oth- 
er than occasional small purchases of 
soft wheat for bread consumption on 
the part of Europeans. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Millers are showing an inclination to 
hold prices firmly at the recent advances, 
and this fact, coupled with the strength 
in the wheat market, has had a very fa- 
vorable effect on the general flour situa- 
tion. A marked improvement was noted 
in the demand for hard and soft wheat 
flour, although buying has not become 
general as yet, sales being confined to 
rather small lots and mostly to estab- 
lished trade. 

Sales of soft winter wheat flour to 
southern markets comprised the bulk of 
the business reported to this office. Ship- 
ping directions seemed to be somewhat 
more active this week than last. Mill 
salesmen in many cases are concentrating 
their efforts on the disposal of old book- 
ings, as the mills desire to be cleaned up 
on this business by the time new wheat 
arrives. Quotations on new crop flour 
are few. 

More inquiries are being received from 
abroad, demand being principally, if not 
entirely, for clear flour, but as bids are 
still out of line with millers’ views, it is 
doubtful if much business resulted. 

Flour quotations, June 21: soft winter 
short patent $5.75@6.20, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $5@5.40, first clear 
$4@4.30; hard winter short patent $5.90 
@6.40, straight $5.10@5.50, first clear $4 
@440; spring first patent $6.70@7.15, 
standard patent $6.45@6.75, first clear 
$4.60@5.10. 

MILLFEED 

All grades of millfeed are rather 
scarce for immediate shipment, and very 
firm in price. Demand for mixed cars 
of feed is sufficient to absorb all offer- 
ings. The market showed considerable 
strength, and prices were advanced about 
$1. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
June 21 at $22.50@23 ton, hard winter 
bran $22@23, and gray shorts $25@26. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
SUMO -18-OE 226 ccvce -. 23,400 37 
Previous week ..... .. 24,800 39 
BOOP GOO .ccceees Torre 66 
Pwe PORTO OBO «cccccvcs .- 22,500 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Te SIPS ee 43,400 50 
Previous week ..... 42,200 49 
SS eeePrieei cre 32,700 42 
TWO YOGTO GEO .....0ccess. 99,400 38 


WHEAT 
There was a broader and more diversi- 
fied demand for soft winter wheat, ship- 
pers buying freely and local mills also 
being in the market, while there were 
hedging purchases of No. 2 red and No. 
3 red for elevator storage, with the re- 
sult that there was a good clearance of 
all grades. Milling demand for hard 
wheat quiet. Receipts, 234 cars, against 
237 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 red $1.21, No. 2 red $1.19@1.20, 
No. 3 red $1.17@1.18; No. 2 hard $1.13, 
No. 3 hard $1.12%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Eastern demand for cash corn is im- 
proving. General comment on the new 
crop was more optimistic, although it has 
made a late start and needs cultivation 
in many sections. In southern Illinois 
the crop is generally two weeks late. The 
oat market was influenced largely by the 
action of other grain. Demand from the 
East was fair. 

Receipts of corn, 201 cars, against 371 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 corn, 93c; No. 2 yellow 94%c, No. 3 


‘yellow 931%c, No. 4 yellow 92c, No. 5 








yellow 904@c, No. 6 yellow 85@87c; No. 
2 white 974%c, No. 3 white 96c, No. 4 
white 92c, No. 5 white 91c, No. 6 white 
85@87c. Oats receipts, 137 cars, against 
237. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 52@52M%c; 
No. 3 oats, 5114%4c; No. 4 oats, 511,e. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, June 21, 
per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills, as fol- 
lows: standard meal $2.10@2.20, cream 
meal $2.25@2.35. St. Louis quotations 
on rye products, the same date, in 98-lb 
cottons: fancy white patent $4.60@4.70, 
standard white patent $4.45@4.55, me- 
dium white $4.25@4.35, straight $4.10@ 
4.30, fancy dark $3.80@3.90, low grade 
dark $3.60@3.70, rye meal $3.85@3.95. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending June 21, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 





1924 1923. 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis....115,220 81,480 96,510 97,110 
Wheat, bus...399,876 324,000 363,910 489,280 
Cave, OB. «+0 445,200 612,300 519,540 
Oats, bus..... 616,000 640,000 610,100 32 
we, BUsiccs awe 8,800 7,320 
Barley, bus... 12,800 8,000 2,710 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 26,050  ..... 26,950 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

GOCKS .0csss ke: iii i 8 Arete 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILLERS TO MEET 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Southern [Illinois Millers’ Association 
will be held at the St. Clair County Coun- 
try Club, near Belleville, Ill., June 27. 

President George W. Ziebold will open 
the meeting at 10:30 a.m. with an ad- 
dress. This will be followed by the an- 
nual report of the secretary-treasurer, 
J. L. Grigg, after which Professor Pie- 
per, University of Illinois, will address 
the gathering on “Garlic in Wheat 
Fields,” and Killian Coerver, director of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, will 
speak regarding this association. Mr. 
Meek and Mr. Postel will give a report 
on the meeting of delegates of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Federation, will 
talk on Federation topics. Miss Ruth 
Wardall, University of Illinois, will re- 
port on tests of Illinois made flour. 
After a discussion of miscellaneous top- 
ics and reports of committees, a luncheon 
will be served. 

Immediately after lunch, the big event 
of the meeting will take place, viz., a 
baking demonstration by Francis S. Mc- 
Dowall, director of the home economics 
department of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association. This is a move toward the 
proper placing before the people of the 
merits of soft wheat flour as an all- 
purpose flour. Cakes, biscuits and bread 
will be baked at the demonstration in a 
manner that any housewife can follow in 
her own home. A large attendance !s 
anticipated. 

NOTES 

G. C. Grogan, of the Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., visited the 
trade in St. Louis June 20. 


J. O. Wade, of Wade & Gardner, New 
York City, was in St. Louis June 20 in 
the interest of his company. 

Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., spent June 19 in Chicago, 
attending a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

.Charles E. Valier, Jr., son of Charles 
E. Valier, of the Valier & Spies. Milling 
Co., was one of the 161 cadets who were 
recently graduated from the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy. 

F. W. Bielhen, representative of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., who formerly 
made his headquarters in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been transferred to St. Louis. 
With headquarters in this city, he will 
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represent his company in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


The board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis on June 18 
announced a reduction of the bank’s dis- 
count rate, effective at once, from 4% 
to 4 per cent. This is an indication of 
the plenitude of money in this territory. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, grain exchange 
supervisor, Department of Agriculture, 
was in St. Louis June 19, to discuss 
with the local grain trade the method of 
making daily reports, both direct and 
through the clearing house, covering 
transactions in future trading. 


It was revealed last week that St. 
Louis capitalists are interested in the 
Carondelet Canal, which is to be sold at 
auction in the near future, as a possible 
terminal for a new Mississippi River 
barge line. It is also learned that a bid 
of $150,000 had_ been made by other in- 
terests. 

Charles Espenschied, retired miller of 
St. Louis, took an active part in the 
opening of the headquarters of Lieuten- 
ant Governor Hiram Lloyd, candidate 
for the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor, in the Odd Fellows Building, June 
20. Mr. Espenschied has been named 
chairman of the Liloyd-for-Governor 
Club. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change: Lewis E. McAtee, of L. E. 
McAtee & Co., Rantoul, IIl., on transfer 
of certificate from James Cummiskey ; 
Frank L. Evans, of the Evans Elevator 
Co., Decatur, Ill., on transfer of cer- 
tificate from W. H. Burke; W. B. An- 
derson, Jr., of the Acme Mills, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., on transfer of certificate froin 
William H. Hurley. 

An attempted robbery was frustrated 
June 20 by Charles Pastel, office man- 
ager, when four bandits, flourishing re- 
volvers, entered the office of the Union 
Biscuit Co., St. Louis, and demanded the 
payroll. Mr. Pastel told them that the 
messenger had not yet arrived with the 
money. Baffled in their efforts to find 
the payroll, which was locked securely in 
the office safe at the time, the bandits 
entered the cashier’s cage and took $700, 
the day’s receipts. 


The local office of the United States 
Shipping Board sent out an announce- 
ment last week to all millers of this 
vicinity of the following sailings of 
Shipping Board steamers under the op- 
eration of Lykes Bros., from New Or- 
leans to Aberdeen, Hull and Newcastle: 
Youngstown, for London, thence Aber- 
deen, sailing from New Orleans about 
June 30; Janelew, for London, thence 
Hull, sailing about July 15; Mosella, for 
London, thence Newcastle, sailing about 
July 31. 

Incessant rains and a long spell of 
exceptionally cool weather preceding 
them are retarding crops in St. Charles 
County, according to County Agent Lan- 
genbacher, who pointed out that this 
year’s local wheat crop, which as a rule 
is bigger than in any other county in 
Missouri, will not yield more than 50 
per cent of normal production. Farm- 
ers probably will be cutting wheat by 
July 1, or more than two weeks later 
than the average season. St. Charles 
County’s corn crop is also showing up 
very poorly, owing to cool weather and 
incessant rains. The latter are prevent- 
ing urgent plowing, and are causing 
weeds and grass to overtake the young 
corn. 





MEMPHIS 


With the advance in wheat prices so 
rapid, ideas of value in the flour market 
were unsettled last week and making of 
firm quotations was difficult. So many 
mills were closed that many brokers had 
no information as to prices, and nothing 
to offer. Where jobbers and dealers had 
any contracts left shipping instructions 
were forthcoming without delay, while 
some filling in orders were given. The 
trade in general did not regard the rise 
as entirely justified, especially at such a 
rapid rate, hence showed no disposition 
to buy. Rather they were trying to get 
stocks cleaned out so as to be ready to 
take advantage of offers of new wheat 
flour, which are expected to be at lower 
levels. 

The interior is still buying sparingly, 
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but had to keep orders coming forward, 
as stocks are limited. Quotations have 
been so irregular that it has been diffi- 
cult to keep a line on them, but asked 
prices for best short soft winter patents 
range anywhere from $7.25 to as high as 
$8, and for standard patents $6.25@ 
6.50. The market is in such shape that 
when new business gets started it ought 
to be steady. 

Millfeed business was lee | light, but 
prices advanced sharply. ray shorts 
sold a few days ago at $26.50, but prices 
asked June 19 were $29.50@30, while 
wheat bran was quoted the same day at 
$25@26. Mills have offered practically 
nothing, and the quotations received were 
chiefly from jobbers, who seem to be 
trying to get all the trade will pay. 

Corn meal has been moving a little 
more freely, as farm work in the entire 
cotton belt has been pushed since weather 
turned favorable. Where shipping in- 
structions had been slow in coming to 
hand, the latest complaint has been that 
mills were behind in filling orders. The 
ruling price for cream meal, basis 24’s, 
has been $4.75, but on June 19 one mill 
was offering at $4.65, while others were 
asking as high as $4.85. The corn price 
the same day, according to local millers, 
justified a price of $5 for meal. Track 
No. 3 white corn was quoted here at 
96c bu. 

NOTES 

R. E. Nye, of the Denver (Colo.) Al- 
falfa Milling Co., was on ’change last 
week, 

E. E. Buxton, grain and feed broker, 
has gone with his family to Long Beach, 
Cal. 

P. A. McRae, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange June 19, the guest of 
A. W. Bosworth. 

Georce WIL.IAMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Buyers continue to hold up orders in 
this immediate trade territory except for 
fixed needs. There is practically no 
European demand, dealers say, as com- 
paratively small quantities of mill prod- 
ucts have gone through this port for 
England, Holland or France during the 
past week. The Latin American trade 
slumped badly. One of the principal 
lines that serve the West Indies had no 
flour bookings during the week. 

Another contributing factor of impor- 
tance, so far as flour and corn shipments 
to Cienfuegos are concerned, is the resto- 
ration of the rate of 42%c on flour and 
corn meal and 45c on corn. Those rates 
had been cut to a flat 25c for flour, corn 
meal and corn. The adjusted rate was 
brought about by the Gulf Shipping Con- 
ference lines that serve Latin America. 
Since buyers in Cienfuegos had stocked 
up during the period when the lower 
rate was in effect, very little traffic is 
expected in that quarter until stocks 
have been diminished. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports very few inspections 
for outward movement during the week, 
and gives the elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 201,000 bus; corn, 122,000; oats, 
4,000; rye, 25,000; rice, 3,000. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by five of the principal lines 
serving the tropics, amounted to 15,965 
bags. These lines supplied the following 
data: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,500 
bags; Santiago, 1,300; Kingston, 225; 
Limon, 700; Colon, 1,020; Panama City, 
600; Guayaquil, 1,631; Colombia, 850; 
Cartagena, 100; Guatemala City, 1,288; 
Puerto Barrios, 421. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
1,525. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: Puerto 
Cortez, 500; Bluefields, 500; Vera Cruz, 
500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: 
Vera Cruz, 1,000; La Ceiba, 550. 

Munson Line: Havana, 750. 

Mills’ prices to dealers, June 19, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 


-—Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.00 $6.40 $7.75 

98 per cent ....... 7.50 6.20 7.00 

100 per cent ...... 7.15 5.90 6.75 

PP Tee eat 5.60 6.35 

First clear ....... ver. 5.20 5.55 
Second clear ...... sens 4.45 4.65 . 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 


The rice market was dull, with no 
firsthand business reported. What few 
sales were reported were at about last 
prices. 

Clean, 


Receipts— Rough, sacks pockets 
Season to June 19...... 661,613 775,930 
Same period, 1923 ..... 1,139,587 711,690 

Sales— 

Season to June 19 ..... 50,421 456,280 
Same period, 1923 ..... 176,981 709,921 


The grain and flour movement through 
New Orleans during May, as compiled 
by the Board of Trade, shows 214,545 
bbls flour, 231,150 bus wheat and 18,377 
bags feed, compared with 214,445 bbls 
flour, 191,142 bus wheat and 8,100 bags 
feed during April. The movement: 





Flour, Wheat, Feed, 

Destination— bbls bags bags 
DURUM occcccccce 5 eer eee ee 
DUMECO 0 c.c cscs i) Serer eee 
Glasgow ........ a. «tee ° «eed 
Amsterdam ..... 0) ee, ee fe 
BREWOTD cccccccs cece B6B3,.260 = cccos 
Bremen .......- S6.70G 8 seees = eevee 
Hamburg ....... ft ee eT eee 
Rotterdam ...... 25,442 48,000 = cvcce 
Las Palmas ..... OES - cove:  cvvve 
Egyptian ports .. - Be eee 
BORED ceccccccsee svcse 40,000 ‘ 
Ecuador ........ eet 
CRO wcccccsccee " Get?) eee 
Venezuela 5 rey) eee 
Honduras .. 4,964 oe 701 
Panama ... 4,663 eee 325 
Nicaragua ...... are 6 aeeas 75 
Guatemala ...... er ee 
CUBR occcccveces $9,860 = cane 1,046 
San Salvador ... 19,396  ..... 980 
Jamaica ........ C008 8 ..0.- 150 
WEARS ccccccceces B6800B cesce  cvcos 
Guadeloupe ..... Gane  ecv0oss e60es 
Martinique ..... San bese: © -eeees 
Barbados ....... Ae es 
Santo Domingo. . a *. wrsge) « “bees 
Porto Rico ...... 30,049 = oes. 5,090 

NOTES 


The steamship Lavadia, operated by 
Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, cleared dur- 
ing the week with approximately 15,000 
bags flour for Avonmouth, Glasgow and 
Dublin. 

E. S. Binnings has assumed manage- 
ment of the Texas Transport & Terminal 
Steamship: offices in New Orleans. He 
succeeds R. J. Carriere, who resigned re- 
cently to enter the commission and bro- 
kerage business on his own account. Mr. 
Binnings has been in charge of the Gal- 
veston office of the company for several 
years. 

Considerable flour business between 
this port and Germany is expected to 
result following the recent visit here of 
Charles E. Herring, United States com- 
mercial attaché at Berlin. It is said 
that Germany ranks next to England as 
a customer of the United States, and 
that its purchases are greater than they 
were before the war. 

“Benefits Derived from Reading Trade 
Journals” was among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the recent annual convention 
of the Mississippi Merchants’. Associa- 
tion at Biloxi, Miss. The speaker ex- 
plained the importance of well-edited 
trade journals and their possibilities for 
stimulating business during dull seasons 
through the interchange of sales ideas. 

The presence of four steamboats, each 
with capacity cargoes, at Baton Rouge in 
a single day recently, was accepted as 
proof that river transportation is being 
revived in the lower Mississippi River. 
These boats ply between New Orleans 
and points along the Ouachita River as 
far as Camden, Ark., while others have 
developed considerable trade between 
New Orleans, Natchez and Vicksburg. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


JAPAN 

Toxyo, June 5.—The deadlock between 
the millers and consumers still continues 
on the Tokyo market. The millers have 
abandoned their hopes of boosting the 
price of flour to 4 yen per bag, and offer 
it now at 3.90, but consumers have re- 
duced their offers to 3.50, so for the past 
two weeks there has been very little busi- 
ness transacted. 

The position of the consumers is grow- 
ing stronger as time passes, for the first 
Japanese wheat will be coming on the 
market in two or three weeks, and it is 
believed that the price will be very low. 
The farmers must sell their wheat as 
soon as they can for whatever they can 
get for it, for they are hard pressed 

nancially and need money with which 
to pay their land tax. Their rice crop 
has proved disappointing, and the grain 
crops are light. Moreover, those farmers 
who raise silk cocoons as a side line will 
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not realize as much as they expected from 
this commodity, because of the slump in 
cocoon prices, so it is expected that 
wheat will be dumped on the market as 
fast as it can be harvested. 

Although the consumers’ stocks of 
flour are growing very small, they are 
little worried. The bakers, who use most 
of the flour, are content to make |ess 
bread, for their business always de- 
creases at this time of the year. As 
bread is considered more or less of a 
luxury in Japan, many persons who eat 
it in winter, when there is no great yari- 
ety of foodstuffs, do not buy it in the 
summer when fresh vegetables and fruits 
come on. 

Approximately one eighth as much 
flour was imported last month as in May, 
1923. This is due to the heavy importa- 
tion after the earthquake and before the 
customs duty was restored. It is now 
believed that the millers are speaking the 
truth when they claim that they have |ut 
little stock on hand, but it is also thou cht 
that they could sell flour at 3.50 yen a 
bag and make a fair profit, so buyers 
are holding off. 

H. J. Scnvcr. 





BREAD TRADEMARKS 

Some time ago reference was mad: in 
these columns to a decision handed down 
by Judge Gibson, of the United Si ite 
district court for the western dis(-ict 
of Pennsylvania, in the case of H_1'\er 
Baking Co. vs. Ward Baking Co., 293 
Fed. 800, in which it was decided hat 
defendant did not infringe plaintiiI’s 
trademark, “Vim,” by marketing br-ad 
under the name, “Vitovim.” On an p- 
peal taken by plaintiff to the United 
States circuit court of appeals, third 
circuit, the decision has been affirnied. 
(295 Fed. 681.) 

The plaintiff, on Sept. 4, 1917, re xis- 
tered in the United States Patent ()f- 
fice the word “Vim” as a trademark for 
bread, and thereafter continuously \:-ed 
that word on a wrapper covering sirle 
loaves of whole wheat bread, whic): it 
disposed of by its own delivery sys!em 
directly to consumers residing in nd 
near the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The defendant, on Jan. 8, 1923, se- 
cured registration of the word “\ ito- 
vim” as a trademark for whole wiicat 
bread, which it thereafter used theron. 
The defendant, having about 20 })ik- 
eries in different cities in the eastern 
part of the country, disposed of its 
products (including “Vitovim”) to dval- 
ers, who in turn sold to the consumer 

Affirming the decree entered in the 
lower court in favor of plaintiff, the 
circuit court of appeals said: 

“Was there infringement or unfair 
competition? As to the products, we 
find, first, that the component parts of 
the two breads were vastly different. 
They were, in fact, different kind< of 
bread, although they were both of the 
whole wheat variety. Next, we find |/iat 
they were of different color. Thirilly, 
it appears that the loaves were con;id- 
erably different in size and shape, nd 
the coloring of the outside wrappings 
(each loaf was separately wrapped) was 
vastly dissimilar. A person of very |ow 
intelligence would instantly observe ‘he 
difference in the appearance of the ‘wo 
articles. . . . 

“It may be that there is a minor pvint 
of resemblance, due to the use of ‘he 
words ‘Vim’ and ‘Vitovim’; but certainly 
there is nothing more than that in ‘he 
situation presented to us. So we ire 
unable to find, from the facts, that thre 
was any unfair competition. It is a 
question whether there was ever ‘ny 
competition at all. There was suc! 4 
difference in the ingredients of the = r- 
ticles, the color of them, the wrapp 1g 
and marking of them and the differ:nt 
method of disposing of them to ‘.¢ 
trade, that we have no hesitancy 1 
egrecing with the conclusions of Jud -e 

ibson. 


A. L. H. Street 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Notwithstandi: ¢ 
the failure of Congress to pass reli f 
legislation for settlers on reclamati:" 
projects, President Coolidge has instru: - 
ed Secretary of the Interior Work ‘> 
interpret present statutes as liberally 
possible to give any necessary aid ‘” 
such settlers. 





Cuartizs C. Hart. 
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\N ASSOCIATION FOR ALL 


HE American Bakers’ Association 
T will have an opportunity at its Sep- 
tember convention to make itself thor- 
oughly representative of the entire bak- 
ing industry of the country. It can-con- 
tinue as it now is, supported by a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total num- 
ber of bakers in the country, or it can 
come out unequivocally as the repre- 
sentalive organization of the entire in- 
dustr: 

The existence of two separate national 
associations of bakers is an absurdity. 
In many respects, including most of those 
which fall within the province of a trade 
association, the interests of the larger 
and the smaller bakers are identical. The 
differences are such as no system of as- 


socialions can smooth away; it cannot 
benefit in the least either the wholesale 
or the retail bakers to have two associa- 
tions to emphasize the comparatively few 
points of disagreement, instead of one 
organization to lay stress on the many 
ways in which all of them ought to work 
togeiher. 

If the American Bakers’ Association 
can have sufficient broadness of vision to 
see the full advantage of allying itself 
with the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America so as to form a single organi- 
zation, and if it is willing to give the 
retailers a liberal share in the manage- 


ment of the association’s affairs, the posi- 
tion of the entire baking industry, par- 
ticularly with regard to all external mat- 
ters, will be vastly strengthened. A con- 
tinuation of the present state of things 
will simply mean divided strength and 
duplicated effort. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 
| eee a great many bak- 

/ ers are wondering whether it will be 
worth their while to attend the annual 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation in Atlantic City next’ Septem- 
ber. The answer in each case depends 
very largely on the response given by the 
baking industry as a whole; every baker 
who attends makes the meeting more 
worth while for every one else. 

There is no need of pointing out that 
Atlantic City provides ample opportuni- 
ties for a pleasant vacation in connec- 
tion with the convention. Too much 
stress has of late been laid on this fea- 
ture of convention activity, and the bak- 
ers who go to Atlantic City should do 
so primarily because the meeting will 
repay them from the standpoint of in- 
dustrial development. If they have a 
good time on the side, that is just so 
much to the good. 

Many bakers still fail to realize what 
it means to belong to a great industry ; 
they still think in terms of a trade, and 
fail to see that their problems have be- 
come national, and in many respects in- 
ternational. Furthermore, many bakers 
undoubtedly feel that the Atlantic City 
meeting will be attended chiefly by the 
men representing the largest baking com- 
panies. They may well stop to think 
whether one of the reasons why these 
men have achieved such success is not 
precisely because they have for years 


been in the habit of going to such meet- 
ings as this. 

The Atlantic City convention can be 
and will be of enormous benefit to every 
member of the trade if enough bakers 
are present. It is not a party given for 
the benefit of a few; it is a meeting to 
further the interests of the baking in- 
dustry, and it can function properly only 
if the industry as a whole supports it. 
Accordingly, it is to be hoped that the 
attendance will be the largest and most 
genuinely representative that has ever 
been recorded at a convention of bakers; 
if that is the case, every baker who at- 
tends will receive many times the cost 
of the trip in direct returns to himself. 


HOUSE TO HOUSE SERVICE 


M ORE and more the larger wholesale 
bakers in the cities are coming to 
realize that their great problem is one of 
effective and economical distribution. 
The manufacture of bakery products has 
become systematized «to such a degree 
that it no longer involves much anxiety; 
the great difficulty. which confronts every 
baker is in reaching his actual and pos- 
sible customers. 

Experience has shown that the baker 
can profitably borrow an idea from the 
milkman. Very few housewives buy their 
milk at the store; the daily visit of the 
milkman is just as much a routine fea- 
ture of ordinary housekeeping as that of 
the iceman. Furthermore, it is unques- 
tionably true that a considerable pro- 
portion of the consumption of milk and 
cream is due to just this form of deliv- 
ery; the housewife takes two bottles of 
milk at the door when she would manage 
to get along with one if she had to go 
out and buy it. 

Exactly the same thing is true of 
bakery products. The bakery wagon 
which makes a regular route, prepared 
to supply the needs of each household 
for bread, rolls, doughnuts, pastry, 
cookies and cakes, has an opportunity 
for increasing sales which is largely de- 
nied to the retail shop. The delivery 
comes in the morning, when the day’s 
fare is being planned; if the salesman is 
intelligent and courteous, and the wares 
have sufficient variety and are attractive- 
ly displayed, it is often easy to persuade 
the housewife that what she wants for 
dessert that day is a pie, and that fresh 
rolls will add materially to the pleasure 
of her luncheon. 

The consolidation of grocery sales in 
chain store organizations has in the past 
few years greatly handicapped the bak- 
ers. They have found themselves en- 
gaged in a competition so sharp that 
profits have been largely eliminated. 
Their most effective way of meeting such 
competition is to provide a service which 
the grocery combinations cannot rival. 

Of course, the initial and running ex- 
pense of this form of delivery is heavy, 
and any baker who undertakes it must 
watch the business very carefully to be 
sure that the increase in the volume of 
his sales, and the prices obtained for 
his products, are more than offsetting the 
depreciation and upkeep of his trucks 
and the labor charges. The house to 


house delivery system, however, is in no 
sense an experiment. It has been in 
operation for years, and in most cases 
has been conspicuously successful; its 
failures have been due either to bad 
bookkeeping or poor salesmanship. 

The baker who merely offers his cus- 
tomers bread and other bakery products 
is not doing nearly enough to increase 
his business. He must, in addition, offer 
them service. The service which means 
most to the housewife is the kind which 
saves her time and strength, and this is 
best effected through keeping her from 
going to market by bringing the market 
to her. Above all, the house to house 
delivery system unquestionably results in 
an actual increase in the consumption of 
bakery products, and thereby definitely 
enlarges the market for the entire bak- 
ing industry. 


BAKERY CONSOLIDATIONS 


H ARDLY a month goes by without 
the announcement of some new 
consolidation of bakeries, concentrating 
more and more the buying and selling 
power of the baking industry in the 
hands of a relatively small number of 
rich and -powerful corporations. This 
process is naturally distasteful both to 
the millers, who see themselves compelled 
to deal with an enormous concentration 
of buying strength, and to the smaller 
bakers, who feel that their chances for 
continued existence are in danger. 

At the same time, there can be no 
sound quarrel with a process which gives 
better service with greater economy. If 
the consolidated "baking companies can 
make better bread and other bakery 
products, and can distribute these prod- 
ucts more cheaply as the result of saving 
in overhead, manufacturing and distrib- 
uting cost, they are performing a public 
service. The sole test of the value of 
bakery consolidations is service; neither 
the millers nor the smaller bakers can 
accomplish anything by protesting if the 
public gets better bread at lower prices. 

The great baking companies have not 
yet proved to the complete satisfaction 
of every-one that they are rendering the 
sort of service which would fully justify 
their existence. In their zeal for stand- 
ardization they have in some cases neg- 
lected to give their customers the kind of 
bakery products which they really de- 
sire. So long as this state of things con- 
tinues, the smaller bakeries will have 
ample chance to hold their position. 
Furthermore, these smaller bakeries are 
already discovering that it is possible for 
them to work together, above all through 
the establishment of consolidated buying 
and selling agencies, in such a way as to 
secure many of the advantages which be- 
long to the larger companies, 

The public demands, and is right in 
demanding, service and economy. If 
large organizations can supply both of 
these more efficiently than small ones, 
they are bound to win. In any case, the 
volume of bakery products going on the 
market is steadily increasing, and while 
the number of baking companies may 
decline, the actual extent of the baking 
industry is bound to grow larger year 
by year. 


DON’T GAMBLE 

NLY a few weeks ago, it seemed to 

be generally felt that no very ma- 
terial increase in the price of wheat was 
to be looked for during the coming crop 
year. The McNary-Haugen bill, on which 
the farmers had placed so much reliance, 
had failed, and general indications point- 
ed to an ample world wheat supply fol- 
lowing the 1924 harvest. 

Now, however, the whole situation ap- 
pears to have changed. Following a 
sharp advance in prices, prophets on 
every hand are declaring that the wheat 
farmer may reasonably expect a dollar 
and a half per bushel or even more on 
the coming crop. The belief in higher 
prices is by no means universal, and 
many shrewd buyers feel that the recent 
advance may prove only temporary, but 
in any case the future, instead of being 
accepted as providing very little change, 
now seems distinctly uncertain. 

Many bakers are already seeking to 
gamble on the wheat market by attempt- 
ing to contract for their flour require- 
ments covering six months or more in 
advance. They are urging the millers to 
sell for long-deferred delivery, believing 
that wheat prices will continue to ad- 
vance, and that purchases made at cur- 
rent levels for shipment next winter will 
show a large profit. 

The Northwestern Miller makes no pre- 
tense of ability to forecast the course 
of the wheat market. The price of wheat 
in the autumn and winter will be deter- 
mined largely by conditions in Europe 
and in Canada, and until these are-known 
it is absolutely impossible to judge of 
what is going to happen. A short crop 
in Canada, combined with heavy import 
requirements in Europe, would certainly 
operate to force the domestic price up; 
ample Canadian supplies, even if they 
are materially less than in 1923-24, would 
certainly hold down the export demand 
for United States wheat to a point where 
there would be little strength in domestic 
prices. 

Under the circumstances, the baker 
who tries to gamble in wheat at the pres- 
ent time is taking a great and quite un- 
necessary risk. He may possibly make 
money by purchasing flour for long- 
deferred delivery at current prices, or 
he may lose very heavily. The odds are 
against him in this: if he buys flour only 
as he needs it, and regulates his selling 
price accordingly, his profits are abso- 
lutely sure; if he elects to gamble, a 
single large order may wipe out all the 
legitimate profits of his current business 
for six months to come. 

Until the wheat situation in the north- 
ern hemisphere is definitely established, 
which certainly will not be until the mid- 
dle of September, the wisest course for 
the baker is not to seek long-time flour 
contracts, but to keep just reasonably 
ahead of his current requirements. A 
possible sharp advance in the wheat mar- 
ket may make him regret the specplative 
gains he has forgone by such a course, 
but it will not interfere with the normal 
profits of his legitimate business. It is 
far better to make a reasonable amount 
of money safely than to lose a very large 
amount unnecessarily. 
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CO-OPERATION A SUCCESS 





The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association Proves This During 13 
Years of Mutual Efforts 


As co-operative associations of bakers 
have been operating successfully for 
many years in various parts of the coun- 
try, it may be worth while to look “be- 
hind the scenes” of one of the oldest 
and most influential purchasing associa- 
tions. The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., which within a few months will cele- 
brate its thirteenth anniversary, has 
been considered for a number of years 
the largest co-operative organization of 
bakers. 

Wherever big things are undertaken 
in the baking field, pian in the East, 
representatives of the Brooklyn body can 
be found among the most active and en- 
ergetic workers. It almost seems that, 
through the founding of their own or- 
ganization, the bakers of Brooklyn have 
furthered the interests of the industry in 
general. The Brooklyn association was 
more or less responsible for the resolu- 
tion passed at the last convention of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers to hold, in con- 
nection with the next convention, a mon- 
ster exhibition in the Armory of the 
Twenty-third Regiment at Brooklyn. 

It is expected that this exhibition will 
outshine other similar undertakings, and 
will even be more pretentious than the 
exhibitions held years ago at Madison 
Square Garden and Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, which many will recall 
as two of the largest and most extended 
affairs of this kind ever held by bakers 
of this country. 

Today the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association is an important 
factor in the baking affairs of the East, 
if not the country. Its spacious ware- 
houses at 1404-1418 Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn, form one of the most modern 
establishments in the United States or 
Canada. The financial standing of the 
organization is of the highest. 

Of course it has not always been that 
way, and the beginning was just as hard 
as that of other big business houses. 
In 1911 the idea took concrete form to 
found an organization of bakers to buy 
certain raw materials on a co-operative 
basis. The plan met with opposition, be- 
cause just at that time bakers of the 
City of Churches had lost considerable 
money through a co-operative yeast un- 
dertaking. The present manager of the 
Brooklyn association, Bruno Bleul, final- 
ly induced a few friends to take up the 
proposition seriously. 

In June, 1911, the first meeting was 
held, but it was August of the same 
year before it was possible to get 24 
bakers out of 938 in Brooklyn together 
to discuss the proposition and plan for 
the formation of an organization. At 
this meeting it was decided to organize 
an association to undertake the co-opera- 
tive buying of certain commodities for 
the members. The following master bak- 
ers, of which many are still members of 
the organization, were enrolled as char- 
ter members: Paul Hartzsch, Peter 
Scheidt, Anton Vollkommer, G. Sommer, 
H. Sturm, Gottlieb Weber, Karl Essling, 
Samuel Gunsberger, A. Scherer, E. 
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Schmidt, J. Guth, Bruno Bleul, F. Haus, 
J. Philipp, John Oliry. The following 
officers were elected: J. Philipp, presi- 
dent; E. Schmidt, vice president; Bruno 
Bleul, secretary; Jacob Guth, treasurer. 

The new members pledged $3,400 as 
an initial capital to start the new enter- 
prise. All these preliminary steps had 
been taken while a number of bakers, 
members of the New York State Asso- 
ciation, were visiting in Europe and 
taking part in a convention at Stuttgart. 
These returned with a full measure of 
new ideas, the result of their experi- 
ences in Germany and Austria, where 
they had an opportunity to see organiza- 
tion work crowned with success. At the 
first meeting after their return a num- 
ber, among them Martin Keidel, P. 
Duckar, P. Schmidberger, R. Maisch, A. 
Schmiemann and John Krauss, joined 
the new movement. 

The only commodity they bought on a 
co-operative basis was flour, and as they 
had no capital with which to erect a 
warehouse or headquarters, the ship- 
ments were stored at and delivered from 
the bakery of Mr. Bleul, 64 Park Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. Oct. 1, 1911, marked the 
first business day, and three days later 
a total of $8,600 had been paid by 
members to enable the management to 
conduct business properly. e Brook- 
lyn bakers took a trip to Newark to 
find out from the buying association 
there how such an undertaking could 
best be begun. The Newark bakers, not 
knowing that their Brooklyn colleagues 
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Warehouse and Headquarters of Master Bakers’ Supply at Dorchester, Boston 


structure was estimated at more than 
$75,000. 

Business was so successful that in 
October, 1912, a profit of more than 
$3,000 was credited to the members. Of 
considerable help in the erection and 
fitting up of the new building was the 
founding of the Brooklyn Master Bakers 
Ladies’ Circle in the same year, which 
since that time has never missed an 
opportunity to assist the association in 
its efforts to perfect the organization. 
On Dec, 11, 1912, the building was com- 





Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association’s Headquarters 


planned a similar enterprise, were not 

very willing to give out information, but 

as soon as they heard what the real pur- 

poss was, they assisted the Brooklyn 
ody in every way possible. 

On April 1, 1912, Martin Keidel was 
elected president, and has held this of- 
fice up to the present time. Shortly 
afterward a plan to build a warehouse 
began to materialize. A campaign. to 
raise the necessary funds was successful. 
With a membership of 67 bakers, the or- 
ganization took title to property of 350 
feet frontage on Decatur Street next to 
a siding of the Long Island Railroad, 
and it was decided to erect a two-story 
office and warehouse of 80 feet frontage. 
Until the building was completed the 
delivery of goods was continued from 
Mr. Bleul’s bakery. The cost of the 





pleted, and since Jan. 3, 1913, all busi- 
ness transactions have taken place there. 
At that time the value of the goods 
carried in the warehouses was approxi- 
mately $85,000. Since Aug. 5, 1913, the 
association has published bulletins for 
members, giving them information re- 
garding market conditions, etc. 

The warehouses soon proved too small 
for the needs of the association, and at 
the end of the fourth business year it 
was decided to erect an additional one 
containing 10,000 square feet of space. 
While the old building had several rooms 
to be used for. meetings, there was no 
place for social activities, so the new 
one contained a bowling alley and an 
assembly hall, and pone arrangements 
were made that even larger affairs could 
be held at the headquarters. 

About the same time prices for sugar 
advanced to such an extent that it was 
decided to also distribute sugar and 
other raw materials. Through this ac- 
tion, business expanded to such an extent 
that at the end of the fifth business year 
goods amounting to about $138,000 were 
stored in the warehouses. The associa- 
tion claims that the savings for these 
five years amounted to more than $250,- 
000. 


The organization today has over 300 
members, and the goods in the ware- 
houses are valued at over $400,000. 
There is practically no article in the line 
of food and raw materials missing. Of 
late, even utensils and machinery can 
be gotten through the association. Busi- 
ness is conducted by a board of 15 direc- 
tors, which in turn appointed the found- 
er and organizer of the organization, 
Bruno Bleul, to act as representative 
and general manager. The present of- 
ficers are: Martin Keidel, president; 
John Schmidt, vice president; Bruno 
Bleul, secretary; Peter Scheidt, treas- 
urer. 


In 1913 the various purchasing asso ‘i: 
tions of the East formed the Eas 
Conference of Buying Associations 
interests of co-opers ive 
Delegates from the Balk 
Mutual Co-operative Association of \ 
ark, Jersey City Bakers’ Co-oper: 
Association, Bakers’ Merchandise Co 
Philadelphia, Bronx Master Bakers’ | 
ing Association of New York, Ma | 


further the 
buying. 


Bakers’ ‘Supply Co. of Boston, 


chant Bakers’ Co-operative Associa 
of Paterson, and Brooklyn Master |! 
ers’ Purchasing Association take pa: 
the regular meetings, which are held e 
three months in one of the wareho: 
Matters of mutual interest are con id- 
ered, and efforts made to solve the n 
confronting 
Through this co-operation modern m 
ods have been employed in all these 
chasing organizations, and their wir 
houses are maintained on a thorou; 
Bruno C, Scumip’. 


problems 


modern basis. 


the 





CRACKER NOTES 


The Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. 
bought another building, 100x140, adj 
ing its present plant, which gives i 


frontage of an entire block. 


Contracts have been let for the ere 
tion of a cracker bakery for the Nati 
at Polk and Lexin; 


Biscuit Co. 


streets, Chicago; to cost $600,000. 
The American Biscuit Co. of 


Francisco, has completed the installa’ 
of a new elongating machine and a « 
veyor for the carrying of the good 
It also added a new ¢ 
ing tunnel, which does away with tra 
the goods after they pass through 


the enrober. 


enrober. 


The Lion Brand Products Co., Inc 
San Antonio, Texas, recently grant«:| 
charter with a capital stock of $2,000. 


announces that it will establish 


factories for the manufacture of m 
roni and like products in San Ant: 
Houston, New Orleans and Kansas ( 
This concern has operated in San Ant 
A committee of 
San Antonio Manufacturers’ Associa' 
which recently made an industrial su 
of the city, reported that among o 
institutions needed by the city and t 


for several years. 


sought is a cracker factory. 


Warehouse and 
Bakers’ Co-operati 
Paterson, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 





Bedford Springs Meeting, Despite Adverse Weather Conditions, Usual Success 


—Attendance Good and Programme Interesting—Adoption of Code of 
Ethics Under Consideration— Allied Trades Take Active Part 


Under most favorable auspices, the 
sixicenth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association was held 
at Sedford Springs, June 9-11. Despite 
the rain that fell intermittently for the 
th days, it did not dispel the ardor 
anc. enthusiasm of the bakers and sup- 
ply en who attended. 

yp), advance guard of the convention 
arri:-d June 7 and the following day 
there was a representative number of the 
trad’ on hand. The opening session, 
June 9, was marked by a turnout of bak- 
ers {hat was most surprising, and indi- 
cated that they had come to learn and 
study as well as to play and have a 
good cime. 

Ecard Clissold, Chicago, the song 
lead. , had the bakers and their friends 
sing’ - merrily before the gavel sounded 
for der. After “America” was sung, 
the | -v. W. B. Carney, pastor of the 
Lutlh an Church, Bedford, invoked Di- 
vine ‘essing on the convention and its 
deli). ations. J. Anson Wright, of the 
state egislature, delivered an earnest, 
patr ‘c address of welcome, which was 
loud.. applauded. L. J. Schumaker, a 
past resident of the association, presi- 
den the American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
of |’ ladelphia, made a fitting response. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


ident Fred C. Haller then read 
his .nual address which, in part, fol- 
low . 

“\ our administration started out last 
yeu: with certain set policies and stand- 
ar’. some of which were that the Penn- 
syl\.nia State Bakers’ Association was 
for all bakers in the state, no matter 
by which method they operate and dis- 
tril ite their product, whether wholesale 
through the grocer, direct from house 


— 


to house, or over the retail counter, or 
whether they operate on a large or small 
scale. All of these different classes 


were encouraged to come into the asso- 
ciation and take their place in the ac- 
tivities of the industry. 

“it went on the theory that the best 
gospel we could’ preach for the salvation 
of the industry and the eradication of 
business sins with which we are apt to 
he affected was that of the Golden Rule, 
namely: ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
This is the sum total of the law and 
the prophets, and you can spell it 
P-r-o-f-i-t-s, because profit will be what 
it results in when consistently adhered to 
and given a chance to operate.” 

President Haller then quoted Herbert 
Hoover’s remarks to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on asso- 
ciation activities, and the tendency of 
associations to eliminate the abuses with- 
in their own ranks, adding that their 
own particular association had developed 
and prepared a code of ethics along the 
ine suggested by Mr. Hoover. 

Secretary C. C. Latus, in his report, 
stated that the past year was one of sub- 
st. lial growth and constructive prog- 
ress for the association, which now has 
men bers in 6 out of the 67 counties in 
the state. The membership represents a 
ca} ‘alization of over $10,000,000. Prog- 
res: of this kind, Mr. Latus said, is pos- 
sibi only through wide co-operation and 
ge! val contribution of personal effort. 

‘.c report of George W. Fisher, the 
tre: surer, showed that the association is 
in « better financial condition than ever 

crore, and that the outlook for the com- 

year is excellent. 

r. H. E. Barnard, secretary of the 

ierican Bakers’ Association, brought 
eveetings from that body and made a 

‘ry interesting address. 

lhe closing address, June 9, was made 
by Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor of 
Lincoln Memorial University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on “The Present Day Leader- 
ship of Abraham Lincoln.” Dr. Hill 
thrilled the audience with his eloquence, 
and appealed to his hearers to be more 
rd to > amare and American institu- 

: ers generously responded 
to Dr. Hill’s pone. for meee of the 
university, by purchasing his book, 

Abraham Lincoln, Man of God.” 


Before adjournment, President Haller 
made the folllowing committee appoint- 
ments: auditing, John C. McAlpine, 
Philadelphia, E. H. Swearer, Pitts- 
burgh, J. C. Hutchison and C. Leonard 
Conly, Philadelphia, and G. A. Wilde, 
Pittsburgh; nominating, H. F. Scholtz- 
hauer, Lancaster, J. A. Sloan, Johns- 
town, George J. Conly, Philadelphia, W. 
C. Letterman, Lewistown, and Louis J 
Baker, Pittsburgh; resolutions, L. J. 
Schumaker, Philadelphia, John O’Neill, 
Osceola Mills, E. J. Burry, Pittsburgh, 
A. P. Johnson, Erie, and C. H. Varner, 
Hanover. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION 

The first speaker was John M. Hartley, 
Chicago, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. His topic was 
“The Newer Bakery Spirit.” Mr. Hart- 
ley spoke as follows: 

“That intangible something that is 
known as the spirit finds its proof and 


faith in one another is the one thing that 
underlies the newer spirit that is spread- 
ing through the baking industry; it is 
the leaven that will eventually leaven 
the whole lump if given right care and 
opportunity to grow. 

“There is a sincere desire to see this 
spirit grow to a real fullness. Naturally 
we have blundered at times in trying to 
find the best methods of cultivating the 
new idea, the best channels for service. 
Experience indicates that there are cer- 
tain ways in which the new spirit can 
find expression in work. Work will 
strengthen it and nurture its growth. 
It is a living thing, and therefore a posi- 
tive thing. It is not a negative affair, 
one which can hold itself intact in abey- 
ance or in adjournment; it must have 
care and exercise, or it will fade out 
of our being. Like any other desire of 
the spirit that seeks for better things 
and a larger future, it needs encourage- 
ment and personal acceptance, and it re- 
quires from us a personal subscription to 
it as a doctrine of right.” 

Ellis C. Baum followed with a brief 
and breezy talk on “Better Cakes” that 
was well received, so much so that, in 
order to give the bakers interested in 
cake making more of an opportunity to 





Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative Association, Newark, N. J. 


justification in the fruits that it brings 
forth. There is a different spirit in the 
trade than that which existed in the 
pre-war period. It has not grown into a 
very husky infant as yet, but it is on its 
way. It is within our power and deci- 
sion to nurture this newer spirit, or we 
can neglect it and let it die. It wouldn’t 
pay us to neglect it, because its fruits 
have been good. Briefly stated, we are 
better off materially since we have dealt 
with each other in the newer spirit. 

“There was a time when we felt that 
we had little business in each other’s 
company. We had a very narrow and 
decided opinion on competition and com- 
petitors. We did not alter our attitude 
of our own volition. The government 
put the come-hither on us—as a class, 
not as individual competitors. We found 
that we were a number on a license, 
with our name thrown in merely as a sop 
to our self-respect. He and I and the 
other poor fish down the street had the 
same impartial rating. We got just 
about what we were entitled to, and our 
personal opinion didn’t amount to an 
extra pound of sugar. We were intro- 
duced to one another as something that 
made a grand total, using so much flour, 
sugar, shortening, etc., and when the 
grand total had to be cut and other un- 
usual materials prescribed to take up 
the cut we each of us were regimented 
into service—class service. The new spir- 
it was born of that travail. 

“It is hard to bring worthwhile changes 
quickly. None of our association held 
membership intact after the high mark 
of the war period with its official super- 
vision. All who came into co-operative 
effort through force did not remain in 
co-operation after official pressure was 
lifted. Enough did remain believers in 
associated effort to form a better nucleus 
with better ideals than we had ever had 
before, on which to base the building of 
permanent trade associations. We had 
found a certain trust in one another that 
we had never known before, and this 


hear and question Mr. Baum, an after- 
noon session for cake bakers. only was 
held, with W. F. Nicholas, of Pittsburgh, 
in charge. 

THE MOCK TRIAL 

At this juncture the mock trial, long 
heralded as a feature of the convention, 
was staged, with William Freihofer, of 
the Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
as the defendant. He was charged with 
violating the bread law of the state, and 
was defended by Elwood M. Rabenold, 
of New York. John M. Hartley was 
counsel for the prosecution, while W. E. 
Long, of Chicago, was the judge. A. P. 
Cole was the court crier, and Secretary 
Latus acted as clerk of court. 

Mrs. Mary Barbour, of Carbondale, 
the only woman baker present, was fore- 
man of the jury, which was made up of 
W. E. Mather, Clearfield; J. K. Fleming, 
Washington, Pa; J. S. Hershey, York; 
Christian Stoecklein, Pittsburgh; Clair 
J. Mohr, Allentown; J. K. Freymeyer, 
Elizabethtown; S. R. Morningstar, Phil- 
ipsburg; W. F. Nicholas, Pittsburgh; 
Ralph H. Waring, Johnstown; L. H. 
Schoettler, Pittsburgh, and Gerald R. 
Williams, Scranton. 

The statements of the counsel for the 
defense and the prosecution were both 
witty and interesting. After Messrs. 
Rabenold and Hartley had had their say, 
the court took the case from the jury 
and rendered an opinion, dismissing the 
charge and — the accused at lib- 
erty, notwithstanding the protest of Mr. 
Hartley, who wanted a “change of 
venue.” 

L. W. Haas, of the W. E. Long Co. 
Chicago, read an interesting paper on 
“Advanced Bread Production Methods.” 
The closing talk of the morning was giv- 
en by Harry Collins Spillman, of New 
York, on “The Successful Baker.” Mr. 
Spillman is an able speaker, and he had 
a message that “went home.” 


CLOSING DAY SESSIONS 


George H. Stuart, grain standardiza- 
tion expert of the department of agricul- 
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ture of Pennsylvania, opened the ses- 
sion with a paper in which he advocated 
more use of Pennsylvania flour. After 
telling of the number of bakeries in 
the state and the value of their product, 
he said: “Pennsylvania is unfortunate in 
having a large number of small mills, 
some poorly equipped, little storage 
space for wheat, and the miller still har- 
boring that belief that flour milled from 
Pennsylvania wheat alone is good enough 
for all baking purposes. However, from 
the test we have made with Pennsylvania 
flour milled from the different varieties 
of wheat grown in the state, we find 
that that milled from the hardest and 
best varieties must be strengthened by 
the addition of about 50 per cent hard 
red spring flour to stand the punishment 
it receives in the modern bakery for 
bread purposes. 

“We have found it difficult to convince 
the miller that he must segregate the two 
textures of wheat, the starchy wheat for 
pastry flour and the hard, vitreous wheat 
for the bread flour. At present, however, 
there are a few of the better Pennsyl- 
vania mills located favorably to take ad- 
vantage of milling and transit privileges. 
They are practicing segregation of tex- 
tures, and are milling a wonderful grade 
of pastry flour and blended flour for 
bread baking purposes. 

“In the interest of utilizing Pennsyl- 
vania grown wheat we must convince 
the Pennsylvania baker that he must use 
at least 50 per cent of flour milled from 
Pennsylvania grown wheat blended with 
spring, to get a tasty, satisfactory loaf 
of bread.” 

Dr. H. E. Goodenow, chemist at the 
City Flouring Mills, Muncy, Pa., spoke 
briefly. 

S. S. Watters, of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, made a short address in which he 
presented Raymond K. _ Stritzinger, 
president of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, to the convention. Mr. Strit- 
zinger was at a disadvantage. He was 
suffering with toothache and spoke with 
extreme difficulty. He, however, told 
of the work of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation and urged more Pennsylvania 
bakers to affiliate with the national body. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, in his address, said: “The busi- 
ness of making and marketing bakery 
products has made such progress in re- 
cent years as to have brought about a 
need for certain fixed, fundamental! prin- 
ciples of management. From a mere 
knowledge of craftsmanship, the baker 
has come into responsibilities such as are 
incident to the ‘use of machinery. From 
simple bookkeeping, he finds himself in 
need of a detailed cost system. 

“Large scale operations require a dif- 
ferent understanding of shop manage- 
ment. The head baker must be trained, 
both in technic and in the business side 
of shop management. It is not sufficient 
that a shop superintendent in a whole- 
sale bakery know only how to make 
bread. He must know how to choose 
and direct his helpers to get the greatest 
production per man per hour; how to 
care for stocks of raw material in order 
to control the cost factor known as ‘in- 
visible loss,” which represents the differ- 
ence between purchased weights of ma- 
terials and mixer weights. Some plants 
lose as much as 4 per cent of all the 
materials purchased each month, Others 
have this factor pretty well under con- 
trol with a loss of only .07 per cent. 

“Many others of the controllable cost 
factors, such as excessive loss from evap- 
oration, dusting flour, pan and trough 
grease, loss from overscaling, damaged 
and crippled bread, all fall within the 
province of the shop superintendent of 
today and concerning which he must 
keep accurate records, This is what I 
mean when I say there is a business side 
to shop management today, as well as a 
technical side. 

“Sales methods, likewise, call for care- 
ful study, and in plants of even mod- 
erate output should be handled by some 
person who can give that department his 
entire time. Thus, management today 
requires an organization of men whose 
whole attention is given to some form of 
supervision and whose responsibility is 
fixed. 

“The selection and training of men 
for the key*positions in his organization 
is one of the major functions of a bak- 
ery manager today. To successfully ac- 
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complish this, he must study to make 
himself efficient. He must study man- 
agement as he would have his account- 
ant, his production manager, and his 
sales manager study to improve their 
knowledge and understanding of their 
particular work, The process of man 
building in any institution begins at the 
top. Without efficiency in management, 
efficiency in workmen is useless. A good 
organization is a happy combination of 
leaders and followers. 

“One of the first needs of a manager 
is an adequate cost finding system. To 
prove what costs actually are and how 
they may be substantially reduced is the 
function of cost accounting. But it 
means much more than is implied by that 
definition. A proper cost finding system 
offers, urges, and even forces, improved 
methods of operation. It controls waste, 
encourages better organization, measures 
the value of each operative, every ma- 
chine, every method, and every opera- 
tion. Finally, it builds credit for the 
institution in that your banker, when 
shown that your business is operated on 
a basis of known and predetermined 
costs, has increased confidence in the 
stability of the business under your man- 
agement.” 

President Haller then called on the 
various representatives of state associa- 
tions who were guests at the convention. 
Among them were Richard Meyer, of 
Paterson, N. J., T. F. Bayha, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and C, Z. Eby, of Waynes- 
boro. 

Fred H. Frazier, of the General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, gave one of his 
characteristic addresses, replete with wit 
and wisdom. Then came the introduc- 
tion of a number of past presidents of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
among whom were Myron §S. Sullivan, of 
York; John Haller, of Altoona; Chris- 
tian Gunzenhauser, of Lancaster; George 
W. Fisher, of Huntingdon; L. J. Schu- 
maker, of Philadelphia; Joel Arnold, of 
Reading; Louis J. Baker, of Pittsburgh; 
Horace W. Crider, of Homestead, and 
R. K. Stritzinger, of Norristown. 

The closing speaker of the morning 
was W. S. Van Dyke, of Pittsburgh, vice 
president of the People’s Savings & 
Trust Co. Mr. Van Dyke’s talk was 
timely, and was generously applauded. 
So much interest was shown that an 
afternoon session was held to close up 
the business of the convention, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The resolutions committee, through 
Chairman Schumaker, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, which was unanimously 
concurred in: 

“Resolved, That the Pennsylvania 
State Bakers’ Association desires to be 
recorded as welcoming an investigation 
by any impartial body of the conduct 
and policies of the baking business in 
this state, its service to the public and 
its relationship to the trade, knowing 
that such investigation can result only 
in increasing the confidence of the public 
in the bakers of Pennsylvania, and bring- 
ing about a better understanding’ be- 
tween the baker, distributor and con- 
sumer. 

“Resolved, That the suggestions made 
by William Freihofer, of Philadelphia, 
relative to the care and protection of 
aged and needy bakers, be given careful 
consideration by the executive commit- 
tee, and that, in conjunction with Mr. 
Freihofer, some definite and workable 
plan to cover the same be mapped out 
and submitted to the membership of the 
association for action. . 

“In view of numerous practical tests 
of Pennsylvania milled wheat flour, and 
the satisfactory results obtained, several 
large bakers of the state are now using 
this flour in large quantities. Their sales 
have shown an increase, and they in turn 
have increased buying. In view of the 
satisfaction obtained by commercial bak- 
ers, we believe that this flour is of suffi- 
cient strength and quality to be used by 
our state institutions for bread making 
purposes. 

“For the interest of our Pennsylvania 
farmers and millers, we recommend that 
this flour be given consideration. We 
also recommend that Item 1 in the speci- 
fications for purchasing flour for bread 
purposes be changed to include a blend- 
ed flour instead of a hard wheat flour 


one. 
C. E. Gunzenhauser, who had been ap- 
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pointed chairman of the committee on 
next place of meeting, made his report. 
A standing vote of the convention re- 
vealed the fact that a good-sized major- 
ity favored returning to Bedford Springs 
in 1925. This will, however, be decided 
by the executive committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Charles E. Gunzenhaus- 
er, Lancaster; vice president, S. S. Wat- 
ters, Pittsburgh; treasurer, George W. 
Fisher, Huntingdon. The new members 
of the executive committee are John E. 
Schaible, Easton, William J. Freihofer, 
Philadelphia, and Benjamin Apple, Sun- 
bury. The executive committee re-elect- 
ed C. C. Latus, of Pittsburgh, as secre- 
tary. 

Reporting for the committee on legis- 
lation, Ellwood M. Rabenold, of New 
York, read the hew bread law of New 
York state and stated that it was the 
unanimous suggestion of the members of 
the committee, who had attended meet- 
ings in Atlantic City, Philadelphia and 
Bedford Springs, that the form and sub- 
stance of the New York law be suggest- 
ed for enactment in like manner at the 
next session of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture. It was also suggested that the 
committee confer with the interested 
state department heads relative to the 
preparation of a suitable bill for the 
consideration of the bakers, as well as 
the law makers of the state. 

By a unanimous vote, the present com- 
mittee on legislation was continued. The 
members are William Freihofer, Phila- 


delphia, William Deininger, York, Horace - 


W. Crider, Homestead, H. F. Fausnacht, 
Johnstown, Benjamin Apple, Sunbury, 
William F. Seaman, Hamburg, Fred C. 
Haller, Pittsburgh, Charles E, Gunzen- 
hauser, Lancaster, ex-officio. 


NOTES 


The registration at the convention was 
168 bakers, 212 allied tradesmen, and 
about 100 ladies. 

During the convention, Mr. Freihofer 
made a brief, forcible plea for aid for 
aged and infirm bakers. 

The baseball game between bakers and 
supply men, scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon, was canceled, owing to wet 
grounds. 

Tuesday afternoon there were a num- 
ber of sports events, directed by a com- 
mittee consisting of R. R. Sanborn, J. 
A. Jahn and George Mahla. 

For the bakers’ ladies, on Wednesday 
afternoon, there was held a kaffee klatch, 
followed by a drawing for two hand- 
some beaded bags, presented by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

On Monday evening the Eastern Night 
masquerade ball was held, under the 
direction of a committee consisting of 
Robert W. Griggs, Stanley Freihofer, 
Leonard Conly, and Ray Troutner. 

Wednesday evening was Central Penn- 
sylvania night, with a cake walk as the 
star feature. The committee in charge 
consisted of Thomas G. Ashbridge, Nel- 
son Yoke, J. Frank Slack and J. G. Ire- 
dell. 

On the final evening, Albert Klopfer, 
editor Bakers Weekly, presented to the 
retiring president, Mr. Haller, an appro- 
priate gift of silver, as a slight token 
of appreciation for his services to the 
bakers of the state during the year. 

Tuesday evening was Western Penn- 
sylvania night. e entertainment was 
under the auspices of the western Penn- 
sylvania contingent, and was sponsored 
by a committee consisting of H. C. Elste, 
A. P. Cole, J. R. Lloyd, R. C. Stineman 
and R. C. Martin. The various “stunts” 
were very enjoyable, especially the 
“sleight of hand” man. 

The committee on code of ethics, con- 
sisting of H. T. Stewart, John E. Schai- 
ble, Lee Roush, C. J. Layfield and Fred 
C. Haller, submitted two proposed codes, 
which were distributed to the bakers. 
After a brief discussion it was voted to 
have the secretary send copies of both 
codes to each member, with a request 
that the one he wished adopted be 
marked and returned. 

C. C. Larus. 


Convention Notes 
George J. Kelly and Lawrence Lathrop 
looked after the interests of the An- 


heuser-Busch, Inc., malt extract depart- 
ment. 

Franklin Edwards, general sales man- 
ager David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., was a visitor. 

Among oven men present were E. H. 
Potter and H. C. Hett, representing the 
Hubbard Oven & Mfg. Co., New York. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, general manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., had with 
him H. J. Wilhelm and W. C. Mansfield. 

A. F. Hartzell, C. E. Hartzell and I. 
E. Allen looked after the interests of 
the Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. S. Mason, assistant sales manager 
the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, was ac- 
companied by E. F. Clark and C. J. 
Doris. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, attended his 
first Pennsylvania convention at Bedford 
Springs. 

Those present from the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. were R. S. Thorpe, of the Pitts- 
burgh office, and H. W. Brown, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., enlivened the proceed- 
ings with stories and musical selections 
on the banjo. 

Among malt men present was George 
Mahila, of P. Ballantine & Sons, New- 
ark, N. J., who stated that business was 
holding up very well. 

The Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., was 
represented by Arthur Johnson, presi- 
dent, and H. J. Newsham, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. 

E. J. Hoagland, sales department Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., is making his temporary head- 
quarters in Sharon, Pa. 

Martin Miller, of the Jaburg-Miller 
Co., Inc., accompanied by his wife, mo- 
tored from New York. C. A. Bechtold, 
of this concern, was also present. 

The King Midas Milling Co.’s contin- 
gent consisted of A. J. Oberg, sales 
manager, F. H. Minnis, J. P. Daugherty, 
C. E. Vickery and J. C. Faulkner. 

W. E. Long, president W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, was accompanied by L. W. 
Haas, chief chemist, and W. W. Reece, 
head of the engineering department. 

S. P. Kramer, president Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., on his way east, ex- 
pressed the opinion that very few buy- 
ers are disposed to contract for new 
wheat flour. 

Those representing the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation were J. L. Walker, 
sales manager, Kansas City, and W. C. 
Tench and S. R. Miller, from the east- 
ern territory. 

Some Pittsburgh flour brokers who 
registered were Harry May, Edward 
May & Son; J. A. Swindell; A. P. Cole, 
C. F. Baer, E. C. Breamer, C. H. Gar- 
low of Jesse C. Stewart Co. 


One of the few milk products repre- 
sentatives in attendance was M. B. 
Weisl, of the Merrell-Soule Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., who looks after the con- 
cern’s interests in the South. 


Those representing the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., were J. F. 
Armstrong, sales manager, C. A. Balch, 
Pittsburgh, S. P. Wagner, Tamaqua, Pa., 
and F. W. Lund, Philadelphia. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
had several representatives in attendance, 
among whom were O. R. Read, sales 
manager, k. C. D. Fletcher, W. H. Burn- 
ham, W. E. Powers and C. W. Hoffman. 

E. H. Pendleton, sales manager Wor- 
cester Salt Co., New York, came on the 
special train from that city. Others 
from this firm were L. Koerner, H. H. 
Johnson, C. L. Archibald and H. Feis- 
tien. 

J. W. Carence, manager research prod- 
ucts department Campbell Baking Co., 
Kansas City, reported that business in 
connection with Paniplus was gdod. T. 
Douglas was also present from this con- 
cern. 

The convention programme was a 
small leather bound booklet, giving par- 
ticulars as to the business meetings, so- 
cial events, sports, etc., as well as names 
and pictures of various committee men 
and officers. 


C. F. Gaffney, assistant sales manager 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, 
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Mich., was present, and mentioned that 
Brockway Dickie, secretary. of the con- 
cern, ~had recently returned from an 
eastern trip. 


S. Bennett, president Bennett Oven 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Bruce M. War- 
ner, secretary Peerless Sanitary Equip- 
ment Co., La Fayette, Ind., and C. B. 
MacDowell, Bakers Review, Chicago, 
came by automobile. 

Representatives of trade journals pres- 
ent included E. T. Clissold, A. W. Par- 
ry, Bakers’ Helper; G. W. Wheeler, ¢. 
B. MacDowell, Bakers’ Review; Frank 
Bamford, A. Klopfer, Bakers Weekly; 
A. S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller. 

Among well-known flour brokers pres- 
ent were E. Walter Long, D. A. Roush, 
and R. S. Einstein, of E. Walter Long 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. This concern han- 
dles, among other accounts, those of the 
New Era Milling Co. and the Montina 
Flour Mills Co. 


George P. Reuter, vice president M.jlt- 
Diastase Co., New York, arranged for 
a special train for the eastern conting«nt, 
The party consisted of about 40 bakers 
and supply men, and the train arrived 
in Bedford Springs early June 8. \II 
praised the excellent service which (Ir. 
Reuter had secured. 


The Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., was rvp- 
resented by W. D. Bleier, Chicago »f- 
fice, W. P. Duff, New York, J. C. Co ey, 
Cleveland, and J. H. Cunningham, S§. si- 
naw. This concern recently sold one of 
its traveling ovens and automatic br: ad 
coolers to the Mills Baking Co., Detr Wit, 
Mich., which has increased the capa: ity 
of its plant. . 

A. D. Acheson, president A. D. Aciie- 
son Co., Philadelphia, reported that his 
concern would represent the King Midas 
Milling Co, in eastern Pennsylvania, out- 
side of the coal fields, and also in Ba ti- 
more, Washington and a portion of New 
York state. Marshall Holt, C. F. Cole 
and C, H. Bollinger, interested in this 
concern, were also present. 

Officials of the Kansas Flour Mills o. 
included Thad Hoffman, president, H r- 
vey Owens, vice president, H. V. Nye, 
manager Kansas City plants, This con- 
cern presented two silver cups to the 
golf tournament, one being competed for 
by bakers and the other by supply men. 
Messrs. Hoffman and Owens were accvin- 
panied by their wives. 


The winners of the golf tournament 
were J. C. Jordan, baker, Pittsbur¢h, 


with low net score; J. C. Hutchison,. 


baker, Philadelphia, low gross score. H. 
M. Hitchock was awarded the prize for 
low net score among supply men, while 
D. T. Felix won the low gross score. 
Marshall Holt, of A. D. Acheson & (0., 
Philadelphia, and Dr. J. C. Sloan, Jolis- 
town, Pa., were winners of the tennis 
doubles. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. gave away 
handsome pocket letter folders. Among 
those present were D. D. Davis, secre- 
tary, H. R. McLaughlin, general si les 
manager, Minneapolis; B. H. Clock, J. 
J. Parlaman, H. D. Gilpin, R. W. Wools, 
Pittsburgh; A. R. Tucker, F. J. Conley, 
Scranton; F. R. Eaton, Washington, D. 
C; also W. R. Morris, Kansas City, «nd 
W. J. Morris, Jr.. New York, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. (of the Southwest). 


The Fleischmann Co. had a large con- 
tingent present, as follows: Fleischm::in 
yeast, H. R. Newcomb, Dr. R. E. Le, 
J. E. Wihlfahrt, H. E. Elste, S. Jud, 
T. H. Brodhead, E. H. Shields, A. Ze 2- 
ler, B. Rosenthal, R. W. Griggs, ‘I. 
Poad, T. Brenneke, W. Siebert, W. ". 
Graham, T. J. Ashbridge, R. A. Sh: r- 
man, J. S. Gardner, Charles Penny; 
Fleischmann Arkady, C. P. Olive’: 
Fleischmann Diamalt, Walter D. Pi - 
lips. 

Representatives of leading manuf@ - 
turers of bakers’ machinery and suppli 5 
present were: W. J. Eisner, Jose} 
Bambert, S. W. Moyer, Newark Paraffi’* 
& Parchment Paper Co; Anthony 
Will, J. S. Leedon, August Maag C:: 
C. R. Weber, Southern Cotton Oil Cv: 
Albert C. Barth, S. Gumpert Co; A. \\. 
White, Edward Lotzbire, G. H. Murra), 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers; J. L. M°- 
Burney, W. C. Hooven, Electric Storag’ 
Battery Co; Emile Frisch, America! 
Bread Wrapper Co; C. F. Bear, Bear- 
Stewart Co; H. A. Lockwood, J. D 
Shoptaugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co; J. P. 
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Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; 
H. J. Grim, J. F. Wilson, Jr., Procter & 
Gamble Co; John B. Kelly, A. S. Hart, 
International Co; Victor Gasper, C. €. 
MacBierney, Edward Katzinger Co; J. 
W. Pearson, Invisible Color Print Cor- 
poration ; I. J. White, Petersen Oven Co; 
Bruce Dodson, Reciprocal Exchange; H. 
Gottschalk, Gottschalk & Co; John W. 
Elder, Menasha Printing & Carton Co; 
F. S. Hoyshour, C. H. Johnson, Thomp- 
son Machine Co; F. E. Quick, American 
Oven & Machine Co; H. W. Robinson, 
Century Machine Co; J. E. Hopkins, Mc- 
Cormick Co., Inc; J. C. McAlpine, Phila- 
delphia; H. J. Tierney, S. S. Baragiola, 
Jaburg Bros., Inc. 

Representatives of flour milling and 
brokcrage concerns: J. B. Connell, Claro 
Milling Co; C. E. Mounts, Commander 
Mill Co; Ross C. Stineman, Hardesty & 
Stineinan; Nelson Yoke, T. K. Witwer, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co; R. R. San- 
born, J. R. Mathers, Lawrenceburg Roll- 
er Mills Co; E. E. Smith, Mauser Milling 
Co: R. E. Williams, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co; F. N. Burrall, Wichita Flour 
Mills Co; C. M. Williams, Stokes Milling 
Co; \Villiam C. Smith, A. J. Coombs, E. 
O. Jenkins, Hubbard Milling Co; C. O. 
Case, C. Asquith, New England Flour 
Co; |. N. Isenberger, Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co; A. M. Connors, Maney 
Milli::; Co; L. E. Bowman, H. M. 
Broo!:s, Bay State Milling Co; L. J. 
Hilstian, R. T. Hamilton, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; J. C. Sullivan, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co; S. B. Fairbank, Judith Milling 
Co; «. E. Vermilya, W. G. Goodenow, 
City louring Mills, Inc; Joseph Pollack, 
William Kelly Milling Co; C. R. Trout- 
ner, jiussell-Miller Milling Co; R. E. Mc- 
Cosh. R. E. McCosh & Co; Fred C. Tul- 
lis, Thomas Page Milling Co; Walter S. 
Grant, Walter S. Grant Co; S. P. Kram- 
er, |. H. Kirk, Topeka Flour Mills Co; 
R. D. Thompson, H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co; W. P. Fisher, Quaker Oats Co; J. J. 
Fitzgerald, Pittsburgh, Pa; H. Muller- 
Thym, Philadelphia; L. C. Fickes, Alex- 
ander Kerr Bro. & Co., Philadelphia. 

A. S. Purves. 
Bakers at Pennsylvania Convention 

I. T. and R. L. Saylor were present 
from Tamaqua. 

C. H. King, Wilkes-Barre, was present, 
accompanied by his wife. 

Ernest R, Braun, of Pittsburgh, was 
one of the early arrivals. 

C. S. Luckert, McKeesport, came over 
with the Pittsburgh crowd. 

\. P. Johnston and H. J. Newsham 
represented the trade from Erie. 

John Apple, of the Butter Krust Bak- 
ing Co., Sunbury, arrived Sunday morn- 
ing. 

G. R. Williams, Scranton, was busy, 
dividing his time among his many 
friends. 

J. A. Sloan, Johnstown, arrived early 
and was kept on the jump meeting his 
many friends. 

C. J. Layfield, Scranton, came to the 
convention to exchange ideas with his 
brother bakers. 

Richard Meyer, president Consumers’ 
Bread Co., Paterson, N. J., was among 
the early arrivals. 

J. F. Hankey and F. F. Wilde, of 
McKees Rocks, showed great interest in 
the proceedings. 

William Sherman, Butler, who is a 
great believer in conventions, had with 
him C. J. Sherman. 

_ Fred Frazier, New York, one of the 
live wires of the East, was mingling 
freely with his friends. 

lhe suecess of the convention was due 
to Fred C. Haller and his coworkers on 
the executive committee. 

_ William Freihofer, vice president Wil- 
liam Freihofer Baking Co., Wilmington, 
Del., was much in evidence. 

William Freihofer, of the Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, had with him 
his two sons, W. J. and Stanley. 

G. Leonard Conly, of the Parkway 
Baking Co, Philadelphia, motored 
through with a party of friends. 

Frederick Stritzinger, of Norristown, 
wearing his smile of contentment, was in 
* front row in the convention hall. 

. C. Hutchison, of the Hutchison 
Baking Co,, Philadelphia, and prominent 
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in national pie baking circles, was there 
all week. 

The many friends of Fred C. Haller, 
Pittsburgh, would like to see him on the 
executive committee of the American 
association. 

The entertainment furnished for the 
ladies was exceptionally gratifying, and 
will tend to encourage an increase in 
their attendance. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
invited all to come to Virginia Beach the 
week of June 22. 

Charles Schmidt, president, and Duane 
Rice, vice president, City Baking Co., 
Baltimore, arrived on Sunday and stayed 
throughout the week. 

C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, president Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association, invited all 
to attend the meeting to be held at Win- 
chester, Va., on July 9. 

E. S., T. W. and Marion Mambeck, of 
the Mambeck Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
were present. They are making many 
improvements in their plant. 

Pittsburgh bakers registering: J. H. 
Braun, E. R. Braun, Jr., F. Grater, W. 
F. Nicholas, E. L. Anderson, J. C. Jor- 
dan, and E. J. and W. L. Burry. 

H. E. Fausacht, Johnstown, W. F. 
Seaman, Hamburg, E. G. Jones, Reading, 
L. H. Michel and J. G. Hermann, Phila- 
delphia, were very much in evidence. 

The entertainment committee, headed 
by George P. Reuter, more than met the 
expectations of the members of the as- 
sociation, and every credit is due them. 

George Huber, Wilmington, Del., after 
spending a few days around the conven- 
tion, hurried home to sail with a party 
of friends on. June 21 for an extended 
stay in Europe. 

T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., 
brought greetings from the Wheeling 
Bakers’ Club. Mr. Bayha is a past presi- 
dent of the Wheeling club and also of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association. 

John J. Streett, Cumberland, Md., mo- 
tored over with a party of friends. Mr. 
Streett is assistant secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association, a group or- 
ganization embracing parts of Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A prominent business man connected 
with another industry and who was stop- 
ping at the Hotel Bedford, said: “If I 
were a practical baker, I would gladly 
and readily pay any amount for the 
privilege of being a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association.” 


G. W. Phillips, president Salisbury 
(Md.) Baking Co., and also president 
Peninsula Bakers’ Association, an or- 
ganization embracing parts of Maryland 
and Delaware, brought greetings from 
his association. He is also a member of 
the executive board of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association. 


Past presidents seen around the con- 
vention hall included L. J. Schumaker, 
Philadelphia; R. K. Stritzinger, Norris- 
town; H. W. Crider, Homestead; G. W. 
Fisher, Huntingdon; M. S. Sullivan, 
York; C. Gunzenhauser, Lancaster; L. J. 
Baker, Pittsburgh; John Haller, Al- 
toona; Joel Arnold, Reading. 


William Fechter, Altoona, J. F. Scho- 
fer, Reading, H. W. Holl, Temple, M. 
D. Holl, Kutztown, S. R. Morningstar, 
Phillipsburg, C. W. Letterman, Lewis- 
town, W. I. Mellinger, Lebanon, H. E. 
Wright, New Holland, Harry Schloyz- 
hauer, Lancaster, and Clair Mohr, Allen- 
town, were registered. 


Among outside bakers present were J. 
K. Freymoyer, Elizabethtown, F. P. Mis- 
tle, Reading, W. E. Mather, Clearfield, 
R. W. Sotzing, Bethlehem, C. Verner, 
Hanover, Fred Yenisen, Northumber- 
land, J. R. Harris, Johnstown, William 
Pistner, Dubois, J. O. Ream, Berlin, D. 
E. Lebo, Sunbury, F. M. Werner, Leb- 
anon, J. A. Dickson, Tyrone, and B. F. 
Bastian, Sunbury. 


It was refreshing to see so many old 
faces at this convention. It augurs well 
for any trade association which has such 
men as S. S. Watters, of Pittsburgh, 
Benjamin Apple, of Sunbury, C. H. Har- 
ris, of Johnstown, J. C. Peightal, of Al- 
toona, J. D. Williamson, of Pittsburgh, 
George J. Conly, of Philadelphia, C. A. 


Whitemor, of Mercersburg, B. F. Hag- 
erty, of Stroudsburg, taking an active 
interest. 


Prominent bakers attending included 
John Schuler, Norristown, who won the 
pinochle contest and took home the hand- 
some traveling bag offered by the Hub- 
bard Oven Co. Others seen around the 
hotel were J. J. Link, Columbia, H. C. 
Vollmer, Lancaster, H. T. Stewart, 
Sharon, W. D. Sheridan, Orwigsburg, J. 
S. Hershey, York, J. F. Bowman, Johns- 
town, Andrew Maier, Reading, and W. 
F. Snyder, Scranton. 


Officials of the Federal Bakeries, New 
York City, were in Altoona, holding con- 
ferences with John Banzoff, local man- 
ager, and continued their journey to 
Bedford Springs for a day. In addition 
to President Lane, Morris Hensing, vice 
president, Mort Hambergur, advertising 
manager, J. J. O’Brien, in charge of 
production, and Dr. J. Sluyter, chief 
chemist and professor of Federal Bak- 
ery school, visited the convention. 


H. H. Gottschalk, president Mifflin 
(Pa.) Bread Co., said: “It is one of the 
largest conventions ever held, from a 
standpoint of master bakers in attend- 
ance, and one of the best. We discussed 
matters of vital importance to the bak- 
ing industry and to the public that will 
materialize into greater benefits for both. 
We all feel that the results of this con- 
vention will open up a larger field of 
work to the American association.” 

J. H. Woorrwee. 





BREAD TRADE GOOD 


Wisconsin Bakers Report Business as Normal 
—State Bread Law Not Affected by 
Federal Decision 


MitwavkeE, Wis.—Bread consumption 
in Milwaukee is very well sustained, in 
view of the fact that there is some un- 
employment. 

Retail bakeries and neighborhood shops 
are faring quite well, as they have built 
up a respectable patronage in sweet 
godds, fancy goods and pastries. The 
picnic season at the close of the school 
year furnished some very good trade. 

Rye bread sales are on the increase, 
and all bakeries making this product re- 
port an increasing call that will reach 
its peak about ,the middle of August. 
Home consumption of rye bread has 
been making a steady advance. 

There has been no recent change in the 
selling price of bread. The advance in 
wheat and flour prices has accentuated 
the problem of the smaller bakeries with 
respect to making a fair profit, but the 
larger shops are still: working on flour 
bought at the previous low price. Pre- 
vailing bread’ prices were put in effect 
when the price of flour was somewhat 
higher than the level reached since the 
bulge of early June. ° 

The labor situation in the bakery trade 
is tranquil. A walkout of journeymen 
at Oshkosh, late in April, has dissolved 
by itself, and shops in that city appear 
to be running as usual. In Milwaukee 
there is little complaint heard, although 
it remains exceedingly difficult to secure 
an adequate supply of apprentices. 
Journeymen seem to be in fair supply, 
and men are sticking to their jobs quite 
well. 





WISCONSIN BREAD LAW 
While Wisconsin state authorities be- 
lieve that the state standard weight 
bread law is constitutional, it is likely 
that a test will be invited in order to 
clear up any doubt which the recent de- 
cision of the federal supreme court hold- 
ing the Nebraska law invalid developed. 
The principal difference between the 
two acts is that the Wisconsin law pro- 
vides for both excess and deficiency tol- 
erance, while the Nebraska law pre- 
scribes no tolerance in deficiency. 
Climatic conditions are so widely dif- 
ferent in the two states that the fed- 
eral decision cannot be held applicable 
to the Wisconsin law, according to J. Q. 
Emery, state dairy and food commis- 
sioner, who says: “The court held that 
the evidence clearly established that 
there are periods when the evaporation 
under ordinary conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity prevailing in Ne- 
braska exceeds the prescribed tolerance 
and makes it impossible to comply with 
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the law without wrapping the loaves or 
employing other artificial means. 

“The conditions in Wisconsin are not 
such that the evaporation under ordinary 
conditions of temperature and humidity 
prevailing here exceeds the tolerance pre- 
scribed by our statute, for loaves either 
wrapped or unwrapped. There is a 
greater degree of relative humidity in 
Wisconsin atmosphere than in Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin climate is not subject to 
the long periods of drouth characteristic 
of Nebraska. Moreover, the Wisconsin 
tolerance is 2% oz instead of 2 oz as in 
Nebraska, and is 1% oz in excess or 14 
oz in deficiency per lb, while in Nebraska 
there is no tolerance in deficiency at all. 
This department will continue to en- 
force the Wisconsin law as in the past.” 


NOTES 

The Wisconsin Rapids bakery has re- 
opened for business. It is conducting a 
retail business only. 

The Rotter Baking Co., 517 Reservoir 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has increased its 
capital stock to $125,000. 

The Rose bakery, Burlington, has in- 
augurated a house-to-house service for 
customers residing more than three 
blocks from the shop. This feature is in 
charge of John Fries. 

Carl D. Wendt, proprietor Eagle bak- 
ery, 1524 Oregon Street, Oshkosh, was 
married, June 16, to Mrs. Lulu R. Dav- 
enport, a leading music teacher and 
choral instructor of Oshkosh. 

Orville Thompson, formerly of Eau 
Claire, but recently conducting a bakery 
at Minocqua, has disposed of the busi- 
ness and with P. J. Smith has purchased 
the Golden Krust bakery, Chippewa 
Falls. 

The Universal Grocery Co., Madison, 
has increased its chain to 16 stores by 
purchasing the Skult grocery at 1401 
University Avenue, and the Phalen store 
at 2641 Winnebago Street. The com- 
pany is a large handler of bread and 
pastries. 


Miss V. E. Parsons, of the home serv- 
ice department, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, recently conducted a highly 
successful demonstration of Gold Medal 
foods at a special pure food show held 
by the H. C, Prange Co., the leading de- 
partment store in Sheboygan. 


The Endisch bakery, 1227 Superior 
Avenue, Sheboygan, is now owned and 
managed by Richard Siebert, of Mineral 
Point. Mr. Siebert learned the bakery 
trade in Germany and came to America 
34 years ago, settling at Hammond, Ind., 
where he established the present Ham- 
mond Baking Co. 

L. E. Meyer. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Indiana Bakers’ Association held 
an interesting meeting in the office of the 
Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co., June 4. 
There were 38 bakers present. E. K. 
Quigg, a past president of the associa- 
tion, welcomed the bakers to Richmond 
and especially to his own plant, where 
he hoped they would make themselves at 
home. 

Secretary C. P. Ehlers explained what 
the association was doing to help the 
bakers of Indiana, and the money the 
association was saving them through 
compensation insurance. He stated that 
he hoped to take the association to every 
baker in the state this year. 

Numerous loaves of bread were on 
display, and Otis W. Hall, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, scored each, ex- 
pate their good and bad points. The 

akers took advantage of Mr. Hall’s 
a ed to learn something about pro- 

ucing a quality loaf. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, gave 
one of his famous blackboard talks, This 
was followed by a lively discussion. 

Elmer L, Cline, of Indianapolis, told 
what the American Institute is doing for 
the bakers and the good to be derived 
from belonging to state and national as- 
sociations, urging those who were not 
members to join. 

Past presidents William H. Mohler, 
A. W. Wilkinson and John Zwissler each 
gave a short talk on the benefits of asso- 
ciation membership. 

In the evening E. K. Quigg acted as 
host to the bakers at a dinner in the 
Valley Inn, a country club some miles 
from Richmond. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW YORK BAKERY EXHIBITION 





Retailers of Eastern States Turn Out En Masse at Combined Convention and 
Machinery Exhibit at Brooklyn — Largest Gathering of American 
Bakers in Years— Max Strasser, of New York, President 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The innovation of 
the Brooklyn retail bakers, to combine 
with their annual convention an exposi- 
tion of bakers’ supplies and equipment, 
was a step in the right direction. There 
have been very few annual gatherings 
lately so well attended as the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers at Brooklyn during the week 
of June 2. From all parts of the east- 
ern states came members of the trade, 
and an unusually large audience greeted 
President Max Strasser when he opened 
the meeting at the armory of the 
‘Twenty-third Regiment. 

The exhibition was a drawing card to 
get representative bakers from the entire 
East, embracing New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Washington and Connecticut, together, 
and a movement was started for an even 
closer connection between the baking in- 
terests of the entire country. Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, president American Bak- 
ers’ Association, and Joseph Poehlmann, 
president of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, took active parts in the 
deliberations, with the definite purpose 
of finding ways and means to bind the 
New York state association to the na- 
tional bodies. Sometimes heated argu- 
ments were made by the speakers, but 
the spirit of harmony and friendship pre- 
vailed throughout the entire convention. 


AT THE CONVENTION 


Of importance and interest were the 
addresses of Mr. Stritzinger and Mr. 
Poehlmann. The first informed the New 
York bakers that his organization is com- 
posed of both wholesale and retail bak- 
ers, and is glad to extend a heatty wel- 
come to new members. Mr. Poehlmann 
had his treasurer, ‘George Geissler, of 
Joliet, Ill., with him, and both gentlemen 
expressed themselves as. highly pleased 
with the results achieved. The New York 
organization does not as yet belong to 
the national body of retailers. Mr. Poehl- 
mann urged the New Yorkers to co- 
operate with the national body, and was 
highly gratified when, during the week, 
a conference committee was appointed 
which will confer with his association. 
This is the first step toward actual 
membership in the national association, 
and the hope was expressed that the New 
York state association may take an active 
part therein. 

The reports of local organizations 
showed in almost all cases an increase in 
membership, but time and again the com- 
plaint was made that, in spite of this, 
meetings are not well attended and that 
the bakers of the East do not take the 
hearty interest in trade affairs as here- 
tofore. 

Edward Riegelmann, borough presi- 
dent, welcomed the delegates and extend- 
ed to them the freedom of the city. 
Mayor John F. Hylan was unable to 
attend the convention, being out of town. 

The committee on credentials reported 
delegates present from the Buffalo Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, Master Bakers’ 
Association of the Bronx, Retailers’ and 
Master Bakers’ Exchange of Rochester, 
Master Bakers’ Association of Richmond 
County, Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Yonkers Master Bakers, United 
Master Bakers of New York, and Kings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade. 


ABOLISHMENT OF NIGHT WORK 


A resolution was offered by the Master 
Bakers’ Association of the Bronx favor- 
ing the abolishment of night ‘work in 
bemeshene. During the lengthy debate, it 
developed that a similar resolution was 
adopted by the state body in a former 
convention, but it was not followed up. 
Julius Zink, George Fiedler, Albin E. 
Plarre and others pleaded for and 
against the resolution. The majority of 
bakers seems to favor the abolishment 
of night work, but the question arises 
whether such a change is possible with- 
out greatly injuring the service the baker 
gives to the general public. Mr. Strasser 


pointed out that 24 countries have al- 
ready abolished night work. Finally, the 
resolution was referred to the executive 
board, to be reported on at next year’s 
convention. 

Of course the Sunday closing law came 
up for a debate. Some bakers favored 
a closed shop on the Sabbath, while oth- 
ers thought it necessary to keep the bak- 
ery open. The executive committee was 
instructed to see to it that the words “and 
bakery products” be added to the ex- 
emption clause of the present law. This 
was done in order to overcome the pres- 
ent practice of permitting delicatessen 
stores to sell anything in the baked goods 
line, while the baker is compelled to keep 
his store closed. 

One of the most interesting reports 
was that of the committee on increasing 
bread sales. Among the principal speak- 
ers were Carl L. Kehlhof, George Fiedler 
and Paul Seibold. As the principal rea- 
sons for the decline in bread sales, the 
failure of the retail baker to advertise 
his goods, the discontinuation of bread 
deliveries to the home, the lack of uni- 
formity and the tendency to prefer cake 
and pastry sales were pointed out. 

Bakers in the East are turning more 
and more to the production of cakes and 
pastry, thereby neglecting bread. Mr. 
Kehlhof expressed the opinion that it is 
almost impossible for the retailer to com- 
pete with the large concern, because the 
small bakery cannot be accurately and 
scientifically controlled. Large wholesale 
bakeries specialize in bread, while the 
neighborhood baker has to make a varied 
line. 

The use of the no-dough-time process 
as a means to supply the public with 
fresh hot bread at least twice a day was 
given as one remedy to overcome whole- 
salers’ competition. Another was to 
make a greater variety of bread, such as 
wheat, rye, graham, raisin and gluten, 
and to change this varied output from 
day to day, and advertise this fact. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Max Strasser, president; William 
Horcheler, Rochester, first vice presi- 
dent; Paul Seibold, Brooklyn, second vice 
president; Carl Kehlhof, Buffalo, third 
vice president; Rudolph Zink, New York, 
secretary; Martin Keidel, Brooklyn, 
treasurer. Albin E. Plarre installed the 
new officers. Charles Speidel, of Buffalo, 
was chosen as chairman of the legislative 
committee. Upon invitation of William 
Horcheler, president of the Retailers’ 
and Master Bakers’ Exchange of Roches- 
ter, the next convention will be held at 
Rochester. 

THE SPEAKERS 


Only three papers were read. Henry 
J. Hahn, manager of the specialty de- 
partment of Jaburg Bros., Inc., heartily 
congratulated the association upon the 
successful convention and exhibition. He 
urged the bakers to use quality goods 
only, and advised them to do more ad- 
vertising. Mr. Hahn praised the pre- 
vailing spirit of co-operation, and point- 
ed out that, for the first time in 24 
years, bakers and members of the allied 
trades are working together, and ex- 
pressed the hope that this feeling of 
stick-together will continue. 

Isidor Buxbaum, legal adviser of the 
Brooklyn Purchasing Association, in his 
address, said: 

“The inventive and progressive mind 
has made the retail baker’s business more 
sanitary and economical, and has elim- 
inated much of the former drudgery. His 
trade has been placed on a higher plane 
through the improvements and changes 
conceived and perfected by those inter- 
ested in his success, and no doubt many 
of these improvements and changes were 
the result of the animated discussions at 
annual conventions. Active minds, gath- 
ered in conference and engaged in whole- 
some discussion of suggested improve- 
ments and reforms, have produced most 
gratifying results. 

“The advent of large concerns manu- 
facturing in big quantities the products 


of the retail baker and competing most 
vigorously with the latter has been but 
recent, yet their growth has been unduly 
rapid and alarming. The immense busi- 
ness gained by them in a comparatively 
short time is not entirely due to the 
growth of the population, nor to the 
increase in the number of those who now 
purchase bakery products which they for- 
merly made at home, but mainly to the 
absorption of a large share of the busi- 
ness formerly done by the neighborhood 
baker. The latter’s business has substan- 
tially suffered in volume since the estab- 
lishment of the wholesale bakeries, and 
it continues to suffer, and no time should 
be lost in devising ways and means to 
halt the threatened elimination of the 
neighborhood baker. 

“No one who is at all familiar with this 
subject has failed to observe the increase 
of unnecessary legislation, federal, state 
and local, which is exclusively aimed at 
the retail baker, and which has persistent- 
ly, insidiously and harmfully burdened 
him and retarded his progress. When- 
ever new legislation was enacted with 
the honest purpose of making bakery 
products more wholesome, nutritious or 
sanitary, the retail baker did not com- 
plain. But when legislation is secretly 
conceived, cunningly accelerated and 
raysteriously enacted, which is unneces- 
sary, drastic, arbitrary and troublesome, 
then there is just cause for his complaint. 

“As attorney for numerous retail bak- 
ers I have had the opportunity to observe 
with some concern the constant increase 
in the number of foreign substance cases. 
I refer to suits to recover damages for 
injuries to body, health or feelings by 
reason of the alleged finding in bakery 
products of nails, glass, hair, bugs and 
a variety of other articles that have no 
reasonable relation to, ndr justification 
for being present in, bread, cakes, pastry 
or pies. 

“No matter how clean, wholesome and 
carefully prepared your products may be 
and how free the same are from any 
foreign substance, when they leave your 
store and shop you suddenly find your- 
self, much surprised and chagrined, the 
defendant in an action for damages. 
There is no occasion for alarm, but it is 
timely and wise to give the subject due 
consideration.” 

The last speaker on the programme 
was Morse Frankel, with a very forceful 
address, featuring the value of co-opera- 
tion. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE 


An annual convention would be incom- 
plete without a little merriment. Taking 
this fact into consideration, the conven- 
tion committee had arranged a number 
of entertainments. The social evening 
at Schwaben Hall was a great success, 
and it was long after midnight when the 
last guests sang “Home, Sweet Home.” 

The warehouse of the Brooklyn Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Purchasing Association on 
Decatur Street was ladies’ headquarters, 
and a series of luncheons, teas and get- 
togethers were held there. The ladies 
took their visitors on a shopping tour, 
and after an informal dinner at Trom- 
mer’s the party went.to Coney Island. 

The climax of the social entertainment 
was the banquet at Trommer’s, attended 
by about 800. Counselor Isidor Bux- 
baum acted as toastmaster. Paul Sei- 
bold, convention chairman, welcomed the 

ests and introduced as first speaker 

ax Strasser. Among other speakers 
were Dr. Frank J. Monaghan, health 
commissioner of New York, Victor Rid- 
der, Mrs. M. L. Welzmiller, deputy com- 
missioner of markets, Raymond Strit- 
zinger, Martin Keidel and Morris M. 
Frankel. 

CONVENTION SIDE LIGHTS 


The allied trades were strongly repre- 
sented during the entire exhibition. 

H. F. Goodrich and F. Bennett of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Bayonne, dem- 
onstrated Scoco and Snowdrift. 

The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., of New York, distributed samples of 
Crisco, and R. C. Treis, J. J. Reynolds, 
C. R. Chesley and R. S. Morton were 
kept busy. 

Bakers from Richmond borough helped 
to make the affair a success. In the 
Staten Island delegation were Mark 
Roth, Martin Eymer, Herman Freiberger 
and E. Angermueller. 
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Hoboken, N. J., sent M. Conrad, 
George Dreher, R. Gondeck, A. Rudolf, 
H. Schmitt, Louis Wagner, J. Goodman, 
Edward .Goodman, A. Rohre, and N. 
Staal, among many others. 


Prominent among New England bakers 
were Charles Triller, E. Schatz, F. w. 
Bonschau, James Burnett, B. Ernst, \ax 
E. Knopp, K. Molin, Oswald Mahn, An- 
ton Schatz, Robert Rausch, B. Schirier, 
and others. 


The reception booth of the Malt-Dias- 
tase Co. of New York, in which Vice 
President George P. Reuter reigned, 
served as a general rendezvous for |)ak- 
ers. With him were C. L. Wastcoat ind 
E. Deyerberg. 


The Bakers’ Mutual Insurance (),’s 
booth was filled with members of the 
trade seeking information about in ir- 
ance matters, or the contempleted | ik- 
ers’ Finance Corporation. President \|- 
bin E. Plarre, Charles Geisert and G. 
Sanders officiated. 


One of the few milling concerns w’ ich 
took active part in the exposition, the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Minne: }jo- 
lis, handed out samples of flour in h: .d- 
somely printed silk sacks. W. J. St «k- 
mann, W. F. Leederman and A. (. 
Frazer were present. 


The S. Gumpert Co., of Brooklyn, ad 
a special line of devil’s food mixt: res 
and chocolate icing powder on dis) sy. 
The latter is new in the baking ne. 
Secretary D. W. Janover, H. C. P ‘ill, 
J. M. Canahan, L. W. Bogner, P ter 
Gillen, D. Schneidermann and L. k ne 
were present. 


The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., of >» ew 
York, had an extensive display of | ik- 
ers’ machinery, utensils and equipm: nt, 
including the Bennett portable oven nd 
Peerless tempering tank. John Jab. rg, 
Martin Miller, D. W. Davis, H. E. Pf if- 
fer, J. G. Rappold and Carl Bechi ld 
were in charge. 


From Newark came William Ball: id, 
William Buihle, Paul Becker, Wil! im 
Burkhardt, L. A. Caprio, George Fa. th, 
A. F. Frosch, Joseph Gutleber, Ju ius 
Greus, Frank Grimm, Frederick G: th, 
William Kaes, E. Kellner, Jacw ies 
Kaefer, H. Schmieder, L. Schrott, P. 
Hirn, and others. 


Among manufacturers who visited ‘he 
exhibition were J. G. Redner, of ‘he 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrap) ing 
Machine Co., Fred. Wolff, of the Fred. 
Wolff Millwrighting & Machine Co., Niw- 
ark, N. J., J. Holahan, of the Cent :ry 
Machine Co., J. W. Hicklin, secret iry 
Hubbard Oven Co, of Chicago. 


Views of the Petersen oven were shown 
at the booth of the Petersen Oven ('o. 
and O. J. White Co., of New York. he 
Union Wonder molder and wrap) ing 
machine as well as the Glen sifter nd 
mixer, were also displayed. O. J. Wiiite 
was in charge, assisted by H. F. Lock- 
wood, L. W. Gherrity, J. M. Wilde, «tc. 


The show piece of the exhibition was 
a gigantic bread monument, designed by 
Martin Keidel, president of the ex) bi- 
tion committee. Thousands of loi ves 
of bread, some of them 8 to 10 feet long, 
rolls, and all kinds of baked goods wre 
artistically arranged into one big p) :a- 
mid, topped off with small Ameri an 
flags. 

A very complete exhibit had been ir- 
ranged by the Merrell-Soule Co., of 
Syracuse. It had an artificial cow on 
display, from which milk was ser\ <d. 
R. G. Soule, vice president, was in 
charge, with Joseph Braker, sales m n- 
ager, W. Plath, plant chemist, M. W: 5!, 
Charles Petz, Mrs. C. S. Lander : 14 
Mrs. H. Kerns as assistants. 


An interesting display of model fro ts 
of its Hubbard, Hubbard American « 
Acme ovens was shown by the Hubb: d 
Oven & Mfg. Co. of Chicago. Bak: ’s 
were seeking further information ab: ‘t 
the heavy duty Hubbard installed in t « 
Ideal Neighborhood Bakery under | ¢ 
— of C. C. Sharp, E. H. Pott’, 

. Hett and O. Wisemantel. 


One of the largest exhibits was that f 
Jaburg Brothers, Inc., of New Yo 
tashasing a general line of pure fo: ! 
products, utensils, paint, etc. Amo - 
those who greeted bakers at this boo ' 
were Hugo Jaburg, president, Henry |.. 
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Jaburg, vice president, Henry A. Kroeg- 
er, treasurer, Henry J. Hahn, John H. 
Stobbe, A. Mank, Fred Schaeffer, C. S. 
Shepard, George Herman and Harry 
Hasenbein. 

The Ideal Neighborhood Bakery, erect- 
ed and conducted by The Fleischmann 
Co., attracted considerable attention. 
Vice President Daniel P. Woolley was 
in charge, assisted by Howard Clark, of 
the bakers’ service department. In the 
bakeshop J. W. Hawks, of the bakers’ 
department, was in command. All kinds 
of sweet dough goods were made by the 
no-Jough-time process, and the public 
had a chance to see a full line of cakes, 
bun:. rolls, doughnuts, etc. 

\ learty welcome was extended to the 
deley»tion from New Jersey. Under the 
innee of their officers, the New Jer- 
sey bikers inspected the exhibition and 
then went to convention hall, where Max 
Stras.cr, state president, extended greet- 
ings. Among the delegates were Kaspar 
Hufr.gel, president, and A. Lang, sec- 
retar., of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-opera- 
tive .. sociation; G. Dreher and E. Wirth 
from 'ersey City;'T. G. Wiech, president 
Mast: Bakers’ Co-operative Association 
of Paicrson, L. Metz, president New Jer- 
sey Doard of Trade, Charles Anderson, 
of Montelair, and Harry Barber, of 
Tren!on. 

Ar ong bakers who brought best wishes 
fron: Philadelphia were Theodore Bren- 
necks, D. Bitzer, Robert Bohmer, G. 
Becker, C. Essenthier, M. Eger, George 
Egeliraut, M. Fritz, M. Folz, G. E. 
Flub: cher, C. Fuchs, A. Fischer, Charles 
Fritz. Edward Graf, Charles Goehler, 
Fred-rick Hartmann, J. Hessmann, L. 
Hau-cr, O. Hertensteiner, F. Haag, F. 
Heinrich, Herman Hauser, A. Horni, F. 
Herch, A. Joerg, F. Keller, L. Krummer, 
Pau! Kreuger, William Kirschner, Albert 
Kronmueller, Henry Krug, R. Krueger, 
Jacob Kohle, M. Lombrecht, M. Leiser, 
Frederick Leiser, John Lambrecht, G. 
Marchl, Otto Maesle, George Molkt, M. 
Michael, Paul Meinhardt, e. Orthwein, 
Louis Ott, Charles Plate, G. Pfaff, H. 
W. Robinson, Henry Rauk, Robert Rath- 
geber, G. Ruggaber, Emil Schick, Louis 
Stern, A, Schoenthaler, H. Selz, T. Sil- 
ber, T. Schwilk, and G. Schuck. 


Richmond Hill and Woodhaven, two 
flourishing subgrbs, were perhaps the 
best represented districts of the state. 
Paul C. Albers, William Blust, W. Hoff- 
mann, Gustave Hoffmann, Theodore 
Jaeger, John Jaeger, M. Mueller, Carl 
Maier, G. Schmidt, Otto Schmiemann, 
John Schmied, Henry Schoen, W. Wag- 
ner, L. Bauer; C. Bendel, Joseph Heim, 
Frederick J. Honold, W. Malmstrom, 
R. Miller, Martin Michael, W. Maier, R. 
Rangth, Charles Rothany, George Stroe- 
der, C. Schultheiss, L. Schruber, William 
Schreiber, Paul Wilke, Louis C. Bar- 
tinger, Leo Bauer, George Cror, ——- 
Ebert, George Gebhard, Adolph Groth, 
D. Gibbons, Louis Hannon, Adam and 
John Jungblut, J. Kissano, E. A. Koller- 
sen, C. Lumemeyer, J. Libert, August 
Mayer, A. J. Housman, Gustav Newman, 
Karl Schaif, R. Schauffler, V. Stehlin, 
John Schmid, John P. Schoen, A. Trisch- 
ler, G. Walter, C. Zara, and H. Zapf are 
some of those who attended. 

From all parts of Long Island the 
members of the various organizations 
came to Brooklyn to see the state as- 
sociation in session, among them being 
George Borgendorfer, J. Forst, Max 
Kileinschrott and Walter Kaiser, of 
Floral Park; Charles G. Bechtle, of 
Hempstead; William Fitz, of Maspeth; 
Otto Greulich, of Middle Village; A. 
Busch, C. Ihrig, William Klett, Paul 
Schoof, Alex ohlfart, Frederick W. 
Rothfuss, George Sturzel, Herman 
Schneider, C. Stehlin, H. Hammer, of 
Glendale; W. Schlette, of Ozone Park; 
A. Mink and John Gebhard, of Jamaica; 
Henry Wisnitzer, of Elmhurst; John 
Abtey, of Maspeth; E. J. Morison, of 
Northport; George Hartstein, G. Koehler, 
Philip Modry, F. Kort, Charles Sallatin 
and F. Staiger, of Flushing; Ernest 
Gurke, Henry Heppe and R. Maisch, of 
Rockville Center; Walker Dixon, John 
Kelly, and Jacob and Charles Mair, of 
Freeport; J. Polster, of Bayville; John 
Greiner, of Port Washington; William 
Mueller, of Lindenhurst; G. Hegenat, E. 
Morgan and David Weisbrot, of Corona; 
Paul Schulz, Thomas Greulich and P. 
Knoelger, of Middle Village; H. Esch- 
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bach, of Astoria; Charles Kuegerl and 
William Schwab, of Hollis. 

Among delegates from New York were 
Gustav Schulke, Joseph Shafer, George 
Strobel, Louis Sleister, Emil Schmidt, 
Alex Trunk, Frederick Ungemach, Otto 
Vogel, F. Widmaier, Samuel Walter, P. 
Windle, Louis Wack, Frederick Wenner, 
Albert Zoller, A. Zizlsperger, Charles 
Krimp, Jakob Kircheimer, Albert Kittel- 
berger, G. Koch, Richard Kahler, John 
P. Langhauser, Hans Logemann, M. 
Laurier, Louis Lust, J. Mayer, F. N. 
McCormick, Frank Moeser, Hans Metz, 
Henry Moliner, Morris Moses, A. Mante, 
W. Ordich, Hugo Pfeumig, Otto Pfester, 
Arthur Reinicke, Albert Reiss, Alfred 
Ruch, Karl Schrag, Albert Trabold, 
Charles Zink, Albert Antoch, Charles J. 
Allus, Henry Bornkamp, G. Braun, H. 
Berg, George Botter, M. Bayer, F. M. 
Cahis, M. Colm, B. Christoffers, H. Cur- 
ley, Frederick Douver, Paul F. Donner, 
W. Duval, H. J. Dapper, R. Dross, A. 
Dinzl, Hugo Dittrich, M. Eger, C. Eber- 
hardt, Louis Eckel, Henry Ebert, Ar- 
thur’ Enzmann, G. R. Flach, Oscar 
Fritsch, George Fink, Adam Fischer, 
Karl Freidank, John Frank, A. J. Gun- 
dermann, M. Goodman, Oscar Haas, W. 
Huth, A. Hillert, Charles Huebner, S. 


’ Horowitz, G. Hoffmann, C. Heinemeier, 


THREESCORE AND NINE 

When a man arrives at threescore and 
nine, we call up the furniture man and 
order him a big rocker and a reading 
lamp for his seventieth birthday. We 
say, “He has about finished !” 

Not so with a business. At threescore 
and 10, a business the foundation of 
which was laid deep on the rock of hon- 
est dealings, the walls of which have 
been built daily of the bricks of industry 
and chinked with the mortar of courtesy, 
such a business is youthful at 70. In 
fact, its seventieth birthday should be its 
college commencement day. 

This is not a sermon! When I get it 
started it’s going to be a story about a 
business that was born in 1854 in Charles- 
ton, S. C.. If I had said Waco, Texas, 
Peoria, Ill., Selma, Ala., or Sioux City, 
Iowa, why, no one except the residents 
of those places would have known what 
I was talking about. Of course you have 
seen all those names on a railroad map. 
But Charleston, S. C., has a personality, 
a character of its own and a reputation 
to maintain. Charleston even has a lan- 
guage of its own! , 

You’ve been to national conventions 
of various kinds. Remember how the 
crowd sat up and listened and said, “He 
is from Charleston, S. C.,” when a gentle- 
man from that seaport began to speak? 





Puckhaber Baking Co.’s New Plant at Charleston, N. C. 


Kurt Boehme, F. Dressing, George Eis- 
ner, C. Findeisen, F. Goepfert, H. Graf, 
O. Gilcher, A. W. Herman, F. Hallkuber, 
Charles Hayo, Jacob Klett, E. Leiblein, 
Paul Lindner, A. Nissen, Charles Sittig, 
J. Schumacher, Joseph Abraham, G. 
Bromm, Edward Buehler, J. Breitenbach, 
Louis Dovler and G. Deichmann. 
Bruno C. Scumuivt. 





BAKER-SINGERS AT ANNIVERSARY 

The social functions of the convention 
of the New York state association opened 
with a celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Master Bakers’ Singing So- 
ciety of New York at the Hotel Astor. 
More than 1,000 people listened to the 
songs of the baker-singers, under the 
leadership of Paul Engelskirchen. The 
bakers have attained a high standard of 
perfection, which is a credit to them- 
selves, their able leader and to their art. 

During the course of the evening solos 
were rendered by Mrs. Ellie Ebling- 
Schmalzl, Joseph Huepelmann and Willy 
Lamping. President Joseph Lettal in- 
troduced the newly formed ladies’ choir, 
which joined the male chorus in the 

and finale. Among the speakers were 

ax Strasser, state president, who also 
is president of the United Singing So- 
cieties of New York, President Joseph 
Lettal, Mrs. G. Fuchslocher and Mrs. H. 
Steitz. The ladies presented the society 
with an appropriate gift. Presents were 
also given to Director Engelskirchen and 
President Lettal. 

The concert was followed by a buffet 
lunch and dance. The committee of ar- 
rangements included Alvin Schrot, Fred 
Fingerle, Louis Mack, Herman Strass- 
burg and A. M. Frank. 

Bauno C. Scumur. 


Well, you know what I mean, then, by a 
language of its own. I’d describe it for 
you who haven’t been there to hear the 
Charlestonian language, but I can’t spell 
it. So wait until you go. 

This story is about the Puckhaber Bak- 
ing Co., started three generations ago by 
Grandfather Puckhaber on King Street, 
where the business was built up and con- 
tinued by his son, John Puckhaber—up 
until 13 years ago. August M. Schnell, 
son-in-law of John Puckhaber, is now 
manager. Nearly everybody south of 
Lexington, Ky., knows Mr. Schnell. 
When he is not at a baker’s convention 
you can find him at the wheel of the 
Puckhaber Baking Co. at 49 Cannon 
Street. That’s the fine six-oven plant, 
built in 1913 to take care of the growing 
business. He did not stop there; a new 
building has been added the past year. 
Forty thousand loaves a day do not 
cause any uneasiness, 

Gus Schnell is the kind of fellow you 
are _ you called on, whether you 
netted any business by the call or not. 
See him the next time you are in Charles- 
ton. He will show you through as fine 
and modern a plant as you will find any- 
where. 

If you haven’t been to Charleston, go. 
Some one may have told you the hotels 
were not up to the mark. Well, forget 
it. Jan. 1 there were two new modern 
hotels opened. I saw them—they are 
the last thing in “hotellery.” 

This is a bakers’ magazine, though, and 
you want to know about the bakery busi- 
ness. Well, I am telling you about the 
Puckhaber Baking Co. and about the 
president, Gus Schnell. I could tell you 
about the secretary-treasurer, too, who 
is one of the stockholders, as well as a 
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good job holder—Miss Helena M. Tienck- 
en. She has been on the job at Puck- 
haber’s over 20 years. She knows the 
business, and can run it without much 
fuss. She is a good saleslady, a first 
class bookkeeper and an Al general 
manager when Mr. Schnell is gone. 

Oh, yes, there are lots of bakers in 
Charleston—Condon has a big plant, 
built like Puckhaber’s to take care of 
war business when they were feeding 
thousands of soldiers, sailors and marines 
that Uncle Sam had stationed there. 
There are all the varieties in bakers there 
—dozens of them. Some pretty good 
ones, too. 

New South applies to the baking busi- 
ness more than to anything else I know. 
Every bakers’ paper you pick up tells 
of new investments in bakery plants. 
Last month, one paper announced $500,- 
000 in improvements. I just now glanced 
at the same magazine, and on one page 
noticed $136,000 put into new plants 
this month. All right down here in this 
New South. 

I have told you about the Puckhaber 
Baking Co., its beginning, its steady and 
even its rapid progress under the able 
management of its president, August 
Schnell. I am going to give you a pic- 
ture of the plant, and tell you that right 
now Gus is figuring on another addition. 

Why, I’d get off the subject again, if 
I dared, and tell you about the famous 
Magnolia Gardens, 18 miles out from 
Charleston, up the river. Artists and 
flower lovers have come from all over 
the world to see the Magnolia Gardens. 
Charleston is making long strides ahead, 
and is realizing the value of her natural 
advantages. She is going to capitalize 
these advantages, the historic charm of 
the old city, the beauty of her sur- 
roundings, as well as her natural pro- 
tected harbor. 

No, I'll not prophesy. You go down 
and see Charleston—her two big modern 
hotels, the boulevards, the paved road 
to Magnolia Gardens. See the Puck- 
haber Baking Co. and August Schnell. 
If I’ve overdrawn the picture, drop me 
a card. 

Outver L. STEELE. 





PHILADELPHIA 

There was considerable inquiry for 
flour from bakers during the past month, 
but not at prices which were ‘acceptable 
to the mills, so that sales did not assume 
large proportions. A few of the large 
bakers, prior to the recent sharp advance 
in flour, stocked up for a couple of 
months or more ahead, but most of the 
smaller ones had but little on hand and 
are still purchasing for current needs. 

Bakers had no difficulty in securing 
ample supplies of sugar, prices of which 
declined 75 points during the month, with 
refined available at the close at 7.65c for 
fine granulated. There was an advance 
of 3%c in high grade butter, but bakers 
were able to secure ample supplies of 
the lower grades at practically unchanged 
prices. There was a good inquiry for 
fine fresh eggs, the market for which 
advanced 3c, but at the close prices had 
eased off Ic. 

Retail bread prices are generally 6@8c 
for a 16-0z loaf, with the chain stores 
selling this size for 5c. 


NOTES 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
opened a retail store at 232-234 Market 
Street. 

J. S. Ivins & Sons, cracker bakers, are 
building a five-story $25,000 warehouse 
at Mount Vernon and Marshall streets. 

Leonard Conly, of the Parkway Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, with G. A. Jahn, 
of the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, and 
a party of friends motored to Bedford 
Springs to attend the Pennsylvania bak- 
ers’ convention. 

Samuet S. Danes. 





NEW MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Millers of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia came together in a meeting at Rich- 
mond, Va., recently and formed what is 
to be known as the Piedmont Millers’ 
Association, embracing millers in the 
Potomac states territory. Thomas L. 
Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, 
was elected president. It is the intention 
to establish offices at Richmond and em- 
ploy a secretary on full time. 
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AMSTERDAM BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


(Continued from page 1296.) 


Osieck & Co. occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the hall, and their stand is very 
attractively decorated with palms and 
flowers. The interior of the stand is 
surrounded with sacks of flour showing 
various brands, principally those of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Above the 
front of the stand, displayed in promi- 
nent lettering, are the names of the firm 
itself and of the mills it represents. 

On one of the main aisles the firm of 
J. Tas Ezn has a very attractively fur- 
nished stand, which shows a number of 
brands of flour distributed by the firm. 
The front of the stand is decorated with 
sheaves of bearded wheat. 

Another flour importing firm the ex- 
hibit of which is well thought out is 
that of M. Witsenburg, Jr., whose stand 
is located at the far end of the building, 
adjacent to the stage. At either side of 
the stand are grouped sacks of flour, 
while at the back on shelves are shown 
glass jars containing samples of flour 
the brands of which are advertised on 
the wall. Loaves of bread, baked from 
the brands handled by the firm, are also 
displayed. In another part of the build- 
ing there is a working bakery, which is 
using exclusively the flours distributed 
by M. Witsenburg, Jr. 

These brief descriptions of the various 
importers’ stands can convey only a very 
inadequate idea of the trouble taken by 
importers to do justice to the mills they 
represent, and I feel sure that the latter 
will appreciate what their Holland rep- 
resentatives have done to further the in- 
terests of their connections. 


BAKERY MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of baking machinery 
are well represented, and there are some 
very attractive exhibits, especially those 
that show the machinery actually work- 
ing. It is extraordinary to note how 
much more attention is attracted to a 
working model than to those that are 
idle. The firm of Benier & Co., of The 
Hague, has a complete exhibit of mixers, 
molders, dough workers, cutters, etc. 


HISTORY OF BAKING 


A very interesting feature of the ex- 
hibition is the department showing vari- 
ous phases of the history of baking in 
Holland. Some very interesting pictures, 
tiling and other relics have been lent to 
the exhibition, some of them by Mr. 
Witsenburg, who is a keen antiquarian, 
from which one gains an excellent idea 
of the customs in vogue in ancient times. 
One section of this department consists 
of a special exhibit of the various kinds 
of bread and cakes that were used on 
special occasions and on various feast 
days in olden times. As a matter of 
fact, many of these customs are still ad- 
hered to by people in certain parts of 
Holland. 

Births, marriages and deaths appear 
to have been occasion for the presenta- 
tion of enormous slabs of various forms 
of currant bread. Numerous orna- 
mental set pieces are also shown, which 
it was customary to present on feast 
days, such as Easter. ‘These consist of a 
sort of large pretzel decorated with 
pieces of evergreen, hanging from which 
are various little baked cakes and Easter 
eggs. 

Another department of the historical 
section shows old prints, books and lit- 
erature concerning the art of baking. 
Old licenses granted by burgomasters of 
the early days to give people permission 
to carry on the art of baking are also on 
view. In this department I could not 
help being interested in seeing among 
these valuable archives a copy of The 
Northwestern Miller containing an arti- 
cle entitled “Some Ancient Dutch Bak- 
eries,” by Mevrouw Ro Van Oven. 

The organizers of the exhibition seem 
to have spared no expense in advertis- 
ing it, as throughout Holland are to be 
seen the large and very attractive post- 
ers containing the letters “G. I. B. A.” 
These posters were shown in our issue 
of April 23. The opening ceremonies 
were carried out with much impressive- 
ness, and a special film was taken, which 
was afterwards shown at the leading pic- 
ture theatres in Holland. 

I had the pleasure of seeing this film 
in the magnificent picture palace of 


Amsterdam, and was much interested in 
noting the prominence which the stand 
of Jochems & Luchsinger occupied in 
the picture. A big sign came up show- 
ing N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency, 
Jochems & Luchsinger, after which the 
stand itself appeared, with Jacques 
Luchsinger and M. Jochems busy attend- 
ing to the people at the stand, who were 
examining loaves of bread. This part 
of the film was a valuable advertisement 
for the firm and the mills they represent, 
especially as it was shown in all the prin- 
cipal towns in Holland. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bread Business Normal—Less Price Cutting 
Going On—Many New Shops and 
Improvements Contemplated 


Seattiz, Wasu,—A more encouraging 
condition exists throughout the trade in 
the Pacific Coast states this month. Out- 
puts show an improvement and are fairly 
normal for the season. Southern Cali- 
fornia, including Los Angeles, reports 
bread business better than normal, sweet 
goods showing much less activity. Qual- 
ity is not up to standard, but a fair 
product is being sold at stabilized prices. 
Less price cutting than usual indicates 
a tendency to stabilize the market. Prices 
continue at 7@8c for 1-lb and 104%@12c 
for 14%4-lb loaves. 

Large wholesalers were in the market 
for eastern flour during the month, buy- 
ing being heavier than since early in the 
year. Practically all the larger concerns 
are bought up to the new crop. 

The low sugar market tempted many 
bakers to speculate. Heavy buying is 
reported from all districts, small retail- 
ers doing a volume of sweet goods busi- 
ness being the largest purchasers. 








NOTES 

An oven has been installed by the 
Barker bakery, Provo, Utah. 

Gordon’s bakery, Los Angeles, is using 
its new shipping and wrapping room. 

Herman Kopf has sold the Greenleaf 
bakery, Whittier, Cal., to F. L. Wing. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
Wheeler’s bakery, Bellingham, Wash. 

Reedsport, Oregon, has a Bake-Rite 
bakery, recently opened by Herman 
Lipp. 

M. Salman has sold a half interest in 
the Home bakery, Imperial, Cal., to A. 
Collins. , 

Louis Toth, proprietor City bakery, 
Wilbur, Wash., was a recent visitor in 
Seattle. 

C. A. Hames has purchased the Marsh- 
field (Oregon) Bakery from R. L. 
Thomas. 

Michael Kukule has sold the Stanford 
bakery, Palo Alto, Cal., to Ralph R. 
Jemnson. 

F, X. Winter, San Diego, has pur- 
chased J. O. Spender’s bakery at Ra- 
mona, Cal. 

An oven is to be installed in the Royal 
bakery, Logan, Utah, by M. Johnson, 
proprietor. 

J. W. Dawson, proprietor of the Omak 
(Wash.) Bakery, will enter the whole- 
sale business. 

The Canyon bakery, Dunsmuir, Cal., 
has installed an electric oven. Albert 
Koenig is proprietor. 

L. M. Keller has bought L. M. Gallo- 
way’s bakery, 4810 West Washington 
Street, Los Angeles. 

E. Truswell recently sold his Sanitary 
bakery, Flagstaff, Ariz., to Knoles Bros., 
of the Bon Ton bakery. 

An oven has been installed in the Ideal 
bakery, Coquille, Oregon. Huntington 
& Nosler are proprietors. 

An oven especially constructed for 
baking pretzels was recently installed by 
the Los Angeles Pretzel Co. 

The Sterling cafeteria and bakery, 
Portland, is bankrupt. Assets are listed 
as $700, with liabilities of $6,633. 

J. H. Stauts has bought the National 
System bakery, Tucson, Ariz., which he 
opened several years ago and sold. 


The Palace bakery, Auburn, Wash., 
has been purchased by L. B. Raab, for- 
merly with the Seattle Baking Co. 

M. Walters has opened a bakery at 910 
South Fair Oaks, Pasadena, Cal. He 
formerly owned the Walters bakery. 

Clarence Stahl has purchased the 
Golden Poppy bakery, 4561 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, from F. A. Stein- 
mann. 

Perkins, Lockman & Bayer have con- 
solidated the Home bakery and the 
Heintz bakery, San Pedro, Cal., and will 
incorporate. 

Stewart & Fritch have opened a bak- 
ery in Salem, Oregon. They formerly 
operated the Daily Bread bakery, Che- 
halis, Wash. 

Charles Jones and O. W. Sigel have 
purchased the A-1 bakery, 3286 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, from S. W. 
Braunwarth. 

O. E. Dortsch, of Dortsch Bros.’ bak- 
ery, Spokane, is motoring through Cali- 
fornia en route to the Atlantic Coast via 
the southern route. 

E. Rauscher and Albert Steele have 
purchased the Ashbury Heights bakery 
on Haight Street, San Francisco, from 
Wolner & Gyselbrecht. 

Charles H. Heighton, formerly secre- 
tary of the Master Bakers’ Association, 
Seattle, is a candidate for lieutenant 
governor of Washington. 

The Oregon bakery, The Dalles, Ore- 
gon, is now located in its new building. 
Two patent ovens were installed by Mrs. 
Bertha Pundt, the owner. 

The Sacramento (Cal.) Exchange 
Club was recently entertained with music 
and speeches at a dinner given by Earl 
Schnetz, of the Pioneer bakery. 

The. Blue Bird bakery is the name of 
a new plant opened by R. M. Meriweth- 
er, of Kansas City, on Court Street, 
Visalia, Cal., where the Old Home bak- 
ery formerly operated. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the bakery department of the Zion Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. W. A. Lohan is man- 
ager of this department. 

A new American proofer is being in- 
stalled in Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, Los Angeles. This unit com- 
pletes the automatic outfit. Theodore 
Van de Kamp is manager. 

Wittig’s bakery, Sixty-second and Sec- 
ond Avenue, Los Angeles, is rapidly be- 
ing completed. Mr. Wittig came to Cali- 
fornia from the East late last year. The 
concern will do a wholesale business. 

The new plant of the Diamond bakery, 
Oakland, Cal., is nearing completion, and 
it is expected to be in operation early 
in July. D. E. Rosen, proprietor, will 
confine his output to one or two retail 
stores. 


Mrs. Mario Fornaca, wife of the owner 
of the Franco-Superior bakery, San 
Diego, following the birth of a son, was 
forced to return to the hospital for a 
major operation. Her condition is grad- 
ually improving. 

The Liberty cake bakery, San Diego, 
has been closed, Max Rabinowitz and 
Philip Acker having consolidated their 
bakery interests. Mr. Rabinowitz is 
manager of the new concern, and Mr. 
Acker production manager. 


A burglar entered the residence of B. 
Ippolito, a wealthy bakery owner, Lodi, 
Cal., with a passkey, and secured over 
$5,000 in bank notes and gold, besides 
considerable jewelry and clothing. Mr. 
Ippolito was preparing for a trip to 
Italy. 

Gypsies in Portland called on H. E. 
Barrick, a baker, to tell his fortune, 
during which it was necessary for them 
to blow intg his purse. When they left 
Mr. Barrick discovered the loss of $1,200. 
Police persuaded the gypsies to return 
$1,000. 

William Doty, superintendent Franco- 
American bakery, Los Angeles, has been 
seriously ill at his home in Sierra Madre. 
Last reports were that he probably will 
be at work again early in July. Mr. 
Doty was the southern California dele- 
gate to the superintendents’ convention 
in Chicago in April. 

The California Baking Co., which re- 
cently purchased the Holsum Baking Co., 
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“A. B. C.” Baking Co., and the Golden 
State Baking Co., consolidating them un- 
der its name, has sold the original bak- 
ing plant at Fillmore and McAllister 
streets. A long lease on the retail store 
at the street intersection was retained 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO HOW 
TO USE HUNGARIAN FLOUR 


Buparest, Hunoary.—Referring to 
the article of John Kirkland which ap- 
pees in The Northwestern Miller of 

eb. 27, under the heading, “Hungarian 
Flour’s Vogue,” criticizing Hungarian 
flour, I gathered, during a recent stay 
in England, from leading flour import- 
ers, that master bakers are always com- 
plaining that they cannot get the atten- 
tion given to the manufacture of their 
goods that they would wish, because the 
operative bakers are not willing to de- 
vote the necessary time and careful at- 
tention to the working of the flour. | 
feel sure that, in following the direct )ns 
for the proper working of Hungarian 
flours, excellent results will be obtained, 

You are no doubt aware that the su- 
perior characteristics of the wheat grown 
in the soil of Hungary, and especiall\ in 
the valley of the Theiss River, render 
the flour made therefrom capable of 
yielding an extraordinary vutput in 
bread. Under proper treatment the fivur 
turns out, from 280 lbs of the top gride 
brand, 430@440 lbs of bread of a \«ry 
fine flavor, but it must be rememl: :ed 
that Hungarian flour, owing to its ox- 
treme dryness, absorbs water rapiily 
and plentifully, viz., for every 100 parts 
of flour 70@73 parts of water. There- 
fore, the dough should be twice knead d, 

The first kneading, after the dissoly- 
ing of the compresed yeast in waier, 
should be moderate, so as to admit of a 
second one. Therefore, the first kne.d- 
ing must not consist of the whole of the 
flour used. After the first kneading the 
paste will not yet have obtained the nec- 
essary consistency, and the user must 
find out during the second kneading the 
quantity of additional flour required to 
produce the consistency required. ‘Ihe 
second kneading must be continued until 
the dough ceases to stick to the fingers. 
The paste, properly worked, will tike 
during fermentation the necessary con- 
sistency. 

In order to save time and labor, many 
users knead only once, but this, as a mat- 
ter of course, lessens the output in 
bread, and this is the essential point. 

The bread produced according to thse 
hints will be well risen, finely porous, 
and have a beautiful, golden yellow or 
brown crust. 

Mr. Kirkland expresses in his article 
the opinion that “the vogue of Hunga- 
rian to which so many bakers paid un- 
questioning homage was not in later 
years because of its very superior qual- 
ity, so much as because of a trade tradi- 
tion.” 

Well, permit me to refer to the trea- 
tise on wheat and flour published by \- 
exander Murdoch, lecturer on bread 
baking, some years before the war, at 
the Technical College, Glasgow, in which 
the author briefly summarized his che:ii- 
cal experimental investigations on whe::ts 
and flours. I quote now his own woris: 

“Hungary still exports flour of ihe 
seme excellence as that of earlier yeirs, 
but the baker has to look for it. It is 
a comparatively soft flour, but dry; its 
water absorbing capacity is exception- 
ally high. The color is exquisite and ‘he 
flavor is pleasing; when used for bread 
it is best added at the doughing stave. 
It will improve the bloom of the crust, 
the color of the crumb, and give the |. if 
a peculiar silky texture.” 

But this praise of Hungarian flours is 
not alone. Mr. Jugo, another. British 
scientist, emphasizes in his work, “Science 
and Art of Bread-making,”’ that he «x- 
amined 88 kinds of flour, the water a - 
sorbing capacity of which was 62.54 pr 
cent in the average; among these 88 the -e 
were eight of Hungarian origin, wi‘! 
64.17 per cent. 

I need not say that Budapest mils 
which are supplied with an up-to-da'¢ 
outfit jealously watch over the traditio:- 
al standard of their flours, which, how- 
ever, require the treatment alluded ‘” 
above. 

Beno ScHwanrz. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

The baseball team of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co. Chicago, is tied for first 
place in the industrial league. It has 
not lost a game this season, 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, Midwest dis- 
tributor Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
left June 16 on a trip to Wisconsin 
points, and Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn. 

A conference of Fleischmann demon- 
strat-rs of the Chicago district was held 
at the local headquarters on June 16-17, 
ynder supervision of Fred Stadelhofer, 
aeld supervisor. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manazer Malt-Diastase Co., who under- 
went «n operation a few weeks ago, has 
left the hospital, and is expected at his 
office in the near future. 

H. 0. Bennett, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., (hieago, recently fell and fractured 
a leg. The cast has been removed, and 
he is making good progress, although 
still confined to his home. 

Edward Katzinger, president Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, accompanied by 
his wife, sailed from New York on June 
21 for Europe. They will visit Carlsbad, 
Czeciioslovakia, and other points. 

J. G. Parry, manager bulk Crisco de- 
partment, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, left June 18 on an eastern trip. 
R. M. Browne, Canadian representative 
for this department, was recently op- 
erated on for appendicitis, but is im- 
proving rapidly. 

Recent installations made by the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago: R. T. Schaefer, 
Grundy Center, Iowa; Brown’s C.O.D. 
Store, Muskogee, Okla; El Reno, Okla., 
Bake-Rite bakery; J. D. Shaw, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

W. D. Bleier, Chicago, western man- 
ager Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., after at- 
tending the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation convention at Bedford Springs, 
went to New York and spent about 10 
days in that vicinity. 

k. M. Richards is now covering Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Utah for the Joe 
Lowe Co., with headquarters at Denver. 
He was in charge ot the Cabell Co.’s 
Chicago office until this company was 
consolidated with the Joe Lowe Co. 

The Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller knows of an opening for a 
good baker salesman with the Midwest 
office of a leading bakery machinery con- 
cern. Must be a baker or have knowl- 
edge of baking. Any one interested 
should get in touch with this office. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, reports the following installations: 
double oven for Louis Fechdeimer, 
Clark and Van Buren streets, Chicago; 
large Marshall oven for Charles Thomp- 
son, Escanaba, Mich; large Marshall 
oven for Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. H. Ulrey, Chicago, district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., left on 
June 18 with his wife for Cincinnati, 
and the latter will spend the summer 
in that city and at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Mr. Ulrey is on a six weeks’ trip 
visiting his company’s agencies in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has just 
completed a successful advertising cam- 
paign for the Morehouse Baking Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., on Old Home potato 
bread, a 1%-Ib loaf, baked in a. 12-inch 
pan. The first week resulted in an in- 
Crease of 13,000 loaves, and each suc- 
ceeding week showed further gains. 

_ The Chicago office of The Fleischmann 
Co. recently entertained about 350 gro- 
cers from the East, 50 from Cincinnati 
and 50 from Milwaukee with a sight- 
Seeing trip around Chicago and later at 
a dinner party. The grocers were on 
their way to Los Angeles to attend the 
a retail grocers’ annual conven- 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
far recently conducted a most success- 
fu campaign on Butter-Nut bread for 
the Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
and sales showed an increase of over 50 
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per cent the first week. Campaigns were 
also conducted on Butter-Krust bread 
for Schott’s bakery, Houston, and the 
Maerki Baking Co., Austin, Texas. 

Walter Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, spent several days in De- 
troit, Mich., early this month. W. W. 
Reece, head of this company’s depart- 
ment of engineering, has returned from 
an extensive trip to the East, and states 
that bakers are showing considerable in- 
terest in the engineering department, 
several plants there having taken on this 
service. 

Tea biscuit campaigns are being con- 
ducted by the W. E. Long Co, for sev- 
eral important bakeries. Among these 
are A. B. Wilmink, Grand Rapids, and 
the Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, Mich. 
A oe was just completed for the 
Hardy Baking Co., Flint, Mich., which is 
making around 3,000 pans daily, and 
6,000 on Friday nights. There are 19 
biscuits to the pan, and they wholesale 
at 12c and retail at ldc. 

At a meeting held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on June 16, a golf club 
was organized by several local bakers 
and supply men, and H. M. Bachman, a 
representative of the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., 204 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, was made secretary. There 
were eight present at the initial meet- 
ing, and 20 are expected to respond to 
the first call for play to be on June 24 
at the Big Oaks Golf Club. A lunch- 
eon at 12:30 will precede the game. 

A. L. Pearson, well known to the bak- 
ery trade in the Southwest, is opening an 
office at Dallas, Texas, and will handle 
the lines of the Union Machinery Co., 
Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, IIL, 
Superior Oven Co., Albion, Mich., and 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co. Mr. Pearson will be the 
exclusive representative of these con- 
cerns in Texas and Oklahoma. He was 
formerly with several southwestern mills, 
and more recently with Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., handling malt sirup sales in south- 
western states, S. O. Werner. 





PACIFIC COAST 

E. C. Fleischmann has returned to 
San Francisco from Arizona, 

The Southern California Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, has completed a one-story 
building adjoining its place at 814 East 
Third Street, to be used as a repair shop, 
storage, and salesroom. 

Otto R. Matte, for years manager of 
the Golden State Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and now representing The Fleisch- 
mann Co. in its technical department, 
has returned from an extended visit to 
Utah. 

H. M. Christmas, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Barker bakery, Portland, 
has accepted a position in the Diamalt 
division of The Fleischmann Co., San 
Francisco, and will demonstrate the 
proper handling of Diamalt in bread, as 
well as make sales. 

J. J. Doherty, for many years promi- 
nent in union circles in southern Cali- 
fornia, spent two weeks in San Fran- 
cisco early this month, on his way north. 
Mr. Doherty is representing the Interna- 
tional Union in the bakery field, and will 
go east from Seattle on a 12 months’ 
tour of the United States. 

The American Bakery Equipment Co., 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, has been 
purchased by H. W. Sterling, western 
representative of the American Bakers 
Machinery Co., St. Louis. A building at 
952 Mission Street has been leased, where 
a complete line of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment will be on display and an ex- 
tensive stock carried for immediate de- 
livery to the trade. A sales force will 
cover the entire Pacific Coast. 

The Fleischmann Co., of California, is 
equipping a modern laboratory at its 
San Francisco factory. A new building 
has been constructed to house the lab- 
oratory, in which the latest scientific 
equipment has been installed. Not only 
will analytical work be done here, but a 
school will be maintained under the su- 


pervision of Charles Clarke, who for 
many years has been a demonstrator for 
the company. Bakers and bakery su- 
perintendents of both large and small 
shops will be invited to take a course in 
scientific baking, and will be taught the 
chemistry side of baking. 





NEW YORK GOSSIP 

H. J. Schinkle, of the sales promotion 
department of The Fleischmann Co., re- 
cently operated upon for appendicitis, is 
recovering. 

Fred - Schenkbar, one of the oldest 
bakers’ supply dealers of Brooklyn, has 
sold out to the I. G. Hammerschlag Co. 
of the same city. 

Dr. H. C. Gore, former chemist in the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
is now a member of the laboratory staff 
of The Fleischmann Co. 

Brockway Dickie, secretary Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., vis- 
ited business friends in New York on 
his way home from a southern trip. 

The vice president of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., George P. Reuter, was 
honored at the Buffalo convention of the 
New York State Bakers’ Association by 
a special prize for getting the largest 
number of new members. 

P. Becker and G. Kayser, of the Na- 
tional Almonds Products Corporation, 
Brooklyn, were busy at the Brooklyn 
convention, and invited the entire dele- 
gation from Philadelphia to a fine 
luncheon at the Arion Clubhouse. 

Bruno C, Scumunr. 





THE NORTHWEST 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, is in Cali- 
fornia. 

William F. Grimm, field manager of 
the bakers’ service bureau of The Quality 
Bakers of America, New York City, 
spent several days in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul recently. 

The St. Paul branch of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., which has supervision over 
northwestern territory, recently enter- 
tained all the agents and representatives 
within its jurisdiction. After dinner an 
entertainment was given. About 150 em- 
ployees participated. 

Peter Kirbach, of Chicago, western 
representative of the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, was in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul last week. While there he in- 
stalled two large doughnut machines for 


the Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, and two: 


for the Occident Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Arthur O. Hubbard, president Puffer- 
Hubbard Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, died 
very suddenly last month. He was 
stricken while at his desk. Mr. Hubbard 
was 64 years of age, and is survived by 
his widow and a son and daughter. The 
Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co. is one of the 
largest manufacturers of folding bread 
boxes in the country. 

The bakers’ service department of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has 
just compiled a dough chart for distri- 
bution to bakers. The chart is attractive 
and contains much information of value, 
particularly for the small baker. It 
gives formulas for straight and sponge 
dough, and a table of temperatures, The 
various branches of the company have 
the chart on hand for distribution to 
customers. 





WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 

The United States a Co., Madison, 
Wis., is a voluntary bankrupt, scheduling 
liabilities of $915,000 and assets of 
$1,002,329. C. F. Martens has been elect- 
ed trustee, and creditors will meet on 
July 1. 

The Wisconsin dairy and food com- 
missioner is about to institute a friendly 
suit against three Milwaukee manufac- 
turers of extracts and colorings to deter- 
mine the validity of the state pure food 
law with respect to the use of imitation 
and artificial extracts. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NOVEL ADVERTISING SCHEME 

Livingston & Co., Greenville, S. C., dis- 
tributors of Pillsbury flour, used an un- 
usual plan for advertising flour. Each 
morning they published 16 telephone 
numbers in an advertisement. The 
householder whose number appeared 
called the newspaper and gave the name 
of her grocer, and a 12-lb sack of flour 
was delivered to her free. 
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SCOPE OF STATE’S POWER 
TO REGULATE BAKERIES 


The decision handed down by the New 
Hampshire supreme court some years 
ago in the case of State vs. Normand 
et al., 85 Atl. 541, still seems to reflect 
the general attitude of the courts of 
the country concerning the power of 
state legislatures to regulate the sale of 
bakery products in the interest of the 
public health. In that case defendants 
were adjudged guilty of violating a valid 
regulation of the New Hampshire state 
board of health, requiring bread sold to 
be wrapped, 

The state legislature had passed a law 
forbidding the maintenance of unsani- 
tary conditions in places where food is 
produced, and in vehicles conveying the 
same, It was declared that such condi- 
tion should be deemed to exist “if food in 
the process of production, storage, sale, 
or distribution is unnecessarily exposed 
to flies, dust, or dirt,” etc. Another sec- 
tion conferred inspection powers on the 
state board of health, and another clause 
empowered that board “to make all nec- 
essary rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of this act.” 

Under this statute the board of health 
adopted certain rules, including the fol- 
lowing: “Whereas, bread is an article eat- 
en without being subjected to any prep- 
aration, and commonly undergoes fre- 
quent and objectionable handling and 
exposure in connection with its distribu- 
tion, sale, and delivery from bakeries, 
stores, and wagons, it is ordered that all 
bread loaves, before removal from the 
baking room, shall be wrapped in clean, 
unused paper, unprinted or printed on 
one side only. The use of newspapers 
or of any unclean paper for the wrap- 
ping of any articles of food is prohib- 
ited.” 

Approving the action of a lower court 
in convicting defendants of having vio- 
lated the above on regulation, the 
supreme court said: 

“Much of the evidence was presented 
upon the question of the reasonableness 
of the rule in its application to the bak- 
ery business, and the finding or ruling 
of the court upon that issue seems to be 
amply justified. The mere fact that the 
wrapping of the loaves of bread in paper 
before they are offered for sale is at- 
tended with some expense does not prove 
that the rule is unreasonable... . Evi- 
dently the expense is very small, in view 
of the object which the rule was intend- 
ed to subserve. It is not apparent how 
that object could be attained at less ex- 
pense. The wrapping of bread in paper 
when exposed for sale would seem to be 
the most feasible way of protecting it 
from the contamination caused by han- 
dling and by the presence of dust and 
flies and perhaps other noxious insects. 
If the board had the legal authority to 
make regulations in respect to this sub- 
ject, the rule in question does not ap- 
pear to be unreasonable.” 

However, it will be recalled that very 
recently the United States Supreme 
Court said in the Nebraska bread weight 
law case: “There is a strong demand for 
unwrapped bread. It is a wholesome ar- 
ticle of food, and . . bakers have a 
right to furnish it to their customers.” 
But this declaration is not to be taken 
as necessarily committing the highest 
court of the land to a holding that bread 
wrapping regulations are not valid, be- 
cause it was a sort of “side remark,” or 
dictum, as judges and lawyers call ob- 
servations in decisions which are not di- 
rectly pertinent to the questions under 
review. The Supreme Court noted that 
the Nebraska act was not a sanitary 
measure. Therefore, whatever it may 
have said or intimated concerning the 
reasonableness of wrapping bread as a 
sanitary measure is not to be relied up- 
on too confidently as committing that 
court to overthrow of bread wrapping 
regulations on those regulations Soler 
challenged in some future case. 

Coming back to the New Hampshire 
case, the court was called upon to dis- 
pose of a contention, made by defend- 
ants’ attorneys, that the power to re- 
quire bread to be wrapped, even if vest- 
ed in the legislature, could not be dele- 
gated to the state board of health. The 
court said on that phase of the case: 

“If the legislature had incorporated 
in the statute the substance of the rule 
requiring bakers to wrap their bread in 
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paper before offering it for sale,. the 
statute would have been a constitutional 
exercise of the police power for the pro- 
tection of the public health. Unless it is 
clear that a statute purporting to have 
been enacted for the protection of the 
ublic health and public morals has no re- 
ation to those objects, it cannot be set 
aside as unconstitutional and void... . 

“One of the evident purposes of the 
legislature as disclosed by the act in 
question was to secure greater cleanli- 
ness of food when exposed for sale and 
to protect the public health, so far as 
practicable, from the danger incident to 
the unclean and unsanitary conditions to 
which food is often exposed, . . . In 
view of the well-recognized medical facts 
that the germs of disease are distributed 
by flies when they come in contact with 
food designed for human consumption, 
like loaves of bread, <nd that typhoid 
fevers are often: traced to that cause, it 
is clear that the statute has direct ref- 
erence to the public health... . 

“As it is clear that if the statute had 
contained the rule in question it would 
have been a valid provision, it remains 
to consider whether the fact that it was 
made by the board of health under a 
delegated power from the legislature ren- 
ders it invalid as a rule. The statute 
is complete in itself. It in effect declares 
that bread unnecessarily exposed to flies 
and dirt is a public menace, and provides 
a penalty for the infringement of any 
of the provisions of the act. 

“But to secure an efficient enforcement 
of the act and to accomplish the legisla- 
tive purpose, the state board of health 
is charged with the enforcement of the 
law, and for that purpose it is authorized 
‘to make all necessary rules and regula- 
tions.” This provision was not intended 
to authorize the board to legislate, or 
to add to, change, or modify the statute. 
It was not intended as a delegation of 
legislative power. The ‘rules and regula- 
tions’ were to be such as might be 
deemed necessary ‘for the enforcement 
of the act.’ 

“In order to prevent flies from con- 
gregating on the loaves of bread in bak- 
ers’ shops and in their carts, one of the 
objects the legislature had in mind, some 
general rule, if a feasible one could be 
devised, was necessary for the practical 
enforcement of the act. And when the 
board of health made the rule requiring 
loaves of bread to be wrapped in paper 
it was not legislating, but merely exer- 
cising a power conferred upon it by the 
state as an administrative officer. It 
was its duty to enforce the law, and the 
rule it promulgated in the exercise of 
that power was a means it adopted for 
the accomplishment of that purpose. It 
merely devised a reasonable and effective 
method by which the legislative purpose 
could be carried out... . 

“It may be admitted that where the 
statute is incomplete as legislation and 
authorizes an executive board to decide 
what shall and what shall not be deemed 
an infringement of the law, . . . or 
where its authorization is general and 
the board makes a rule which conflicts 
with other statutory or constitutional 
rights, . . . the action of the board can- 
not be sustained; but in the present case 
the statute, as we have before noted, 
makes the practice of bakers unneces- 
sarily exposing their bread to flies, dust, 
and dirt a nuisance, and merely author- 
izes the board of health to adopt and en- 
force such regulations as will result in 
the abatement of the nuisance. No dis- 
cretion is vested in the board to deter- 
mine whether such exposure of bread is 
or is not a nuisance, or what the penalty 
shall be for such exposure. . . . 

“If the defendants had prevented the 
nuisance by adopting some other precau- 
tion than that of wrapping their bread 
in paper, it may be that they would not 
have been subject to prosecution for not 
complying with the rule; they did not 
attempt to abate the nuisance in any 
effective way, but persisted in maintain- 
ing a condition of things about their 
shop and carts which the legislature had 
prohibited. They were violators of the 
statute, and became amenable to the 


nalty prescribed.” 
” us A. L. H. Sraeet. 





Fire destroyed the flour mill of the 
Abingdon (Va.) Milling Co., causing a 
loss of $25,000, with about $15,000 insur- 
ance. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 


government have mustered courage 

enough to bring out their bread 
bill. It was introduced in the House of 
Commons on May 16. Hitherto they 
have succeeded in carrying on the war 
regulations under a temporary rule pro- 
vided to continue lapsing laws until 
they can be dealt with. This bread regu- 
lation has been the only war regulation 
so retained. The officials are very e 
to retain the authority they snatched, 
and their power in the last few govern- 
ments has been supreme. After promis- 
ing to discuss the matter recently with 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, they declined when the bakers’ pro- 
posals were fairly put before them. 

From the stipulations suggested in 
this bill, the reasons for their contempt 
can be easily gathered. The bakers are 
divided, and attempted to get into the 
four corners of a parliamentary bill 
stipulations that were to some extent 
contradictory, and in other respects over- 
lapping. In the circumstances they 
really earned the snub they got. But 
those who drafted this government bill 
have been quite evidently up inst 
troubles with which they do not know 
how to deal, and thus have made provi- 
sions so vague that if the new law is 
enacted in its present form, it will create 
far more problems than it solves, and be- 
fore half a dozen years the statute will be 
so smothered with “case law” that neith- 
er bakers nor magistrates will know 
what the law really is. 

The Scottish bakers are to be brought 
in, but not the north of Ireland bakers. 
When the last bread bill was introduced, 
it was the opposition of the Scottish 
trade, although it had a much poorer 
case than its English friends, that caused 
its withdrawal. What will now happen 
remains to be seen, but it is evident that 
the issue is joined by the officials and 
the trade, and the matter will be fought 
to a finish. On the official side there is 
perfect unanimity, and a settled plan for 
a specific purpose—the acquisition of 
power—which can be easily realized. On 
the other side the bakers are in two 
camps, and by the division have made 
their case hopeless. 


A" LAST the wire pullers behind the 


THE NEW BREAD BILL 


The preamble, or justification, given in 
the new bread bill is very short, and was 
evidently intended, as it does, to preju- 
dice the case against the baker at the 
start. The bill, we are told, and this 
has already been quoted in all the news- 
papers in the kingdom in announcing its 
presentation, is “to provide for the bet- 
ter protection of the public in relation 
to the sale of bread.” The implication 
intended is that the public is not now 
protected, that it very much needs pro- 
tection, and that this bill contains provi- 
sions that will protect it. 

There are other inferences, just as 
easy to discover. Thus the bill implies 
that the British people are great fools, 
that British bakers are great rogues, and 
that British weights and measures in- 
spectors are great and clever officials, 
who can effectively prevent the rogues 
from cheating the fools. Some of the 
parties are, of course, content to ac- 
cept the label thus affixed to them; most 
content of all are the inspectors who 
provide the labels, and stick them on the 
several parties. 

This bill stipulates that bakers shall 
sell no loaves, or have in their possession 
for sale any loaves, that are not of the 
weight of one pound, or an _ integral 
number of pounds; but then, knowing 
what they know, the inspectors put in a 
saving clause, which says that in any 
proceedings “any inconsiderable or for- 
tuitous variation in the weight of a sin- 
gle loaf shall be disregarded,” and re- 
gard is only to be had “to the average 
weight of other loaves sold or for sale.” 
Whenever the question comes to be 
raised about the weight of an “inconsid- 
erable” piece of bread, or of a “fortui- 
tous” piece that isn’t there, then the work 
of the lawyers will certainly begin. 

Bulk weight is to count only when par- 
cels of 56 or more are sold at once. 


Offenders are to be fined £5 for a first 
offense, £20 for a second, and £50 for 
a third and subsequent ones. 

Although a great deal of trouble has 
been always occasioned by the meaning 
attached to the term “fancy bread,” yet 
this bil? leaves it exactly as before. Sec- 
tion 5 reads: “The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to fancy bread 
‘or to loaves not exceeding 12 oz in 
weight.” By an arrangement in some 
localities it has for years been accepted 
that 12-oz loaves or less should be con- 
sidered “fancy bread,” but by the word 
“or” in this clause, “fancy bread” and 
“12-02 loaves” are placed in alternative 
positions, 

In Scotland the bakers are to lose the 
only privilege they had, of treating 
“pan,” “French” and other loaves as 
fancy bread; not guaranteeing any spe- 
cial weight, but altering it to suit the 
nature of the constituents or the trouble 
of manipulation. Now the Scottish law 
is to be made to conform to the English. 

The power of the inspector is to be 
increased, and his obligations lessened. 
Under the old bread act an inspector 
must be a purchaser before he could re- 
quire a baker to allow him to weigh a 
loaf; under this bill he is given power 
to weigh every loaf a baker has in his 
possession. All the talk bakers have in- 
dulged in for the past few years, as to 
how they would have this thing done, and 
how that, has been disregarded, and the 
bill is as notable for many omissions as 
for its provisions. 


THE BUDGET 


As I noted last month, the trade was 
anticipating some a¢vantage from bud- 
get changes, and when the announcement 
came the results were by way of an 
agreeable surprise. For sugar all proph- 
ets expected was a reduction of 1d per 
Ib in the tax, but the chancellor knocked 
off 14%d. From tea he remitted 4d per 
lb. According to the rule in these mat- 
ters, the relief was at once given in both 
wholesale and retail prices. That on 
— is of the greatest advantage to 
bakers and confectioners. It is a small 
establishment which does not use at least 
200 lbs of sugar per week, and on this 
the saving is 25s. At present it may be 
conside actual saving, as sugar is 
used principally in confectionery, and it 
is not possible to pass the advantage on 
to the purchaser on small pieces. 

For a long time all the fancy confec- 
tionery pieces were sold at 2d each, but 
for a year or more there has been a 
downward tendency, with of course a 
reduction in profits. The reduction in 
sugar will not allow a reversion to penny 
articles, so bakers hope that it may even 
up the profits again. This branch of the 
baker’s business has been growing stead- 
ily for the past few years, and there is 
no doubt that it accounts to some extent 
for the falling off in bread sales. Quite 
a number of small firms have become so 
disgusted with the bread trade that they 
have almost, or altogether, given it up, 
and are confining their activities wholly 
to confectionery. 


ALMOST A MONOPOLY 


Within the past 25 years the slab cake 
trade here, like that of biscuits, has 
been slipping away from the bakers, and 
getting into the hands of firms who 
make only such s. The pioneer firm 
in this kind of business was started at 
Ashton-under-Lyme, near Manchester. 
Its progress was rocket-like, but, for 
some reason, it waned. Its cake makers 
—the men who actually made the cakes— 
seem to have acquired a new art, and 
were able to make quite remarkable cake 
of the cheaper kind out of the most com- 
mon materials. 

On the temporary break-up of this 
firm these men were snapped up by other 
concerns, generally grocers, who thought 
there were fortunes in the cake trade. 
For a time there were dozens of small 
cake factories, particularly in the mid- 
lands of England, and the competition 
became so intense, and so uncommercial, 
that a good many came to grief. 

One firm survived the tussle, and al- 
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though there are still rivals, has now 
almost a monopoly of the slab cake }usi- 
ness in England. Its output runs into 
hundreds of tons every week, and its 
products are distributed by the grocers, 
particularly the multiple shop concerns, 
from Aberdeen to Penzance. This {irm 
owes its pre-eminent ition to quality, 
and that only. Its cake is-sold retai at 
from 12c to 20c per lb. No small biker 
could afford to sell the better quality at 
less than 40c. Under the conditions ob- 
taining generally, particularly with re- 
gard to ovens, small establishments cuuld 
not regularly make cake of such quality 
at all. It is of fine texture, properly 
baked, but never burned, with pleas ini, 
fruity flavor, and melts in the mouth 
like cream. 


The manufacture of such cake at s:ich 
a price is due to the keen and large s«ule 
buying, constant vigilance and scrupu! jus 
care in selection, the elimination of 4]! 
waste in the factory, and the abso ite 
simplicity of the selling system. he 
firm employs no travellers, and does »:ot 
spend anything on advertising. It sc ids 
out all of its goods carriage paid, at et 
prices, in cases made as light as sa‘ ty 
will allow, as they are not returnable ~ 

It is part of the selling system | at 
when prices of raw material fall, uit 
not enough to reduce the price of he 
finished product, the quality of the « ke 
is improved, as far as quality of \,a- 
terial can improve it: or, if prices of 
materials drop sufficiently, the pric: of 
the cake goes down proportion: ly. 
Rivals producing as much as 20 tons 
iy week are hardly considered serio: .ly 
y this firm. The quality of its goods 
has got the public on its side, 


THE ILL IN THE WIND 


There seems to be some truth in ‘he 
reverse of the adage that “it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good,” for it 
seems that the operative bakers of I .on- 
don have found, for them, some il! in 
the proposals of our chancellor of he 
exchequer. The effect of the remission 
of duties he has made on foodstuffs is 
accounted as saving 4s 6d per week in 
the expenditure of the average work ng 
class family. 

But it appears the reduction in prices 
will, with an already falling index fiyiire 
of the cost of living, reduce that in \ex 
figure by over 10 points, and when t/iat 
occurs, an automatic reduction of bak: rs’ 
wages takes place of 2s 6d per week, 
owing to such adjustments being mide 
under the “sliding scale” system, which 
is regulated by the index number. 

The benefit to bakers of the chan:l- 
lor’s remissions will thus, under the prvs- 
ent agreement, be only 2s per werk, 
while other men, no more worthy, | ut 
not under a sliding scale, will have ‘he 
whole 4s 6d. The fact is that all ihe 
subtlety of the sliding scale was not «p- 
preciated when it was first accepted on 
the height of its popularity. It seeied 
quite all right when the index figure was 
moving up, and one half crown after n- 
other was added to wages, without een 
being asked for, but it seems very mich 
all wrong when the figure is receding, 
and the half crowns have to be shed. 

The present minimum wage is 57s ‘d 
per week, according to the agreem: 11t, 
but it is stated that while some of ‘he 
large firms are sticking to the letter of 
the bond, many of the smaller ones «re 
paying 60s per week. It seems that .n- 
other reduction of 2s 6d is overdue, t! us 
bringing the minimum down to 55s |r 
week. Many employers agree with 1 
workmen, that in present circumstan ¢s 
this is not sufficient for a family to | ve 
upon. 

On the principle that attack is the b st 
defense, the men demanded an incre -e 
of wages of 7s 6d per week, but rea y 
with no hope of getting it. The emp!::- 
ers have now refused. men hie 
given notice to terminate the sliding sc. ¢ 
agreement. They are willing to negoti* ¢ 
for a new agreement, but employers «:¢ 
very shy. There the matter stands +r 
the present. After a conference betwe 1 
the parties the London Protection S.- 
ciety committee has ed to recomme!'| 
to the members that the standard wa:¢ 
for the next six months should be 60s p: © 
week. The large wholesale firms are n t 
parties to this suggestion. They pr - 
pose to pay the actual bakers a high r 
wage, but not other workers, who, thy 
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contend, are only attendants on bakers 
with the status of laborers. 
A FUNNY NOTION 

There are misgivings among the mill- 
ers in the Irish Free State about the im- 
portation of foreign flour into their ter- 
ritory. The bakers have no misgivings. 
In the north of Ireland there is one large 
bakery concern that runs its own mill, 
and has supplies of flour sufficient to 
serve others who are willing to buy. In 
Dublin, two of the large bakery com- 
panis have their own mills. Another 
large firm, probably the largest personal- 
ly owned concern in the United King- 
dom, has just completed one of the best- 
equipped mills in Ireland, and will short- 
ly sturt operations. But this new con- 
cern is owned by a syndicate and, be- 
sides serving the bakery concerns at- 
tached, is likely to have a considerable 
surplus for sale to other bakers. 

As both wheat and flour can be easily 
taken into Dublin, there is no reason 
why rish mills should not be able to 
prod: ‘e as good flour as any taken over 
from Liverpool, Glasgow or America, 
but |e Irish bakers, for some reason 
whic! really may be not unconcerned 
with ouality and price, think they can 
get | tter value in imported flour than 
in th ‘ made in Ireland. 

Th: new proposal, evidently inspired 
from milling sources, is that imported 
flour :nust be accompanied by imported 
offal. As space on shipboard counts as 
muc! as weight, the proposal to enforce 
the _\ipment of offal at the same time 
as t! shipment of flour is practically 
a pr posal seriously to increase freight 
char_es on flour, and, by reducing offal 
pric», to enhance the price of flour. 

T| Irish flour millers, however, have 
not .he bakers’ but their own interests 
in vicw, and have resolved “that if Irish 
mill. were working full time, there would 
be © sufficient supply of offals for the 
couriry’s requirements, but that we ap- 
pro: the compulsory importation of 30 
tons of offal with each 70 tons of flour, 
pro\ided that both commodities be in- 
cluded in the same consignment or bill 
of lading.” Like the ladies’ letters, the 
purpose of the resolve is in the last sen- 
tence, or the postscript. 

A committee of the Irish government 


’ is inquiring into the matter, and it will 


be interesting to watch what will happen: 
If flour goes up, bakers will of course 
have to increase the price ‘of bread, but 
the Irish people are still prone to com- 
pare their prices with English, and to 
grumble accordingly. Irish bread is al- 
ways from one to two cents dearer than 
English. 
SMOTHERING 

On the English side, there is quite a 
good spirit of really benevolent neutral- 
ity and sympathy being exercised to- 
ward the Irish Free State in its infantile 
troubles. As one party or another gets 
power or influence, little economic excur- 
sions are made by way of letting the 
party have its way, to see how the thing 
will work. Although a commission care- 
fully inquired into the possibilities for 
“protection” of Irish industries, it re- 
ported 
against any protectionist policy, but now 
all ‘he interests seem to have a “pull” 
on tie government, and protection has 
om started with quite unexpected re- 
sults. 

One article of universal consumption 
has -ome in for early attention, and is 
procucing confusion and trouble. The 
drastic reduction of the sugar duty in 
Eng.and has served only to emphasize 
the bad effects of its retention on the 
higher seale in the Irish Free State. 
There is no sugar made or refined in 
Ire\and, and it is difficult to see what ob- 
> can be served, except as a means 
of raising revenue, by keeping the hi 
Import duty on it. J sited * 

\t is not really in relation to sugar 
as a raw material that trouble arises, 
but in connection with goods of which 
Sugar constitutes a considerable part. 
Thus sweets, under the regulations, are 
highly protected, and by a peculiar ar- 
rangement biscuits are more so. Sweets 
are nearly all sugar, but biscuits are not. 
Yet when the duty is assessed on bis- 
cuits, it is on the total value of the goods 
‘nd not on the quantity of sugar they 
nee . really only one biscuit 
nanu rm rating in the 
Irish Free State. a 


to the government definitely. 
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A firm on the border, sending biscuits 
over, has canceled its contract by taking 
its goods back, rather than pay the duty 
on the total value instead of only on 
sugar content. Of course, procedure of 
that sort will only raise prices. The 
labor question in the Free State is as- 
suming great importance, and I am in- 
formed is putting in abeyance the re- 
ligious considerations which have hither- 
to been regarded as the dominating fac- 
tor, High food prices necessitate high 
wages, and those who conduct business 
in the Free State are worried about the 
height wages have already reached. 


A RECURRENT TROUBLE 

The large Belfast firm of Inglis & Co. 
was recently sued by one of its bread- 
servers for the return of a deposit of 
£50 he had paid to the firm. It is the 
custom in Ireland, particularly in the 
north, for vanmen or, as they are called, 
“breadservers,” to pay a deposit as a 





responsible for the customers they serve, 
then they have a sort of proprietory 
right in those customers, and can there- 
fore sell around when they leave one 
situation, or take the right to serve the 
same customers when they leave the situ- 
ation and take another, or if they choose 
to start operations on their own account. 

The only way employers have been 
able to circumvent such tactics is by 
means of definite legal contracts, making 
provisions for all contingencies. In Ire- 
land this is still possible; in England it 
is not so easy. In spite of much unem- 
ployment, men are very independent, 
and are not now willing to give sureties 
for employment. On their part, em- 
ployers are now generally content to 
take risks, if their men seem willing and 
industrious, 

CONFERENCES 


In the latter part of June, and the be- 
ginning of July, the several large bakers’ 
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condition of being employed; the deposit 
standing as insurance to the firm against 
possible defalcations and against bad 
debts. The men so employed are less 
employees than agents of the firm, tak- 
ing full responsibility for credit sales 
they allow. 

On such an understanding this Bel- 
fast breadserver allowed his customers 
to fall behind with their accounts to the 
extent of some £250. The firm took 
every possible means to collect the debts, 
and £160 were recovered, leaving a bal- 
ance against the breadserver of £90. 
The firm contended that the debts were 
those of the breadserver and it was his 
duty to collect them. Against their col- 
lection the firm held the deposit. This 
view was upheld by the court in Belfast, 
not wholly in the matter of equity, but 
because there was a definite contract be- 
tween the parties. 

This sort of dispute has been very 
common in the baking trade, but it has 
sometimes taken other directions. Thus 
it has been contended on occasions by 
employees that, if they are to be wholly 


associations in Great Britain hold their 
annual conferences. The first on the list 
is that of the Irish association. This so- 
ciety is the smallest of the lot, and is 
much more of a family than the others. 
Its members are all in quite a large way 
of business; they represent all parts of 
Ireland, and a fine spirit of comradeship 
prevails among them. The bakers seem 
to be quite immune from the religious 
or political rancor which keeps Ireland 
in a turmoil. 

There has been no proper bakers’ con- 
ference in Ireland for several years, but 
the council of the association keeps the 
flag flying, in the sure pros of better 
days, by meeting frequently and trans- 
acting the necessary business. It meets 
this time in Dublin early in June. In 
the conference days there was less jun- 
keting at the Irish meetings than at any 
of the others. As a rule the bakers at- 
tended without their wives. 

The Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers meets on June 10-12 at Ayr. Be- 
yond a bread competition for the British 
Baker shield, the business is formal, and 
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the time is taken up otherwise with re- 
ceptions, excursions, whist drives and 
dances. The ladies constitute a consider- 
able proportion of those attending the 
Scottish conference. Formal papers are 
never submitted, but this year there is 
sure to be some discussion of the gov- 
ernment’s new bread bill. 

The National Association Conference 
is to be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 
1-5. This is the largest and most lively 
conference of all. There is generally a 
good deal of discussion on the reports 
of the several committees, and several 
papers are usually read, On this occa- 
sion there is a whole day set apart to 
discuss the reports of the research work 
done at the National Bakery School and 
the chemistry department of the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute, by Dr. C. Doree 
and John Kirkland. At this conference 
also the ladies attend in very large num- 
bers, and it appears they enjoy them- 
selves so thoroughly that they are insist- 
ing on being taken to the council meet- 
ings also. 

The council of the society meets four 
times a year, always at different places. 
A trip to Norway is being arranged in 
connection with this year’s national con- 
ference, Although there is a good deal 
of exclusiveness among the several so- 
cieties, and a mild spirit of jealousy is 
not unknown, they duly send delegates 
to each others’ meetings to tell the tale 
of how they love each other. 

Joun Kirkianp. 





CANADIAN BAKERY ITEMS 

Toronto, Ont.—The annual convention 
of the confectionery, biscuit and choco- 
late industries of Canada, held in Mont- 
real in May, was an extraordinary suc- 
cess. The attendance included a large 
part of the population of Montreal, due 
to the fact that the convention was also 
an exhibition of the products of these 
industries, with almost unlimited free 
samples. In the end, police reserves had 
to be called to keep the crowds in order. 

The programme of the convention was 
well arranged and provided a number 
of popular addresses on subjects of in- 
terest to the trade. The closing event 
took the form of a banquet (a function 
that is still popular in Montreal), at 
which C. Howard Smith, president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
was the principal speaker. Morden Neil- 
son, of William Neilson, Ltd, Toronto, 
is the new president. 


NOTES 

The Standard Bread Co., Ottawa, G. 
C. Morrison president, is. building a 
plant to cost $250,000. 

The Bakers’ Association of Manitoba 
will hold a meeting the latter part of this 
month, W. R. Milton, Winnipeg, is 
president, and J. M. Spiers secretary. 

The Canada Bread. Co., Ltd., is build- 
ing a 25x200-foot addition to its plant 
on Burnell Street, Winnipeg. It will be 
ready for operation early next winter. 

H. E. Gignac, president, and H. E. 
Trent, secretary, of the Bread and Cake 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada, 
are making an extended trip through the 
western provinces for the purpose of in- 
creasing the interest of bakers there in 
the work of the association. 

Five plants in Canada make cocoa and 
chocolate products in a commercial way. 
Two of these are in Ontario, two in 
Quebec and one in Nova Scotia. The 
capital investment is $4,250,000. The 
value of the product is about $4,000,000, 
and 630 people are employed. 

There are nine establishments in Can- 
ada that make macaroni and vermicelli, 
four in Ontario, two in Quebec, two in 
Manitoba and one in British Columbia. 
These produce about 15,000,000 lbs per 
year. The capital investment is over $1,- 
000,000. About 175 people are employed. 

At a convention on May 26, bakers 
from all the cities of Saskatchewan at- 
tended, and there was a considerable 
delegation from Manitoba. The presi- 
dent and secretary of the dominion as- 
sociation were also present. A. W. Al- 
cock, chemist for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. was one of the 
speakers. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1 
per cent on common shares and 1% per 
cent on preferred shares, both payahie 
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July 1. This is the second payment on 
common stock made by the company. 
The first, paid last April, amounted to 
4 per cent, 3 per cent for 1923 and 1 
per cent for the first quarter of 1924. 
A. H. Bamey. 





MUNICIPAL POWER TO 
LEVY LICENSE TAXES 


The attitude of the courts generally 
toward the imposition of license taxes 
against bakeries is fairly indicated by 
what the Springfield, Mo., court of ap- 
peals decided in the case of Wonner vs. 
City of Carterville, 125 S.W. 861. The 
decision dealt with the right of a city 
to tax business done outside the munici- 
pal limits, and wagons used in such 
business. 

Plaintiffs operated bakeries at Joplin 
and Webb City, Mo., and did business in 
the near-by city of Carterville by means 
of wagons. No place of business was 
maintained in Carterville, and the de- 
livery equipment was not kept there. 

A license tax ordinance imposed a tax 
of $10 per year against “bakeries,” and 
a like tax for each “bakery wagon.” The 
case above cited involved the validity 
of the ordinance, as applied to plain- 
tiffs. They denied that they were sub- 
ject to the ordinance, because their busi- 
ness establishments were not situated 
within the limits of Carterville. Dis- 
posing of plaintiffs’ suit, which sought an 
injunction against enforcement of the 
ordinance as to them, the court of ap- 
peals said: 

“It is true that, according to the terms 
of the ordinance, the trades, businesses 
and avocations subject to the license 
must be carried on within the city of 
Carterville, and the ordinance does not 
authorize the levy of any tax on any 
trade or business outside of the city. It 
goes without saying that if the ordinance 
had undertaken to levy a license tax on 
the business of respondents [plaintiffs] 
transacted outside the city, it would 
have been wholly ultra vires [beyond the 
city’s corporate powers]. And since it 
is true that the bakeries of respondents 
were in Joplin and Webb City and out- 
side the limits of the city of Carter- 
ville, their bakeries as such could not, 
consequently, have been made subject to 
a license tax levied by the city of Car- 
terville, as a bakery is a place where 
bakery products are made and sold, 

“The city authorities made no attempt 
to enforce their ordinances against the 
respondents because they did not take 
out a license on their bakeries. The or- 
dinances were leveled against the use 
of the bakery wagons on the streets of 
the city; and although these wagons be- 
longed to the respondents, as well as 
the horses and entire outfit, and al- 
though the drivers were employed by the 
respondents, still the business of the sale 
of the products of respondents’ bakeries 
was carried on within the city of Car- 
terville and, according to admissions in 
the record, these wagons were used in 
the business of plying the trade on the 
streets of Carterville, making regular 
trips loaded with bakery products to be 
sold from these wagons to customers or 
dealers, regularly traveling from house 
to house, selling and taking orders. 

“We do not doubt that, under such 
circumstances, these wagons were being 
run in the city of Carterville for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of 
respondents within said city, no matter 
where the owners may have resided. The 
running of these wagons, under the cir- 
cumstances, was within the scope and 
purview of the ordinances of the city 
of Carterville. 

“It would seem that express provision 
was made to prevent the evasion of the 
ordinances by section 311 providing that 
no person, whether as owner, agent, 
servant or employee, should directly or 
indirectly assist in any manner in — 
ing on or exercising any business with- 
out a license for which a license was re- 
quired. The drivers and employees of 
respondents were engaged in driving 
these unlicensed wagons, and whether or 
not they could take out a license in their 
own name is wholly immaterial, provided 
that the city had authority under its 
charter to levy the tax on the bakery 


wi 8.” 
“The plaintiffs challenged the authority 
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of the city under its charter to levy a 
tax on wagons. The charter act, cover- 
ing cities of the class to which Carter- 
ville belonged, gave municipalities “con- 
trol over all streets, alleys, avenues and 
public highways within the city limits.” 
Another section provided that the mayor 
and aldermen might levy license taxes 
on merchants of all kinds, grocers, omni- 
buses, carts, drays, ice wagons, “and all 
other vehicles . . . and all other busi- 
nesses, trades and avocations whatso- 
ever.” The court held that the charter 
authorized the ordinance under review. 
There is a rule of law, technically 
known as the ejusdem generis doctrine, 
to the effect that where general words 
in a law or ordinance follow particular 
ones, the general clause should be held to 
cover only persons or things of the same 
general character or class particularized. 
Plaintiffs unsuccessfully sought to have 
that rule applied to the charter provi- 





BREAD QUALITY THEN AND NOW 

“We are not prepared to say 
whether nine cents is too much or 
too little for a loaf of bread. 
But we do take issue with the im- 
plication of the eminent investi- 
gating committee that the quality 
today of a standard loaf of 
bread is no better than it was sev- 
eral years ago. If that old-time 
bread was worth five cents, our 
present bakers’ bread should be 
selling at the price of fruit cake. 
It is not the same commodity at 
all.” —Printer’s Ink. 











sions above referred to in such way as 
to exclude bakery wagons. The court 
said: 

“The question is, Are bakery wagons 
ejusdem generis with the other vehicles 
enumerated in the statute? We think 
that ice wagons and bakery wagons fall 
within the same general class. They 
handle business in the same. manner, go 
over the same routes in the same way 
soliciting business or filling orders, and 
are in every essential respect similar. 
The rule of ejusdem generis is meant to 
carry out, not to defeat, legislative in- 
tent. When it can be seen that the par- 
ticular word by which the general word 
is followed was inserted, not to give a 
coloring to the general word, but for a 
distinct object, then, to carry out the 
purpose of the statute, the general word 
ought to govern... . 

“But it is further contended that the 
city had no right to exact a license tax 
of vehicles of nonresident businesses, and 
that the city could not require a tax on 
wagons. used in a business when that 
business could not be required to pay a 
license charge. . . . 

“The ordinance does provide that it 
shall be ‘unlawful for any person, com- 
pany or corporation to exercise, carry 
on or engage in any of the following 
businesses . . . without first having ob- 
tained a license, . . . and the charge of 
such license shall be as follows: ‘Vehicles 
(for each vehicle or wagon) bakery wag- 
on, $10 per annum.’ 

“It is true that the bread and other 
bakery products were made outside the 
city of Carterville by respondents. But 
they were sold within the city by means 
of wagons and drivers going about the 
Streets delivering bread and taking or- 
ders, and the respondents were therefore 
‘doing business in the town of Carter- 
ville’ within the meaning of the terms 
of the ordinances. We do not under- 
stand that it is essential that respond- 
ents should actually reside within the 
city of Carterville and maintain a place 
of business therein and transact the af- 
fairs of life within the confines of the 
town in order to authorize this license 
tax upon their vehicles. We hold that 
when respondents undertook to sell their 
products in Carterville and compete with 
the local bakers by running bakery wag- 
ons, they subjected their wagons to the 
license tax in question. . The re- 
spondents have no just grounds for com- 
plaint, as they have paid nothing to im- 
nn the streets and yet are using them 

ay after day in their business the same 
as the residents. To relieve these re- 
spondents from the payment of the li- 
cense tax in question would be to sanc- 


tion an unjust discrimination against the 
resident citizens of Carterville and in 
favor of these nonresident competitors. 
The effect would be to give the nonresi- 
dents the benefit of a constant use of 
the streets and all the advantages of the 
city trade, and at the same time relieve 
them entirely of the burden of city taxa- 
tion which its own citizens are compelled 
to bear to maintain the streets and sup- 
port the city government of which the 
respondents are beneficiaries.” 
A, L. H. Srreer. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

PirtssurcH, Pa.—A motion picture en- 
tertainment was part of the programme 
at the meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, May 10, in 
The Fleischmann Building, Pittsburgh. 
Through the courtesy of A. W. White, 
district sales manager of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers, the two films depicting 
the growth, cultivation, packing and mar- 
keting of raisins were shown. The films 
were explained by B. P. O’Connor, of 
the Cleveland office of the Sunland Sales 
Co-operative Association. 

Samuel Goetz, who is in charge of the 
Fleischmann traveling school for bakers, 
told of the work being done by the school. 
H. C. Elste, district manager of The 
Fleischmann Co., supplemented the re- 
marks of Mr. Goetz by stating that near- 
ly 600 students had been enrolled in the 
school and that the period of instruction 
would last until July 25. 


VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTS 


The Barker System Bakery of Pitts- 
burgh, L. M. Kabaker, general manager. 
Liabilities, $12,636; assets, $49,145. A. 
F. Pfarr, baker, Johnstown, Pa. C. R. 
Myers, Ebensburg, referee. William 
Weiss, doing business as the Weiss Yan- 
kee bakery, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Liabili- 
ties, $8,882; assets, $7,450. 


NOTES 


T. T. Thumm has purchased the bak- 
ery of J. A. Taylor, Blairsville, Pa. 

The Elite bakery, Johnstown, is now 
conducted by Hautz & Winslow. 

George Griner, manager Indiana Bak- 
ing Co., has returned from Florida. 

Rohde’s market, Johnstown, will in- 
stall an up-to-date bakery, using electric 
ovens. 

Zacharias Miller, founder of the Miller 
Baking Co. Mount Carmel, is dead, 
aged 75. 

George Eremic, formerly of Kent, 
Ohio, is erecting a bakery at Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

G. P. Yetter, 4932 Second Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, has sold his bakery to Fred 
W. Weber. 

Hammer & Waring, bakers, Johnstown, 
whose plant was destroyed by fire, are 
rebuilding. 

Gustave Wilde, baker, has been elected 
a director of the People’s Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Dan & Henton have awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a bakery 
at Ellwood City. 

S. D. Leasch, proprietor Star bakery, 
Bentleyville, was badly burned when his 
gas oven exploded. 

Paul R. Williams, of the Williams bak- 
ery, Scranton, is in Europe, sailing from 
Montreal on June 14. 

W. R. Spires, Blairsville, has bought 
the interest of C. R. Penrod in the 
Blairsville Baking Co. 

William Schooling, Sr. a baker at 
Middletown, has retired, and will make 
his future home in Scranton. 

The Walnut bakery, McKeesport, has 
been incorporated by F. R. Baker, W. 
Z. McGrew and H. J. Kurtz. 

The Colburn Baking Co., Titusville, is 
erecting an addition which will double 
the present capacity of the plant. 

The Monessen (Pa.) Bakery, Mrs. A. 
Fontanelli, proprietor, suffered a $35,000 
loss by fire. Mrs. Fontanelli expects to 
rebuild. 

The Acme Baking Co. has purchased 
the bakery at Delaware and Wood 
streets, Harrisburg, Pa., from Bernard 
Schmidt. 


R. W. Woods has been appointed bak- 
ery demonstrator for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Pittsburgh branch. He is a 
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nephew of George S. Ward, recent presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co. 

The bakery and plant of Jacob D. Hol- 
lenbach, 482 South Fifth Street, Reading, 
who was adjudged a bankrupt, has been 
sold to J. Warren Hollenbach. 

Joel Arnold, proprietor of Arnold’s 
bakery, Reading, held a party at the hak- 
ery at which Sally Ann bread was in- 
troduced to the public. There were re. 
freshments, music, and a street parade 
headed by a band. 

Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, has 
been appointed a member of the Penn- 
sylvania commission on municipal con- 
solidation. Mr. Crider is president of 
the town council of Munhall, Pa., and 
will act in matters pertaining to munici- 
palities in Allegheny County. 

C. C. Larvs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Rolls and sweet goods are in steady 
demand. ; 

Bakers report that the bread business 
is improving slowly. Prices remain in- 
changed. 

The Zenith home bakery, 503 1 ast 
Fourth Street, Duluth, has disconti:. :ed 
business. 

H. W. Zinsmaster, president Zinsn as- 
ter Bread Co., has under constructic:; a 
modern home in Duluth. 

The cash register of Federal Bal ory 
No. 9, East Superior Street, Duluth, as 
robbed of $20 during the night of 
June 12, 

Employees of the Duluth and Hib! ng 
plants of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. |: :ve 
formed the Zinsmaster Social Club. | lo- 
mer Casonia is president, Nels Han-on 
and Patrick Liberty vice presidents, \iiss 
Annabelle Stinet secretary, and J hn 
Stente treasurer. 

F. G. Cartso» 





NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 

New York, N. Y.—A. R. Hickey, ho 
plays a leading réle in the bakery and 
confectionery workers’ local at Syracuse, 
has been chosen president of the New 
York State Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Union, Leo Schlemmer, of Rochesier, 
has been made secretary-treasurer, «nd 
August Fisher, of Rochester, trustee. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


Recent incorporations: Caner ‘& Fislier 
Baking Co., Brooklyn; Powell Baking 
Corporation, Brooklyn; Leomac cafe- 
teria, New York; Gott-Kraus Bakery & 
Lunch Co., New York; Roach & Weaver 
bakery, New York; Harrison Baking 
Co., Beacon; Bolsol Baking Co., Bronx; 
Mall & Podolsky, New York; Paradise 
Pie Baking Corporation, ‘Brooklyn; 
Prairie coffee shop, New York; P. & lL. 
bakery, Bronx; Harris Baking Co., \ew 
York; Sam’s coffee pot, New York; 
Schloss’s bakery, Bronx; H. Cohen Bik- 
ing Co., New York; Randall Baking ‘o., 
Bronx; Eastern Food Corporation, New 
York. 

NOTES 


H. Peterson has opened a bakery at 
Jamestown. 

E. B. Secor has bought the Dav'es 
bakery, Delhi. 

Samuel Brown will open a bakery «t 
Rockaway Beach. 

Edgar Moses has bought Robert [..v- 
ell’s bakery, Cuba. 

Ward A. MacDonald, Watertown, i» 4 
voluntary bankrupt. 

The Roosevelt Square bakery has ben 
opened at Jamestown. 

L. and George Hasselwander, Fst 
Rochester, are bankrupt. 

The Home bakery will be opened 01 
Tacoma Avenue, Buffalo. 

Fire partly destroyed the bakery °f 
T. B. Kelly & Sons, Syracuse. 

The Donelson grocery, New York, } 5 
added a baking department. 

The Cushman Co., Inc., plans extensi ¢ 
alterations in its Brooklyn plant. 

J. Helishewitz has opened a bakery «' 
1622 Bathgate Avenue, New York. 

Carl > has opened a bake- 
shop at 82 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo. 

Frank A. Brown has bought the bak- 
ery of Walters & Brown, Clifton Springs. 
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John Cammann has bought the Greu- 
lich bakery, 118 Wyckoff Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 
The store of the National Biscuit Co., 
917 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, has been 
closed. 

Fred Bester sold his bakery, 718 
Knickerbocker Avenue, Brooklyn, to Otto 
Brown. 

The Palm Beach cakeshop has been 
opened at 20 East Sixty-second Street, 
New York. 

Henry J. Knieriem, 237 Central Av- 
enuc, Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to 
John B. Argus. 

The Rogers bakery will move to Bed- 
ford Park Boulevard and Webster Av- 
enue, New York. 

Bruno C. Scumipt. 


BAKERS AS INSURANCE MEN 


Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. Celebrates 
Anniversary After Ten Successful Years 
of Operation in the East 


Considerable attention was paid in 
trade circles to the tenth anniversary of 
the Bakers’ Mutual: Insurance Co., which 
was celebrated in connection with the 
annus! convention and exhibition of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers the first week 
of June. The results achieved by the or- 
ganiz tion are a splendid example of co- 
operitive effort in the interest of the 
trad: 

The insurance line is so far removed 
from the usual activity of a baker that 








considerable opposition was encountered 
when the plan of forming an insurance 
com})iny by bakers for bakers was first 
broached. The determination of the 
founders to be of real help, however, 


carried them past all difficulties. 

In 1914, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts had been made by organized la- 
bor to have the legislature of the state of 
New York pass a workman’s compensa- 
tion law, success crowned their efforts. 
As soon as this law became known, it 
was found that, under its regulations, 
business or industrial organizations were 
at liberty to organize for themselves mu- 
tual insurance companies. It was neces- 
sary, however, that such an organization 
have at least 18 members employing to- 
gether 2,500 people or more. 

The Brooklyn Boss Bakers’ Business 
Association, which had maintained since 
1905 a reciprocal fire protective aid so- 
ciety, became much interested in the 
new law, and steps were taken to estab- 
lish a mutual workmen’s compensation 
insurance company. It was learned that 
the fire insurance branch of the Man- 
hattan Bakers’ Association had started a 
similar movement, so the Brooklyn bak- 
ers decided to work in conjunction with 
it. In this they were successful, and 
William Steinmetz, president of the New 
York association, was authorized to take 
out a charter under the name of Retail 
Master Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of 
New York. 

While the bakers of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn were soliciting the trade they 
heard that still another group of bakers 
in New York was interested in estab- 
lishing a workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance company. This third group had 
merely taken out a charter under the 
name of Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 
of New York. The committees got in 
touch with this third group and en- 
deavored to have all bakers unite in one 
company. Representatives of the retail 
master bakers agreed to turn over the 
charter, and at a special meeting the 
new insurance company was founded 
under the name of Bakers’ Mutual In- 
Surance Co, of New York. 

_ The first meeting of the new organiza- 
tion was held on April 1, 1914, in Brook- 
lyn. While some of the prominent mas- 
ter bakers of Greater New York, among 
then William Steinmetz, Charles Sittig, 
Louis Lust, Charles Hayo, Valentine J. 
Miller, Albin E. Plarre, Carl Essling, 
George F, Koenig, John Krauss, Gustav 
Sommer, John Mohr and William Baum- 
garten, were ardent supporters of the 
movement, a number of officers and 
members of bakers’ associations hesitat- 
ed to join, claiming that it would be 
—— to successfully maintain - 
Trance com of that character 
bakers for bakers, J 
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The first meeting was attended by 
about 210 bakers, every one of whom was 
enthusiastic about the undertaking and 
pledged himself to file his application for 
insurance. The meeting, which was held 
under the chairmanship of Albin E. 
Plarre, adopted bylaws which previously 
had been approved by the state insurance 
department. 

The first directors elected were John 
M. Bauer, Herman Blancke, Charles 
Friz, Jacob Guth, F. W. Lovejoy, Louis 
Lust, Adam Metz, Philip Modry, Morris 
Moses, Albin E. Plarre, Jacob Roeser, 
Emil Schmitt, William Steinmetz, Julius 
Thomas and Clayton Van Dusen. From 
these directors the following officers were 
chosen: president, Albin E. Plarre; vice 
president, Julius Thomas; secretary, 
Valentine J. Miller; treasurer, William 
Steinmetz; general manager, Albin E. 
Plarre. 

Almost immediately the board of di- 
rectors secured offices at 61 Broadway, 
New York, and a few months later the 
first deposit of savings, amounting to 
$1,500, was made at the West Side Bank. 


they upon joining the company would 
be treated as a group, with proper rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. 
It was intended to change the name of 
the company to Bakers’ & Confectioners’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. of New York as 
soon as the number of confectioner mem- 
bers would justify such a step. At the 
same time the number of directors was 
increased to 18, Henry Holsten being 
elected as one, while Martin Tetjen was 
appointed special representative for the 
confectioners’ group. 

The constant endeavor of the organi- 
zation along the lines of accident pre- 
vention was again emphasized when, on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versapy of the New York state associa- 
tion, the insurance company published 
appropriate pictures showing various ac- 
cidents, and how they could be pre- 
vented. During the early part of this 
business year the question was also 
raised whether it would be advisable to 
establish a public liability branch. 

Some alarm was felt in 1921 when two 
financial institutions with which the or- 





Officers of the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of New York 


While the business was small, for the 
first six months from July 1 to Dec. 31, 
1914, the total income amounted to $23,- 
407, with disbursements of $4,213. On 
March 1, 1915, the new company had 
518 policy holders and covered insurance 
for 2,625 employees. 

Before a year had passed the company 
was approached by the Confectioners’ 
and Ice Cream Makers’ Association with 
the request to take the necessary steps 
for an affiliation of the two organiza- 
tions. In order to interest upstate bak- 
ers, Charles Speidel, Conrad Kaiser, 
Carl Blutau, John F. Rausch and T. W. 
Russell were elected as directors. It 
was also decided that a proposal from 
the Master Bakers’ Federation for the 
creation of a so-called group plan should 
be accepted. 

By this time a large number of re- 

quests for team, automobile and public 
liability, as well as neral liability 
risks, were received, and it was decided 
to contract with a surety company to 
formulate an agreement whereby all 
such insurance could be transferred to 
this company. Proof that the company 
was active also in another direction is 
furnished by the fact that the accident 
prevention committee filed an applica- 
tion for letters patent for a certain cov- 
er of a dough mixing machine which 
would safeguard against accidents. 
_ In.August, 1915, the company joined 
the Mutual Corporations’ Re-Insurance 
Fund. The total membership then was 
671, insuring 3,725 employees with a 
payroll expenditure of $2,634,123. 

The Confectioners’ Association of the 
State of New York had expressed its 
desire to join the Bakers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of New York, providing the 
latter would create a. confectioners’ 
group. In order to facilitate matters 
the company asked the confectioners to 
extend to their members an invitation to 
become members, assuring them that 


ganization had deposits discontinued 
business, but the company did not suf- 
fer any loss. 

The desire ‘of the company to extend 
its business activity found expression in 
a move to establish new branches of in- 
surance, but it was found that this 
would involve too large an amount of 
money. For a time it seemed in Febru- 
ary, 1922, as if the company would be 
compelled to discontinue. A new meas- 
ure, the so-called Downey bill, was in- 
troduced in the legislature. This bill 
gave the state insurance fund a monop- 
oly of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, and prevented other insurance 
companies from writing such insurance. 
The Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., to- 
gether with other concerns of similar 
nature, strongly opposed this bill. 

It was not until August, 1922, that 
“foreign substance insurance” received 
closer attention. Time and again the 
question had been raised whether it 
would be possible to insure bakers 
against loss caused by the presence of 
foreign matter, such as raisin stems, 
stones, wood, glass, etc., in baked goods. 
An investigation disclosed the fact that 
insurance might be written which would 
fully protect the baker whenever suits 
of this kind were filed, whereupon the 
appropriate section of the insurance law 
was inserted into the charter and special 
policies prepared to take care of such 
cases. 

Late in 1922 a number of insurance 
companies which write public liability in- 
surance refused to accept public liabil- 
ity from some of the policy holders of 
the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. unless 
they also placed their workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance with such com- 
panies. Taking this fact into considera- 
tion, the directors decided that, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1923, this company should 
write directly such public liability insur- 
ance, 
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In January, 1923, the Downey-Camp- 
bell bill was reintroduced in the legisla- 
ture, and the company again opposed 
this measure. Another bill before the 
legislature, the Hutchinson bill, made 
the writing of “foreign substance” or 
public liability insurance almost impos- 
sible, as it demanded of mutual com- 
panies which wanted to write more than 
one class of insurance a premium income 
of at least $250,000. Shortly afterwards 
the Downey-Campbell bill was defeated. 

A year ago, a plan was submitted to 
the directors to establish a bakers’ bank, 
and a committee, consisting of E. A. G. 
Intemann, Senator E. M. Rabenold and 
Albin E. Plarre, was authorized to take 
the necessary preliminary steps to or- 
ganize such an institution. Investigation 
showed that it would not be necessary to 
establish a regular bank, but a bakers’ 
finance corporation, which could take 
care of all necessary financial transac- 
tions. Arrangements along these lines 
are under way, and doubtless within a 
short time such a corporation will be 
formed. 

Reports to the tenth annual meeting 
showed: income, $152,614; disbursements, 
$101,772; admitted assets, $312,816; con- 
tingent surplus, $68,076; divisible sur- 
plus, $170,361. 

From date of founding until Dec. 31, 
1923, gross premiums have totaled $743,- 
355; losses paid within the same time, 
$165,823. The company is reinsured with 
the Mutual Corporations’ Re-Insurance 
Fund for $25,000, and through this fund, 
with the General Indemnity Corpora- 
tion. During 1923 there were 1,220 work- 
men’s compensation, 358 foreign sub- 
stance liability and 123 public liability 
policies written. 

Since its founding the mutual com- 
pany has been managed by bakers, who 
are in the best position to give proper 
attention to the requirements of their 
colleagues. 

The present officers are: Albin E. 
Plarre, president; E. A. G. Intemann, 
first vice president; Henry Holtermann, 
second vice president; Adam Metz, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Conrad Kaiser, assist- 
ant secretary for Buffalo; Walter B. 
Couch, assistant secretary for Rochester. 
Mr. Plarre, its president, has not only 
guided the organization since its found- 
ing, but has been its general manager 
almost uninterruptedly for the entire pe- 
riod of 10 years. 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 





BAKERS’ INSURANCE CO. CELEBRATES 


The Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of 
New York celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary with a banquet and ball at the 
Hotel Astor. A representative party of 
master bakers, their wives and friends 
took part, almost 600 being present. The 
big ballroom was gaily decorated and a 
richly set table greeted the guests. 

After dinner, Albin E. Plarre, who 
has served the company faithfully since 
its inception, welcomed the guests and 
introduced as toastmaster Ernest A. G. 
Intemann. The first speaker was Ell- 
wood M. Rabenold, legal adviser of the 
insurance company. Other speakers were 
Henry Flugelmann, counselor, the Hon. 
Bernard L. Shientag, of the industrial 
commission, Max Strasser, president New 
York state association, and others. They 
praised the company for the efficient 
work done by it during the 10 years of 
its existence, and especially the untiring 
efforts of President Plarre. Toastmaster 
Intemann, in behalf of the company, 
presented Mr. Plarre with a picture of 
his home and a Buick sedan as a token 
of the members’ appreciation and friend- 
ship. 

In similar manner Adam Metz, for 
many years secretary and treasurer, and 
Ellwood M. Rabenold, legal adviser, were 
honored. They each received a beautiful 
silver service. Miss Shapiro, Miss Pick- 
ins and G. Sanders, employees, were 
given well-filled purses in recognition of 
their services. Mr. Plarre, who otherwise 
seldom loses his speech, could. hardly 
find words to express his pleasure at the 
unexpected gift. : 

Bruno C. Scumunr. 





Drouth was general in Italy during 
May, but beneficial rains fell in the 
northern and central portions toward the 
end of the month. Winter crops are ma- 
turing under normal conditions. 
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Of all the constituents in edibles, 
nothing appeals like flavor, the flavor in 
bread being no exception. That being 
so as regards bread, it is not only the 
miller’s and baker’s privilege but duty, 
both to the public and themselves, to 
seek to make flour and bread lacking 
nothing in flavor. That there are man 
grades of flavor is generally recognized, 
but the best ought at all times to be 
aimed at. I think that which can be 
termed supreme is the flavor which has 
a rich sweetness about it as well as an 
exquisite nutty taste. 

Taking that, then, as our standard, we 
must set to work to attain it. First, 
the miller’s choice of wheats must be 
wise, and when he has made flour there- 
from pressed down and running over 
with flavor, the baker must display equal 
wisdom in turning that flour into bread 
so that the full flavor will be present 
in his loaves. 

As to the choice of wheats, these must 
have the necessary characters of strength 
which will imply the gluten to be of high 
character, and while he is looking for 
such wheats the miller must also be sure 
to get hold of berries which will bring 
out the full 100 per cent in flavor. The 
type he will have to secure to make sure 
that flavor will not be in any way de- 
ficient will be that rich in soluble albu- 
minoids and in soluble carbohydrates. 

Supposing such wheats have been 
found, and the flavor has been in no way 
impaired in the process of milling, we 
have flour A-1 in flavor. The miller has 
done his bit, and it is the turn of the 
baker to carry on. Now, I think, comes 
the most important operation of all. The 
baker starts off by making his dough, and 
it is of the utmost importance that this 
shall be done perfectly; if it be not, then 
flavor will. not be in its most tasteful 
reached, which will be in the oven. 

Assuming the dough has been thor- 
oughly made, fermentation sets up vig- 
orously at once, but it cannot be said 
this period is the beginning of fermen- 
tation, that is, if the dough is made on 
the sponge and dough principle, for in 
that case fermentation would start as 
soon as the sponge was set. If made 
by hand on the straight dough system, 
fermentation would, though only ae 
move off during the dough making; while 
if the dough was machine made it would 
not function at all until removed from 
the machine and put in the proving 
trough. 

In the course of fermentation, yeast 
attacks the flour’s sugar and all other 
material of a soluble nature; the sugar 
and this other material would be made 
soluble by the water added at the begin- 
ning of dough making, and yeast, to 
function at all, must have water to pro- 
duce activity. In the course oi its duties 
the invertase of yeast changes the sugar 
solution into what is known as invert 
sugar, then the yeast itself breaks up the 
invert sugar and turns it into carbon 
dioxide or gas, alcohol, and a very small 
portion of glycerine and succinic acid. 

While the yeast is engaged on these 
operations, other changes are taking 
place, for some of the soluble proteins of 
the flour are being converted to peptones 
and other substances, and these, together 
with part of the flour’s mineral matter, 
are absorbed by the yeust. 

As yeast is continually at work during 
the period of fermentation, it must have 
something to feed on all the time, so 
that it can retain its strength, vitality, 
and energy till such time as no more 
work is required of it; that is, when the 
last stage of fermentation has been 
reached, which will be in the oven. 

It will be observed that flour must 
contain an abundant supply of soluble 
material so that yeast can sustain itself 
and produce buds, and so that the yeast 
and its progeny can live and be lively 
throughout to bring out requisite volume 
and high flavor in bread. 

As noted, yeast feeds on sugar and 
other soluble substances, but principally 
on sugar, and one would naturally con- 
clude that the more sugar the flour con- 
tained the sweeter would be the flavor of 
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FLAVOR FOR FAVOR 


By CEREON 
(A Baker in England) 


bread made from that flour. Strange 
though it may appear, sugar has nothing 
to do with flavor directly as to taste, for 
sugar, in the system of fermentation, 
becomes exhausted, because the yeast and 
the buds it produces, and the buds these 
buds produce, use up all, or practically 
all, of the sugar, and in that consump- 
tion no sugary or sweet taste arises; but 
where sugar assists flavor is in the in- 
direct way in that, being a yeast food, 
it gives to yeast the energy necessary to 
change the character of the gluten, by 
turning many of its insoluble proteins to 
soluble during fermentation. 

Here is where the miller acts sensibly 
in using wheats of high gluten character, 
for with such gluten flavor will be pres- 
ent, and that tiavor will be evolved in its 
correct and most palatable degree during 
the doughing stage and at baking time 
by the baker who knows what is expected 
of him and who fulfills those expecta- 
tions. 

One needs but little gumption to realize 
that, if the material for bringing about 
desirable flavor is not contained in 
wheats the miller uses, the miller cannot 
have that flavor in his flour nor can the 
baker in his loaves, but with wheats not 
wanting in this capacitv, combined with 
the other essentials spoken of, and by 
correct milling and accurate workman- 
ship on the part of the baker, a topping 
flavor will be the result. 

When wheats are rich in soluble albu- 
minoids these draw from gluten nitroge- 
nous matter as well as produce sugar 
from starch and peptones. This, again, 
helps flavor, for it means food for the 
yeast, and the more food yeast has to 
draw on the better will it be equipped to 
go on with its work of flavor production. 

I think the production of flavor in its 
most pleasant form can be summed up 
in two words, namely, sufficient solubil- 
ity; and this solubility will be evolved 
in fermentation by yeast feeding on an 
adequate quantity of soluble foods so 
thac it can directly, through those foods 
and with the outside assistance of some 

_of them,—as in the case of soluble albu- 

~ minoids extracting nitrogenous substances 
from gluten and obtaining sugar from 
starch and peptones,—bring gluten to 
that point where flavor will be at its 
best, and that point will be where dough 
is at an exact state of tipeness when 
it goes to the baking chamber. 

Insufficient solubility will mean that 
gluten has not been changed or softened 
enough in the course of proof. Dough 
placed in the oven in such a state would 
as bread be flavorless, and more so when 
the solubility was very much insufficient. 
Again, dough that had got to an  ad- 
vanced stage of overripeness would be 
without flavor simply because it had 
taken upon itself too much solubility, for 
in that case the softness would render 
the dough so “short” that flavor would 
be out of the question. 

Acids have something to do with flavor. 
Yeast produces a certain percentage of 
these, and others may be derived from 
the activities of lactic and acetic germs 
which may be present in yeast and flour. 
The right quantity of acid would have 
an effect on the gluten proteins, and by 
working in conjunction with certain 
yeast enzymes would make a change to 
soluble that would be beneficial to flavor, 
but an excess of acid would tend to 
sourness. 

A debatable point was raised some time 
ago as to whether steam pipe ovens had 
a detrimental influence on flavor. It was 
contended by some that the side-flue 
ovens so much in vogue in past days 
were much better for flavor retention 
and production than the ovens now al- 
most universally worked. Personally, I 
do not think that side-flue ovens can 
claim preference here; I am of the belief 
that steam-pipe ovens are the better of 
these two kinds to bring out flavor; that 
is, providing flavor is in the dough in the 
first instance. This is my verdict after 
a number of years of the working of the 
two types mentioned. 

What is of vital importance in the 
production of flavor, as far as ovens are 


concerned, is that they shall be hot 
enough while the loaves are baking. A 
solid oven temperature does much more 
in the matter of flavor making than does 
an oven the heat of which is slow or 
slack at baking time. 

Just a few words as to my heading— 
flavor for favor. What I had in mind 
when I decided on that title was that 
flavor was in favor with the public. 
Flavor worthy of the name always gains 
the admiration, commendation and rec- 
ommendation of the palate. Give the 
people bread of high flavor, then they 
will be customers and consumers in the 
best sense of the term, and to do this 
millers and bakers must co-operate, one 
getting the maximum of flavor into the 
our and the other the highest degree of 
the same thing into his bread. 


I asked the Lady of the Hall, 
I asked the newsboy in the Mall; 
I asked the housewife of the cot, 
I asked the navvy, swearing hot; 
I asked the eee in the shop, 
I asked the bull’s-eye buttoned cop; 
I asked the worker on the land, 
I also asked the factory hand; 
I asked the old, I asked the young, 
I even asked old Toper Bung; 
And this is what they each one said— 
“°Tis flavor that we want in bread.” 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Small retail bakeries have suffered a 
decline in their daily bread sales, while 
wholesale bakeries agree that business is 
quiet. Chain store system groceries re- 
port a satisfactory volume of business, 
both in bread and flour. Competition is 
keen between them and regular stores. 
Unemployment is not pronounced in 
Washington, but there is sufficient to af- 
fect bread and flour business. 

Bakers who make rye bread a specialty 
have been doing a pretty good business. 
Locally, sales of the kind that looks and 
tastes like the old-fashioned article have 
been quite satisfactory. 

Retail bakers are entering the flour 
market in a steady way, but business 
from that source is not active and the 
quantities being taken are small. Many 
are well hechall ahead, but they are tak- 
ing out flour on these contracts slowly. 

The large bakers are not enened to 
be in the market to a great extent until 
they reduce their present stocks. Sales 
being made at present mostly consist of 
single car lots, and those that are buy- 
ing are making purchases largely of 
certain brands. 

NOTES 

Michael Holzbeierlein, wholesale baker 
at Washington, is home from Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

R. M. Temple, of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
and @ A. Jahn, representing the Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, called on whole- 
sale bakers in Washington during the 
month. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

At the last ee the spring ses- 
sion of the Maryland Bakers’ Association, 
held June 4 at the Hotel Rennert, Balti- 
more, the trade was out in large numbers 
to make reservations for the annual con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association. 

F. R. Eaton, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., was the principal speaker, and had 
an inspiring i on general condi- 
tions in the trade. He quoted many sta- 
tistics on trade affairs and went into de- 
tails on recent legislative matters. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, emphasized 
the value of organization work and re- 
viewed matters that recently have come 
to his attention. 

C. E. Meade reported a few cases of 
sicknéss among the members, with flowers 
sent to all. 

President Hauswald expressed his 
pleasure at seeing so many new faces in 
the hall, many of whom joined the as- 
sociation. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. had present 
at the meeting F. R. Eaton, W. Behymer, 
C. W. Edmondson and C. A. Carson. 

Retail bakers seen around the hall were 
L. Schneider, S. Maranto, Charles Ger- 
stung, George Boellner, Carl Kuhfuss, C. 
H. Benner, George Berger and J. P. 
Huether. 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
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tion was represented by L. A. Schillinger, 
president, J. H. Woolridge, secretary. 
C. E. Meade and G. W. Muhly, past 
presidents. 

H. R. Thomas, past president of the 
Maryland body, was in the front row, 
while Attorney Grill occupied a seat op 
the second row. 

Allied tradesmen attending included A. 
J. Will, August Maag Co; F. R. Young, 
The Fleischmann Co; Jack Horner, H. 
J. Keith & Co; G. A. Jahn, Malt-))ias- 
tase Co; R. M. Temple, J. H. Day Co; 
A. T. Kaer, Sun-Maid Raisin Groy ers; 
A. M. Richardson, the Cabell Co. 

Mill men present: H. C. Benner, im- 
pire Milling Co; C. W. Sanner, Stan ird- 
Tilton Milling Co; Nathaniel Mc‘ osh, 
Bay State Milling Co; Lewis Blau: ein, 
Atlantic Flour Mills Co; S. G. Eri nan 
and T. H. Brown, Pillsbury Flour {ills 
Co; L. C. Snyder and E. C. Schlu ter, 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Woorrin: «. 





MACARONI NOTES 
Siam is a big buyer of macaroni nd 
vermicelli products, according to in: ort 
figures compiled by government au- 
thorities. 


S. Lisa, founder of the Imperial \ ica- 
roni & Sirup Co., Butte, Mont., is « «ad. 
For more than 30 years he had be. i a 
prominent business man of Montana 


The Red Cross macaroni bask: all 
team put into the field last winte by 
the John B. Canepa Co., of Chicago, «on 
first place in the Industrial Baske all 
League of that city, and was awa led 
the trophy offered by the Thomas E.  \‘il- 
son Co. 


The Washington office of the Nati nal 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associatio: in 
charge of Dr. B. R. Jacobs, has sub) ,jit- 
ted to its members an interesting | ble 
of the cost of producing bulk and p «k- 
age macaroni during 1923. Maca oni 
manufacturers find the figures usefu’ for 
comparative purposes. 


Australia, where the macaroni m: .w- 
facturing industry is almost insignific nt, 
has a duty of 4c lb on all imported m: ¢a- 
roni products, against America with «ily 
2c. The American macaroni industi: is 
soliciting the United States Tariff ( .m- 
mission for an increase in rates to 4: |b. 
Semolina from which Australian m.ca- 
roni products are manufactured is 
ground from Australian wheat and, ac- 
cording to an Australian macaroni m:nu- 
facturer now visiting this country, se io- 
lina is easily procurable at approxima: ‘ely 
2%c |b. In this country it costs nevrly 
twice that. Labor in Australia cai be 
obtained for $1.50 a day, and ski\led 
mechanics in proportion. American la- 
borers demand more than twice his 
wage. 





STROEHMANN BROS. CO. 

The Stroehmann Bros. Co., which re- 
cently bought out the Gramlick Bal. ing 
Co. at Williamsport, Pa. tendered its 
employees and families a get-toge’\er 
dinner at the Lycoming Hotel. Car F. 
Stroehmann presided. J. B. Gral im, 
president Northern Central Trust ©. 
welcomed the new firm to the city, nd 
also Carl F. and Harold Stroehman: as 
citizens. 

The co-operation that should exist \e- 
tween employer and employed was he 
subject of a talk by McCormick Daw 1. 
Eugene B. Nicolait, of the Quality } k- 
ers’ Service Bureau, spoke of the p: 'g- 
ress being made in the baking indus ‘y. 
A history of the Stroehmann family s 
ee by Franklin J. Connolly, of he 

ashburn-Crosby Co., and a for er 
townsman of F. G. Stroehmann. Ir. 
Connolly cited the fact that the Str: }h- 
manns have been bakers for generati: .\. 
Mr. Reed, on behalf of the employ ‘. 
gave an address on loyalty. Others \ 10 
spoke included Fred Gramlick, Har 4 
Stroehmann, F. G.. Stroehmann 1 
Louis Storck. 

There were over 100 guests pres 
among them being the following fr 0 
outside the city: Franklin J. Conno y 
and J. G. Iredell, Washburn-Crosby ( ., 
Scranton, Louis Storck, Parkersburg, 
Va., and Eugene B. Nicolait, New Yo «. 

It was decided to make the banq: 
an annual affair. After the dinner a 
addresses a reception was held; the « - 
ployees meeting the members of the fir. 
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Court Rulings on Sunday Closing 








ee 


As the household becomes more and 
more dependent upon the commercial 
bakery for its bread supply, a stronger 
reason exists for exemption of such bak- 
eries from the operation of laws limiting 
the |ines of business that may be pur- 
sued on the Sabbath. 

The Sunday laws originated in Eng- 
land in 1678, although it appears that 
as long ago as A. D, 331 a Roman em- 
peror Be that all work cease on 
Sund«y. The purpose of these laws is 
not, «s is commonly supposed, to sup- 
port «ny particular religious doctrine, 
but iv advance the physical and moral 
welfare of the people by giving them 
oppo ‘unity for rest and recreation. Ac- 
cordi:.vly, it is held that, unless a Sun- 
day |v makes an exception in favor of 
Jews, Seventh Day Adventists or others 
who ©»serve a day other than Sunday as 
the true Sabbath, they are as much 
boun:! by the law as other persons. 

Under these laws, Sunday is ordinarily 
held o commence at Saturday midnight 
and .nd at Sunday midnight, but some 
of th acts expressly fix the period dur- 
ing «sich business must not be transact- 
ed or labor performed between sunrise 
and ‘unset. A store is kept “open” in 
violation of law if persons are admitted 
upon knocking, or if the proprietor or 
his employee is present ready to make a 
sale, «lthough no sale is actually made. 

In the case of Commonwealth vs. Crow- 
ley, |4 N.E. 459, the Massachusetts su- 
preme judicial court held that a law per- 
mitting a “baker” to sell bread, etc. 
between 6 a.m, and 10 a.m. and between 
4 pm. and 6 p.m. did not permit a 
dealer in groceries, bread, pastry, etc., 
produced by others, to keep open at all 
on Sunday. The court said: “A baker is 
one whose occupation is to bake bread 
and other articles of food. The statute 
which we are considering may be pre- 
sumed to have been founded upon the 
desirability and propriety of permitting 
freshly cooked food to be obtained on 
the Lord’s day as well from the shop of 
the manufacturer as from the kitchen of 
the householder. 

“That the interval may be short be- 
tween the preparation of the food and 
the appearance of it on the table of the 
consumer, the baker is permitted to do 
his work and deliver his viands on the 
Lord’s day. But this reason does not 
apply to sales of provisions which do 
not require preparation by the dealer for 
the immediate use of the purchaser.” 

And the court refused to admit the 
dealer in this case to the class of “bak- 
ers,” although he showed that he had a 
small stove in the back of his store upon 
which his wife baked cookies and ginger- 
snaps, which he sold; it appearing that 
this product was a small part of the 
bakery products sold by him. 

In a New Hampshire case, State vs. 
Jacques, 40 Atl. $98, it appeared that 
there was then in force in that state a 
law which limited the right to keep shops 
open on Sunday to those persons enga 
in selling “milk, bread, and other neces- 
Saries.” It was held that this provision 
was not broad enough to authorize a 
shopkeeper to sell sandwiches, pies, ice 
cream, ete., to be eaten in the shop. But 
the Kentucky court of appeals has de- 
cided that, under a statute permitting the 
sale of necessaries on Sunday, a baker 
or confectioner is as much entitled to 
keep his place open to sell refreshments 
to customers as any restaurant or hotel 
(Commonwealth vs. London, 149 S.W. 
_ that a state legislature may overstep 
its powers in the matter of Sunday regu- 
lations is shown by a decision handed 
down by the California supreme court in 
a habeas corpus proceeding brought by 
4 San Francisco baker (Ex parte Wester- 
field, 55 Cal. 550). 

, A law enacted by the California legis- 
‘ature provided that “it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of myer to engage, or permit oth- 
ers in his employ to engage, in the labor 
of baking, for the purpose of sale, be- 
tween the hours of 6 o’clock p.m. on 
Saturday and 6 o’clock p.m. on Sunday, 


except in the setting of sponge prepara- 
tory to the night’s work; provided, how- 
ever, that restaurants, hotels and board- 
ing houses may do such baking as is 
necessary for their own consumption.” 

Violation of the statute was declared 
to be a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, or both. Mr. Wester- 
field, having been arrested on a charge 
of violating the law, instituted a habeas 
corpus proceeding to have the law de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, and suc- 
ceeded. In holding that the statute vio- 
lated the constitutional provision against 
special laws for the punishment of 
crimes, the supreme court said: 

“The act purports, according to its 
title, to be an act to provide for a day 
of rest. Instead of pursuing that in- 
tent, it goes on to say that certain acts, 
viz., the labor of baking for the purpose 
of sale, shall constitute a crime, and 
shall be punished. This is special legis- 
lation. A certain class is selected. As 
well might it have been said, if master 
carpenters or blacksmiths, or if attor- 
neys having clerks, shall labor or permit 
employees to labor, they shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be pun- 
ished; carpenters or blacksmiths not 
master workmen, or attorneys without 
clerks, may labor at will. The baking of 
bread is in itself lawful and necessary. 
Even if there be authority to restrain the 
labor on some one day, it must be, if at 
all, under a general law restraining labor 
on that day.” 

One of the concurring judges of the 
supreme court added: “The baking of 
bread is not only lawful and necessary, 
but we will take notice that there is 
nothing so peculiar in the occupation as 
that those engaged in it require—as a 
sanitary measure or for the protection of 
their morals—a period of rest not re- 
quired by those engaged in many other 
ee. . - . There is no reason, 
and can be no reason, why bakers should 
be forced to rest from their labors peri- 
odically, which is not applicable to many 
other classes of artisans and workmen.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





STANDARD BAKERIES CORPORATION 

The annual statement of the Standard 
Bakeries Corporation for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1923, just made public, is 
very Satisfying. Jay Burns, chairman 
of the board, in submitting the report 
to the stockholders, said: “The Standard 
Bakeries Corporation has made its initial 
bow to the public, and the result of its 
operations for the first year has been 
very gratifying. Every share of stock in 
every subsidiary has been exchanged for 
Standard stock, and this exchange with- 
out friction is a high compliment to the 
confidence in which Standard is held by 
its stockholders. 

“The formation of the Standard Bak- 
eries Corporation appears to have been 
fully justified by results so far achieved. 

“As disclosed by the appended bal- 
ance sheet, and condensed profit and loss 
statement, the net earnings in 1923, after 
charging off $186,336.98 for depreciation, 
amounted to $381,084.44. The net earn- 
ings of the individual plants for the 
year 1922, after charging off $142,044.95 
for depreciation, were $342,005.30; this is 
a net gain after consolidation of $39,- 
079.14, 

“Dividends paid during the year 
amounted to $125,736.13; accrued fed- 
eral taxes, $48,025, leaving an earned 
surplus of $207,323.31. 

“This entire surplus, and in addition 
thereto $138,876.79, is now invested in 
United States Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness, Liberty Bonds and time 
certificates of deposit. 

“We closed the year in the unique po- 
sition of having current assets more 
than five times our current liabilities, and 
$129,439.22 in excess of total liabilities, 
both current and fixed. 

“The company added during the year 
to its fixed assets, before depreciation, 
the sum of $348,630.15. 

“After deducting federal taxes, bond 
interest and all fixed charges, net earn- 
ings amounted to $3.16 per share on all 


outstanding stock, and net earnings 
available on common stock to $2.97 per 
share. 

“The construction of our new plant at 
Beverly Hills, Cal., will be completed 
and the plant will be in operation by 
July 1, next.” 

The balance sheet follows (cents omit- 
ted): 

ASSETS 


Current assets— 
Cash in bank and on hand........ $326,314 
U. 8S. treasury certificates and Lib- 

erty DONGS ......ceccccsccesceece 291,200 
Cash surrender value life insurance 


and other current assets .......-. 205,611 
ImventOries ...cccccccsccccccccvece 254,708 
Total current assets .....++++++. $1,074,834 


Fixed assets— 
Land, buildings, machinery and 
equipment and automobiles..... $2,707,831 
Less depreciation reserve .......-. 526,196 


Total fixed assets ........-e0000% $2,181,634 
Investments—Stocks and bonds of 


other companies .......+-+++++05 49,963 
Trade names, trademarks, copy- 

rights and good-will ...........-. 837,659 
Deferred charges—Bond discounts, 

organization expenses, advertis- 

GMB, SEO. cocccccccesessevcccecese 117,763 

Total assets ....cccccccceccceses $4,261,756 

LIABILITIES 

Current liabilities— 
Accounts payable, accrued interest, 

taxes and Wages .......secceees $209,395 
Reserve for unfinished contracts... 11,088 


Fixed liabilities— 
First mortgage 7 per cent gold 
bonds (due 1938)— 
Authorised ..ccccccecccccecs $1,500,000 











Less: unissued and in treasury 764,000 
Bonds outstanding in hands of 
END 05 60:00:00066 040006 686000080 $736,000 
Capital stock— 
Preferred stock ($100 par) 
BURMATINEE vedcscecvrescoseeds $1,500,000 
Less: unissued ........+.++5 1,324,900 
rr $175,100 
Subsidiary outstanding ....... 5,000 
$180,100 
Common stock (no par)— 
Authorized 200,000 shares—is- 
sued and outstanding 116,714 
BRATES occccccccccccvccccccece 2,917,850 
Total stock outstanding......... $3,097,950 
Surplus and undivided profits— 
Bee DE, SOE 64654000 0cessene $381,084 


Less dividends paid and federal 


RAROB cccccccccccccvccccsscccces 173,761 
Total undivided profits .......... $207,323 
Reserve for contingencies ........ 25,000 
BUPPIUS wcvccccsescccscesccseveces 182,323 
Total liabilities and capital...... $4,261,756 


The Standard Bakeries Corporation 
operates plants at Akron, Ohio, Omaha, 
Neb., El Paso,*Texas, Hammond, Ind., 
two plants at Pueblo and one at Den- 
ver, Colo., Long Beach and Los Angeles, 
Cal., and is just completing a new plant 
at Beverly Hills, Cal. 

The officials are as follows: president, 
C. N. Power; first vice president, W. H. 
Korn; second vice president, M. H. Car- 
penter; secretary-treasurer, H. M. Freer. 
Board of Directors: Jay Burns, chair- 
man, H. M. Freer, W. H. Korn, W. E. 
Long, R. L. Megowen, E. J. Mosser and 
C. N. Power. 





N. E. PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

The Northeastern Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association held its regular monthly 
meeting at Honesdale, June 4. Louis 
Schneipp, of Honesdale, president of 
the association, had arranged an enter- 
taining programme, and did everything 
in his power to make the visitors feel 
at home. 

Judge Alonzo T. Searle, presiding 
judge of the Wayne County court, wel- 
comed the bakers and invited them to 
make Wayne County their permanent 
homes when they got ready to retire. 
The Rev. William K. Newton, former 
chaplain in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, talked on “The World Today,” 
while M. F. Towle, Allentown represen- 
tative of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
brought greetings from John Schaible, 
president, and members of the Lehigh 
Valley Master Bakers’ Association. 

R. T. Embleton, Scranton manager 
for The Fleischmann Co., talked on the 
possibilities of increasing bakery profits. 
A discussion on this subject followed, 
under the leadership of J. J. Heinrich, 
of Scranton. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Pittston, July 9. 

Bakers present: E. H. Steinmetz, 
Charles A. Freer, Bangor; Robert M. 
Richardson, Wellbrock’s bakery, Mrs. 
Mary C. Barbour and Frank A. Marci, 
Barbour’s bakery, Carbondale; W. C. 
Davey, Hazleton Baking Co. W. Guy 
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Evans, Evans’ bakery, Pittston; Frank 
Torner, Torner’s bakery, Dickson City; 
Charles Rocker, Hawley; Louis Schneipp, 
Sr., Louis Schneipp, Jr., Edmund J. 
Stegner, William K. Newton, Alonzo T. 
Searle, Mrs. Louis Schneipp, C. E. 
Bates, Honesdale; W. F. Snyder and 
Fred M. Kreis, Brown Baking Co., Max 
Blume, Blume’s home bakery, Gerald R. 
Williams, Walter Van Camp and J, S. 
Purcell, Williams Baking Co., Phillip 
Miller, Miller Pretzel Co., J. C. Moesel, 
Moesel’s bakery, James Swartz, Edward 
Wolfe, Ideal bakery, Jacob J. Heinrich, 
Heinrich’s bakery, Scranton; C. W. Hoff- 
man, Hoffman’s bakery, Shavertown; 
Blake Haggerty and W. R. Gould, Pipher 
Baking Co., William Weber, Marsh & 
Weber, Stroudsburg; George Maier, 
Pastry Shop, Wilkes-Barre. 

Members of the allied trades present: 
George W. Davies, Thomas Seymour and 
J. B. Dougherty, King Midas Milling Co., 
J. L. Carroll and C. L. Ryder, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Wilfred W. Thomas, 
Robert T. Embleton, The Fleischmann 
Co., E. W. Billman, Fairmont Creamery 
Co., E. E. Smith, Mauser Mill Co., W. J. 
Griffith, H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
L. G. Wildoner, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Scranton; George A. Feist, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Wilkes-Barre; J. J. Schellen- 
berger, Hubbard Oven Co., New York; 
Henry C, Frenier, Troy, N. Y; M. F. 
Towle, Bethlehem, A. R. Tucker, Frank- 
lin J. Connolly, Scranton, and G. S. 
Steward, Minneapolis, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. 





WILL APPEAL CONSPIRACY CASE 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Judge Gregory has 
overruled the demurrer entered by the 
baking corporations in the suit of the 
state of Wisconsin charging conspiracy 
to fix prices and seeking the arrest of 
their charters and a penalty of $5,000 
each. An appeal to the state supreme 
court will be made by. the bakeries, which 
are the M. Carpenter Baking Co., Atlas 
Bread Factory and Oswald Jaeger Bak- 
ing Co. 

The demurrer was based on the con- 
tention that two causes of action had 
been joined improperly, and that the 
state’s complaint did not state facts suf- 
ficient to constitute a cause of action. 
If it had been sustained, the court would 
have been obliged to dismiss the actions. 

Charges are that the conspiracy to fix 
and control prices for bread dates from 
about Jan. 1, 1919; that weeklv meetings 
were held by representatives of the three 
bakeries in a private dining room at the 
Medford Hotel to exchange information 
regarding costs and prices; that a gentle- 
men’s agreement was made on April 28, 
1922, to sell at an _ identical price 
throughout southeastern Wisconsin, viz., 
lle for the 1%-lb loaf, 8%c for the 1-lb 
loaf, and 14c doz for rolls. 

The three bakeries, according to the 
complaint, make about 100,000 loaves of 
bread daily, whereas all the other Mil- 
waukee bakeries make only 18,000. 

L. E. Meyer. 





OHIO BAKERS PLAN OUTING 

Fred D. Pfening, secretary Ohio Bak- 
ers’ Association, announces that, instead 
of holding a midsummer meeting at 
Cedar Point, as in previous years, a 
boat trip is planned from Cleveland to 
Canada and return. The boat will leave 
the evening of July 7 for Port Stanley, 
Ont. The following day will be spent at 
Port Stanley, and that evening the dele- 
gation will go to London, Ont., for din- 
ner, lodging, and breakfast the morning 
of July 9, leaving at 10:25 for the trip 
home. One business session will be held 
the afternoon of July 9. 

The cost will be nominal, only $20 per 
adult, for the trip, a big breakfast party 
the morning of Julv 8, special electric 
cars from Port Stanley to London, and 
a buffet lunch on the return trip. The 
only additional charges will be for one 
night’s lodging and three meals. Those 
desirous of enjoying this outing are re- 
quested to get in touch with Fred D. 
Pfening, secretary, 1890 Coventry Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

S. O. Wenner. 





Smaller bread grain acreages are offi- 
cially reported in Bulgaria, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy, with increases in 
Belgium, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia; 
. decrease in German acreage is prob- 

le. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The bakery of Albert Henry, Athol, 
Mass., burned. 

T. W. Sherman, baker, Taunton, Mass., 
is dead, aged 78. 

The bakery of B. Bertaldo, Malden, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire. 

The Mack Baking Co., Brewer, Maine, 
has added a dough mixer and divider. 

The Olympia bakery has been started 
at 851 North Main Street, Providence, 
ie 

Max Silver has moved into larger quar- 
ters at 793 Main Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The Star Baking Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has added a gluten developing dough 
mixer. 

The August Soderholm bakery, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has installed a two-pocket 
divider. 

The Cushion bakery is a new project 
at Dwight and Bridge streets, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The New England Baking Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has bought a high-speed 
dough mixer. 

Peter Wood is building a one-story 
brick bakery at 16-18 Cambridge Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

C. B. Stoddard, 103-105 Monmouth 
Road, Lowell, Mass., is erecting a brick 
and concrete bakery, 33x110. 


KENTUCKY 

O. C. Feuchtenberger, Ashland, is 
erecting a four-story bakery, 35x60. 

K. Plehn, 741 East Jefferson Street, 
Louisville, has sold his bakery to Daniel 
Patterson. 

George Wohlleb has bought the bakery 
of Henry Ellmers & Sons, Twenty-sixth 
and Market streets, Louisville. 

The City Baking Co., Paducah, is mak- 
ing improvements that will bring pro- 
duction up to 6,000 loaves daily. 

Nick Warisee, of the Nick Warisee 
Baking Co., Louisville, is a director in 
the Portland Bank of that city. 


INDIANA 

F. L. Forthoffer, Princeton, has sold 
his bakery to T. C. Fowler. 

C. J. Boyack has opened a bakery at 
3310 Tenth Street, Indianapolis. 

W. A. Voorhis has opened a bakery 
at 2236 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

G. E. Martin and F. G. Paitson, Terre 
Haute, have moved their bakery to 106 
North Seventh Street. 

Richard Beck and Edward Boehm 
have bought the’ Forrest bakery, Fowler. 
They were formerly connected with the 
Lang bakery, La Fayette. 


OHIO 

M. Weiss has a new bakery at 1386 
Sloane Avenue, Cleveland. 

The Modern System bakery, Norwood, 
has moved to 4644 Main Avenue. 

Paul Schaffer has opened a bakery at 
4819 Whetsel Avenue, Madisonville. 

The Reinmuth bakery, Vine and St. 
Clair streets, Cincinnati, has added a 
dough mixer. 

Nathan Strassburg, Warsaw and EIl- 
beron avenues, Cincinnati, has erected a 
large garage. 

Peter Sattler has taken over the bak- 
ery of William Miller, 6000 Madison 
Road, Madisonville. 

H. S. Golden, operating a bakery at 
1022 West Liberty Street, Cincinnati, has 
bought Klein’s bakery, Lockland. 

The retail bakery store of Fred 
Loesche, Harrison and Westwood ave- 
nues, Cincinnati, has undergone extensive 
repairs. 

The Nolte Bros., formerly associated 
with the Washington Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati, have bought the bakery of James 
Elsaesser, at 4205 Virginia Avenue, that 
city. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

J. M. Jones is erecting a brick bakery 
building at Rule, Texas. 

T. B. Reilley, baker, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, will enlarge his plant. 

The Federal Bakery at Amarillo, Tex- 
as, has added more equipment. 

F. H., Steinle, retail baker at Wilming- 
ton, Del., is on a trip to Alabama. 
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The Piggly Wiggly bakery, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has been put in operation. 

L. W. Weegman, Asheville, N. C., has 
sold his bakery to the Kolb Baking Co. 

J. W. Hawke, Bartlesville, Okla., has 
taken over the Pioneer bakery, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

The Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
completed a three-story brick addition 
to its mill. 

The burned plant of the City bakery, 
Vernon, Texas, has been rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Chickasha, 
Okla., has added an automatic bread 
wrapping machine. 

An addition to the plant of the Blue 
Ribbon bakery at Amarillo, Texas, has 
been completed, doubling the floor space. 


MICHIGAN 


The Detroit (Mich.) Baking Co. is 
remodeling its plant and installing some 
additional equipment. 

The Dawns-Dwight Baking Co., De- 
troit and Flint, Albert Miller, Detroit, 
and A. A. Throop, Grand Rapids, have 
installed doughnut machines. 





NEW JERSEY ITEMS 

At the recent Industrial Exposition, 
over 30 bakers’ automobiles took part in 
the big parade, which extended over 
seven miles. The bakers had two bands, 
and every automobile carried flags and 
posters calling attention to the doings 
of the baking fraternity. At the exhi- 
bition, the Jersey of Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association had a booth supplied 
with all kinds of baked goods by mem- 
bers of the organization. The crowd 
visiting the bakers’ booth was estimated 
at 3,000 a day, and on one evening it 
took four policemen to handle the people. 
Over 2,000 samples of baked goods were 
given out daily. 

NOTES 

The Goodie Shoppe, Summit, is report- 
ed bankrupt. 

The Bradley Beach Baking Co. has 
been incorporated. 

Paul O. Maas has taken over the Mas- 
siner bakery, Pitman. 

Klosterman’s pastry 
opened at Atlantic City. 

George Greener has purchased the 
Plymouth bakery, Bloomfield. 

The French Pastry Baking Corpora- 
tion, Trenton, has been incorporated. 

The Golden Cruller & Doughnut Co., 
Jersey City, is reported to be bankrupt. 

A. L. Fuss, 180 Wilson Avenue, New- 
ark, has sold his bakery to William 
Schaefer. 

Max Klein and Joseph Young, trading 
as the White bakery, Newark, have filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 

It is reported that the Three H Bak- 
ing Co., Paterson, will merge with the 
American Bakeries Corporation of the 
same city. 


shop will be 


Bruno C. Scumir. 





NEW WISCONSIN BAKERY 

The Stingle & Sons Baking Co. re- 
cently had a formal opening at its new 
$100,000 baking plant in Appleton, Wis., 
a model one in every respect and 
equipped with the latest type of machin- 
ery. It has a capacity of about 12,000 
loaves daily. A. H. Stingle, general 
manager and president of the company, 
has been in the baking business in Ap- 
pleton for 32 years. 

The new building is 48x60, and three 
stories high. Equipment was installed 
by the Read Machinery Co., of York, 
Pa. Petersen ovens and a Hayssen 
wrapping machine are used. In addition 
to bread there is a very complete cake 
baking department. 

The company does a rather extensive 
shipping business within a radius of 50 
miles from Appleton. 





POTOMAC STATES 

J. D. Shoptaugh, of the Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has returned home 
from an extended southern trip. 

R. W. French, representing the Corn 
Products Refining Co. in southern ter- 
ritory, has returned from Chicago, where 
he went to meet officials of the company. 


N. B. Cheveas, of the Filler Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, has been calling on 
cake bakers in the Potomac states dur- 
ing the month, demonstrating special ma- 
chinery. 

J. F. Baldwin, formerly manager of 
the Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is now sales manager for the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co. In com- 
pany with E. R. Reynolds, representing 
the mill in the Southeast, Mr. Baldwin 
has been calling on the baking trade. 

Over 100 Birmingham and Jefferson 
County physicians, city officials and 
others were guests of the American Bak- 
eries Co. at their Highland plant, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., when it celebrated the re- 
modeling and the installation of addi- 
tional machinery. Addresses on the or- 
ganization’s growth for the past 19 years 
were made by F. R. Thompson, vice 
president, who acted as toastmaster; L. 
E. Rogers, secretary, and J. W. Waite, 
chemist and in charge of the research de- 
partment. A battery of rack ovens with 
overhead trolley systems has been in- 
stalled, and an automatic belt proofer. 
Dinner was served to all. 





BALTIMORE 

Complaints have been frequent of late 
by both wholesale and retail bakers that 
bread business is less in cases than it 
was at the corresponding time last year. 
Fortunately, prices are being held up 
quite well. Items in the cost of produc- 
tion have continued to advance until it 
is impossible to effect a price reduction 
for bread without the shops suffering a 
heavy financial loss. 

The condition of the trade at interior 
points in this territory is much the same 
as in the city. Advances have been 
granted the bakers, but prices are being 
maintained, and no price wars are threat- 
ening. Bakers in the mining sections of 
western Maryland report that business 
has been seriously affected by the closing 
down of the mines. 

Mill representatives, brokers, whole- 
salers and jobbers all have different 
ideas about the effect of the new crop 
on business, Some feel that as soon as 
new flour can be offered, and buyers see 
just what the prices are going to be, or- 
ders will be fairly plentiful, while others 
think business will be restricted for some 
time. 

Demand for soft winter wheat flour 
is light, buyers confining their purchases 
to small quantities. Cracker bakers are 
well supplied, and those that are pur- 
chasing are mostly taking single car lots. 

* 7 


T. H. Brown, a well-known salesman, 
is now connected with the bakery de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co, at Baltimore. 





BOOST HOME TOWN PRODUCTS 

Features of the programme of the 
Dallas (Texas) City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs were delivery of a story 
of bread as the staff of life by Miss 
Helen Horan, dressed as a Dresden 
figurine, representing the Campbell- 
Stone Baking Co., and a pantomime, The 
Family, by a group of young women 
representing Schepp’s bakery. These 
concerns furnished bread and cake for 
the banquet, at which only Dallas made 
products were served and at which the 
leading manufacturing concerns of the 
city were represented. The Texas Pie 
Co. furnished pie, two milling companies 
hot rolls, and the Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co. saltine flakes. The Kebler 
bakery and the U. S. Bakery & Candy 
Co. were represented. 





THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 

“Atlantic City Calls” is the slogan 
chosen for the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation convention this year; to bakers 
far and wide it comes as an urgent, com- 
pelling message. Daniel P. Woolley, pub- 
— chairman of the convention, tells 
us there is an elaborate programme com- 
bining business with pleasure in such a 
way as to accomplish the greatest amount 
of constructive good and at the same 
time to take advantage of the many and 
varied diversions which this famous re- 
sort affords. 

The leading authorities on baking and 
every phase of the baking industry will 
give to those present the benefit of their 
knowledge and experience in fields in 
which they are specialists. Every prob- 
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lem of the baker, whether a large one 
or a small one, will be covered, and so. 
lutions which have been tried and found 
successful will be explained in detail, 

This is a rare opportunity for bakers 
to benefit by the experience of others, 
to obtain the solution of their pro!)lems 
without the costly experimenting which 
would otherwise be necessary. 

The value of such a discussion is ob- 
vious to all thinking men. It simply 
amounts to this: Others have done the 
experimenting, keeping that which js 
good, discarding what is not good. \] 
that remains to be done is to take what 
fits your particular case, apply the prin- 
ciples outlined and put on a concerted 
effort to carry them out, 


ST. LOUIS TRADE DROPS 


Unemployment Having Bad Effect on ‘oth 
Wholesale and Retail Branches of 
the Baking Industry 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The volume of gods 
sold by both the wholesale and tail 
bakers is considerably less than a ear 
ago, nor is it as heavy as it was «irly 
this year. This is true alike of | -cad 
and sweet goods, although bread was 
the last to show a decreased volume. 

The reason given for this situatio:. by 
practically every one is the unem))oy- 
ment now prevailing in this city and 








surrounding territory. The shoe in«us- 
try in particular is very quiet, ani as 
that is one of the chief industrie. of 


this city its effect is quite notice. )le. 
Many other large industries in St. I. juis 
an@ hereabouts are operating at © n- 
siderably less than full time, all of w: ich 
affects the buying power of the working 
people. 

It is generally felt, however, that this 
situation will be relieved with the com- 
ing of harvest, and the trade is quite 
optimistic regarding the future. 

Very little interest is being displa.cd 
by bakers in new crop flour, and it is 
doubtful if any bookings have as vet 
been made by the local trade, whicl) is 
in marked contrast to last year, whe: a 
rather large volume had been booked hy 
July 1. The situation this year is being 
helped along considerably by the mills, 
which are not quoting new crop flour as 
yet, and probably will refrain from <o- 
ing so until the new wheat is actuilly 
on the market. 


; NOTES 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
secretary Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently visited a number of |)ak- 
ers in St. Louis. 


The American Bakers Machinery (o., 
St. Louis, recently furnished the ia- 
chinery for the new modern shop of G. 
L. Jordan, Topeka, Kansas. 

J. R. Boggs, who formerly oper:'ed 
an electric bakery at Sixth and Franklin 
streets, St. Louis, has opened a shop in 
Salem, Mo., in which the Middleby-M «r- 
shall Oven Co., Chicago, installed an oven. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





COURT RULING AS TO 
JOINT TRANSGRESSION 


The rule that where two persons \'0- 
late a law one cannot make the violation 
the basis of civil action against the ot!.cr 
was applied by the Oklahoma supre ne 
court in a suit brought by a former r:il- 
way station agent against a milling coi- 
pany (221 Pac. 1029). 

The petition, which was held by ‘he 
court to fail to state a cause of action, 
averred that the mill’s representati:« 
induced plaintiff, as station agent, to is- 
sue a bill of lading for a car of cv'n 
which had not been loaded as represe't- 
ed, resulting in his being discharg: ||. 
Because the plaintiff had no right ‘0 
issue the document without first asc: '- 
taining that the car had been loaded ai‘! 
was in the railroad yards, it was he ‘| 
that his discharge must be direct'y 
charged to his breach of duty in ths 
regard. The court said: 

“The rule is well settled that, if 1 
party suffers injury while violating 4 
public law, the other party being also 4 
transgressor, he cannot recover for t!< 
injury if the unlawful act was the cau:° 


of the injury.” 
A. L. H. Srareer. 
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CURRENCY EXCHANGE 

The question of exchanges has come 
to the fore again, owing to the political 
crisis in France, which has been the 
immediate cause of the recent break in 
the franc. The Times Paris correspond- 
ent sends an interesting official state- 
ment, which has been issued by the 
French government, giving details of 
the circumstances under which the Amer- 
ican credit was arranged last March with 
Morgen & Co., of New York, and subse- 
quently used with such excellent effect. 
When asked to make the advance, Mor- 
gan & Co. pointed out that it was an 
artificial measure for supporting the 
franc, and could have only a passing 
effeci unless measures were promptly 
taken to balance the budget. 

The French government supported 
these views and, further, undertook not 
to issue any loan without providing for 
its service in the budget. So effective 
was the operation that by the end of 
March the dollars used in supporting the 
franc had been repaid. From that time 
down to May 7, the Bank of France had 
had no occasion to use any of the credits 
raised abroad, but since May 8, when 
pressure from foreign currencies began 
again, it has been using the foreign cred- 
its to support the franc. 

The statement on to say that the 
operation started in March could be 
stopped at any moment without any gold 
being taken out of the strongrooms of 
the Bank of France. All this goes to 
show that the Bank of France has been 
able not only to repay the credits raised 
in New York, but to secure other credits, 
by virtue of “bear” covering, which have 
sufficed to meet the demand for foreign 
currency that has lately developed. 

The Times, in commenting on the 
above statement, says that, whatever 
government succeeds to power in France, 
it would make a grave blunder if it 
failed to carry out resolutely a policy 
of balancing the budget. Whether this-is 
effected by economies or by new taxa- 
tion does not matter. That is a question 
for the French people; but if France 
is to preserve her credit she must not 
falter in carrying through those financial 
reforms which all the world knows to 
be essential. The present selling of 
francs on French account is certainly 
not calculated to inspire confidence 
abroad. 


WAGES CLAIM BY MILL WORKERS 


British millers and operatives are to 
be congratulated upon having arrived at 
a settlement of their industrial dispute, 
which threatened at one time to cause 
considerable dislocation in the trade, and 
upon the evident good-fellowship which 
exists in the industry. This has enabled 
a settlement to be arrived at without any 
stoppage of work, which unfortunately 
has too frequently been the case in near- 
ly all the labor disputes of recent date. 

The meeting of the national joint in- 
dustrial council for the flour milling in- 
dustry was held on May 26, in connec- 
tion with the workpeople’s claim for in- 
creased pi etc. There was much dis- 
Cussion, and ultimately the recommenda- 
tions of the joint executive committee 
were adopted. The terms accepted in- 
clude an increase of 5s per week for all 
male adult operatives, an increase of 2s 
per week to all female operatives, and a 
Proportionate increase for youths. The 
accepted terms do not, however, include 
& guaranteed week. 

The workpeople claimed a 42-hour week 
for shift workers and a 44-hour week for 
day workers, but the present 44-hour 
week for shift workers and the 47-hour 
week for day workers has been main- 
tained. A further claim was made that 
the standard week’s wages should be 


guaranteed to each employee, but this 
the employers declined, and it was final- 
ly agreed that the settlement should pro- 
ceed on the basis that a workman em- 
ployed by the week should be guaranteed 
one week’s pay, provided he was not in 
default. 

In regard to Saturday afternoon work, 
under the existing agreement of Feb- 
ruary, 1919, a shift worker can be re- 
quired to make up his time by being 
called upon to work some day of the 
week other than Saturday; now the ac- 
cepted terms provide that if the em- 
ployer chooses to run his mill between 
noon and 6 p.m. on Saturday, the rate of 
pay for the work so done shall be reck- 
oned at time and a quarter. The new 
rates of pay come into force for the 
first full pay period subsequent to June 
4. The new agreement is subject to ter- 
mination at two months’ notice from 
either side of the national joint indus- 
trial council. 


ENGLAND 

Lonpon, June 4.—This has been a 
most depressing week in every sense of 
the wente it has rained daily, either all 
day or two or three times each day; 
there are floods all over the country, and 
farmers are having a very anxious time. 
Besides which, today is Derby Day, 
which of all days one wants to be fine, 
but true to this season of this year it 
has rained all day, and perhaps the one 
bright spot is that after 137 years of 
trying by the numerous lords of Derby 
(who gave the horse race its name), the 
event has been won by the present Lord 
Derby with his horse Sansovino. This 
proves that if at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again. 

Never has such a maxim more required 
to be lived up to than during these very 
trying times in the import flour trade. 
Mill cables are generally 9d per sack 
lower than last week, but to the trader 
even the lower quotation is purely nomi- 
nal, as there has been and is no possible 
chance of any one doing any direct busi- 
ness with mills while there are so many 
offers of Canadian export patents at 34s, 
c.i.f., with no takers. Arrivals have been 
ample, and while it may be hard to sell 
any flour ex-ship, those who have goods 
landed are finding it beyond their power 
to make sales, unless they are prepared 
to sacrifice their holdings. 

Canadian export patents are about 9d 
cheaper, at 35s, c.i.f., for June seaboard. 
Top Canadian patents are offered at 37 
@38s, c.i.f., for June seaboard, and the 
remarks made about exports apply to 
these high grade flours also. To enable 
the factor to make a profit on top grade 
Canadian, it would be necessary for him 
to get 42s, delivered, which is impossible 
or almost so, when the best home milled 
flour can be purchased at 39s, delivered. 
As a trade paper here says, there is no 
present indication that home millers need 
fear any serious competition from over- 
sea resulting from a working understand- 


ing on price, for mill prices have gone 
so hopelessly out of reach that to deal 
in a forward position would mean court- 


ing a very serious loss. 

Australian flours are of slow sale. 
Some millers are prepared to accept a 
limited amount of business at about 33s 
6d, c.if., for prompt shipment, but 
there are still resellers who are prepared 
to accept 32s 9d or even a shade less in 
order to avoid landing. The spot trade 
is slow at 35s, ex-store, for the best 
brands. It is strange that Australian 
flour is so dull and depressed, for Eng- 
lish flour, with which it com direct- 
ly, has shown an appreciable advance 
and is now 36s 6d@37s, ex-store. 

Minneapolis low grade is reported low- 


er, at 26s 9d, but it is believed that this 
is a reseller’s price and not the miller’s, 
although Plate low grades are now of- 
fered at 23s 9d, c.i.f., for the best. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour is unchanged at 38s 
6d, delivered, and it is reliably reported 
that the majority of the mills are hold- 
ing for 37s, delivered, for the best qual- 
ity, while millers whose reputation is not 
quite so good will not accept below 36s 
6d, delivered, this latter price being 
about equal to 32s 6d, c.i.f. 

Arrivals of flour have been heavy. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs, are: 
United States, Atlantic 1,500, Pacific 
500; Canada, 29,171; Australia, 14,562; 
Continent, 357. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market is quiet, and prices 
generally show some decline on the week. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat is on 
offer at 45s 9d, April-May has been sold 
at 45s 414d, and the same price has been 
accepted for May-June, June-July, and 
July-August. The asking price for Aus- 
tralian wheat afloat is 48s, with May- 
June at 47s 9d. Choice white Karachi is 
on offer at 46s 6d for May-June ship- 
ment. Rosafe, 6344-lb, for June ship- 
ment, is offered at 43s 9d, which is a 
decline of Is on the week. Baruso, 63%4- 
lb, for June has been sold at 42s 6d, and 
the same price was accepted for July 
shipment, showing a decline of 1s 6d on 
the week. 

FEEDS 


London made bran is £6 5s per ton, 
and middlings £8 5s, ex-mill, which 
shows no quotable change on the week, 
although it is understood that buyers 
might be able to get a concession from 
these figures. Plate pollards have de- 
clined. Some trade reports quote pas- 
sage parcels as being held for £6 8s 9d, 
but an arrived lot changed hands at £6 
2s 6d. May-June is quoted at £6 7s 6d, 
July at £6 6s 3d and August at £6 5s, 
but concessions would be made. Fancy 
Plate middlings afloat are offered at £8 
5s, and May-July at £8 2s 6d. Plate bran 
is offered at £6 for May-July shipment. 

The linseed market, after some fluc- 
tuations during the week, today closed 
firm, with prices slightly over the worst. 
Calcutta afloat is £19 19s, sellers, April- 
‘May £19 12s 6d, paid and sellers, May- 
June £19 8s 9d, paid and sellers. Bom- 
bay, April-May, is £20, sellers, same for 
May-June. Plate afloat, near and dis- 
tant, is £17 12s 6d, sellers, May-June 
£17 12s 6d, paid and sellers, June-July 
£17 12s 6d, sellers. 

Cottonseed is quiet and easier on the 
week. Bombay, May-June, £10 2s 6d, 
nominal. Egyptian (black) is offered at 
£12 15s for June shipment. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues to be very quiet, 
particularly as regards the imported ar- 
ticle. Prices for shipment are still too 
much out of line to be of any interest 
to the trade, while demand remains neg- 
ligible. It is reported that London mill- 
ers have experienced a better trade dur- 
ing the past week, with an improvement 
in deliveries, but as far as can be gath- 
ered £16 10s, delivered, is a full price. 





The Liverpool Market 


LiverPoot, June 4.—Steadiness has con- 
tinued to characterize the wheat market, 
although on some days the weight of 
supplies and more favorable crop news 
not only checked the prevailing bullish 
tendency, but turned prices downward. 
Continental buyers are shy of fresh pur- 
chases. This is partly the result of the 
depreciated franc exchange, but in view 
of the quantities which recently arrived 


at continental ports, and the heavy ship- 
ments reported this week, fresh purchases 
on a big scale are not necessary at pres- 
ent. The shipments reported this week 
will arrive about the middle of June in 
Italy and France, which harvest in June 
and July, so it may be that these buyers 
will stand back for a time. 

The Liverpool option market followed 
the decline in America and Canada, the 
closing prices being 9s 13d July, and 
9s %4d October. 

Demand for flour continues almost nil. 
Local mills have fillled up all buyers for 
their June requirements, and such trade 
as is being done in imported flour is 
mostly at a sacrifice and much under the 
price at which sales can be replaced. 
Manitoba export patents were reduced 
from 36s to 35s, c.i.f., while recent ar- 
rivals here are being offered on the basis 
of 33s, c.i.f., without finding a market. 
Australian flours recently arrived have 
met with poor demand, and most of the 
unsold portions have had to go into 
store. There are very serious complaints 
here regarding the quality of various 
brands of Australian. In American win- 
ter patent only a small trade has been 
done for prompt shipment from the sea- 
board, at 36s 64d, c.i.f. 

Low grades are easier, resellers ac- 
cepting £9 10s and £9 7s 6d, ¢.i.f., for 
Argentine afloat. First hand offers for 
June-July are quoted at £9 5s@£9 7s 
6d, according to quality. American sec- 
ond clears are offered at 26s 3d without 
attracting buyers. A quantity of pol- 
lards afloat sold at £5 17s 6d, c.i.f. 

The feed market has shown more live- 
liness during the past week, especially 
for American linseed cakes. Resellers 
seem to have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, and American mills are holding firm. 
A lot of 200 tons, f.a.q. American, was 
sold for June seaboard shipment at £9 
17s 6d, and July at £10 3s 9d@£10 4s. 
Buyers are showing considerable interest 
in shipment to the end of the year, but 
sellers seem loth to offer beyond July. 
Plate linseed cake is very firm at £11 2s 
6d, buyers’ ideas being £10 15s for June 
seaboard. The balance of a cargo of 
Russian linseed cake sold to Belfast at 
£9 5s, in bulk, May-June shipment, 37 
per cent combined analysis, 3 per cent 
maximum sand, This price is bid for 
further quantity June-July-August. 

New crop cottonseed meal is inquired 
for, though sellers seem shy of making a 
price, but £11 is obtainable for Texas 
50 per cent, October shipment, new crop, 
£12 being asked for old crop. 


GOLF COMPETITION 


The annual golf competition of the 
Corn Trade Association was held at 
Hoylake last week, for cups presented 
by the president for the bogey competi- 
tion, and by last year’s winners for the 
foursomes, The bogey competition, after 
a tie between D. McLaren and H. Spence, 
was eventually won by Mr. McLaren on 
the play-off. At the conclusion of the 
match the annual dinner was held at the 
club house, at which a large number were 
ae The dinner was presided over 

y the president of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association, John Williamson. 


DEATH OF LIVERPOOL GRAIN MAN 


‘After a long illness, James Montgom- 
ery, one of the oldest members of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association, died 
recently. He was a member of the trade 
for about 50 years, and was greatly liked 
and highly respected. Mr. Montgomery 
was an old volunteer officer, having been 
connected with the engineers, and in Sep- 
tember, 1914, in response to a call for 
retired officers, he at once joined and 
was made a captain by Lord Kitchener. 
His services were retained for a consid- 
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erable time after the conclusion of the 
war, in connection with the disposal 
board. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, June 3.—The market shows 
further firmness, but importers still find 
much difficulty in inducing sales at the 
prices asked by Canadian millers. As a 
consequence, most of the business at the 
moment is being done by home millers, 
whose rates, quoted on the c.i.f. basis, 
are 34s, 36s and 38s per sack of 280 lbs. 
Imported Manitoba flour of the best 
quality is offered at 36s@36s 64d, c.i.f., 
but the most that importers can com- 
mand for this is 33s 6d@34s. Australian 
flour is about 33s@33s 3d, c.i.f. Pacific 
flour has advanced 2s per sack, and is 
now making 33@34s; Canadian winters 
are about 35s and American winters 
about 37s@37s 6d, all c.i.f. quotations. 

There is not much business doing any- 
where, because holders are not disposed 
to sell unless they can get their prices. 
Stocks are still small, and arrivals con- 
tinue light. The fall in the rate of ex- 
change, amounting to about seven points 
in the past three weeks, is equal to 6d 
per sack of flour imported from North 
America. There is still much speculation 
as to whether the Canadians can hold 
for their present scale of prices. In 
some quarters it is believed that they 
cannot hope to get what they are asking. 

A point of danger, from the Scottish 
buyers’ point of view, is that the stocks 
have been allowed to fall so low here. 
Glasgow has not been following the mar- 
ket in the same way as London and Liv- 
erpool, and the consequence is that there 
is no margin here to enable buyers to 
act with discrimination. 

The oatmeal market is still very dull, 
and consumers are showing little interest. 
It is hoped that the market will be helped 
by the movement for the creation of a 
Scottish milk council, to be formed large- 
ly on the American model, for the pur- 
pose of advertising the value of milk as 
an article of diet. One of the factors 
militating against the use of a more ex- 
tensive use of milk today is the neglect 
of porridge. If by any means the milk 
council can impress upoh the housewife 
the desirability of using more milk, it 
is not unlikely that its extended use 
would take the form of a more liberal 
return to porridge as a daily dish in the 
household. 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 

There will be a meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Importers in 
Glasgow on June 24, This meeting is in 
conformity with the arrangement where- 
by the national association pays periodic 
visits to different ports. The president, 
Robert Henderson, of London, will be 
in the chair. Part of the business to be 
considered is the election of officers, and 
for the presidency Robert Carson, Glas- 
gow, has been nominated. Mr. Carson is 
experienced in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation, and served as convener of the 
flour trade’s advisory committee in the 
Clyde area during the period of food 
control. After the business meeting 
there will be a luncheon, following which 
the visitors will enjoy a sail down the 
Clyde. 

The town of Ayr, famed throughout 
the English speaking world, will be the 
scene of the annual conference of the 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers, 
which will take place next week, The 
executive committee will report that the 
membership of the association as of De- 
cember last was 2,259, an increase of 35 
during the year. The report will also 
review the question of providing guards 
for dough baking and mixing machines, 
a problem on which the association has 
had conferences with representatives of 
the home office branch of the government 
during the year. 


BRITISH HARBORS 


Not long ago a committee of the cham- 
ber of shipping, representing the ship- 
owning interests that make use of British 
ports, made a tour of inspection of the 
harbors of England and Scotland to as- 
certain if the equipment and facilities 
were thoroughly up to date or were cap- 
able of improvement. That the commit- 
tee’s report on its inspection does not 
meet with the approval of all harbor 
authorities was evident at a meeting of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the Trustees of Clyde Navigation held 
today. The chairman of the trustees, 
Sir William H. Raeburn, took occasion 
to reply to certain criticisms made of 
the docks of the country. He described 
as rather alarming the idea that to bring 
the ports of the country up to date 
would mean an expenditure of about 
£ 20,000,000. 


LEITH IMPORTER RETIRES 


Thomas Wilson, senior partner in the 
firm of Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, after a 
connection of 49 years with the flour 
trade, retired from active business at the 
end of May. His firm is being continued 
on the same lines as heretofore by his 
partner, Mr. Baxter, under the old firm 
style of Wilson & Dunlop, and it hopes 
to receive the support of all with whom 
it has done business in the past. 

It is deeply regretted by Mr. Wilson’s 
fellow-traders und all who have had 
business relations with him that he has 
found it necessary to retire, as he is 
held in high regard and has won for 
himself a foremost place in the flour 
trade, not only lecally but nationally and 
internationally. He has been urged to 
take this step by his doctor, for since a 
serious illness three or four years ago 
his health has not been good, and he is 





Thomas Wilson 


consequently recommended to take life 
more easily and to get plenty of rest. 

Mr. Wilson is now 64 years of age. He 
was educated at Glasgow Academy, and 
his first introduction to the flour trade 
was in 1881, when he became junior clerk 
to a firm of Glasgow flour importers. 
Eventually he became one of this firm’s 
salesmen, but in 1886 entered the em- 
ploy of a Leith firm as manager of its 
flour department. Nine years later he 
started on his own account as a flour ime 
porter, and for nearly 30 years his firm 
has been one of the leading flour import- 
ing houses in the east of Scotland. 

In 1903, at the invitation of the Lon- 
don flour trade, Mr. Wilson attended a 
dinner at the Carlton Hotel, London, 
when the proposal of founding the Na- 
tional Flour Importers’ Association was 
brought forward. He supported the pro- 
posal, and became one of the original 
members of the association. He attend- 
ed its annual meetings regularly until 
recent years, when his health prevented 
his taking much active participation in 
its affairs. He has always shown a keen 
interest in its good work, and holds the 
opinion that the meeting of delegates 
of the trade from different parts of the 
kingdom is of great benefit to the trade 
in general, 

In 1908 Mr. Wilson was chosen by the 
national association to represent the 
flour trade of the United Kingdom at 
the convention of the Millers’ National 
Federation at Detroit, which he says will 
always remain one of the most memor- 
able and interesting events in his life. 
In 1910 he became president of the In- 
corporated Corn Trade Association of 
Leith, and throughout his business career 


he has been a member of the Leith 
Chamber of Commerce. 

During the period when the flour trade 
was controlled by the government, Mr. 
Wilson was one of the members on the 
Leith advisory committee to the Wheat 
Commission, which entailed many visits 
to London in the interests of the trade, 
in addition to supervising the distribu- 
tion of flour to the bakers. 

Mr. Wilson has many friends in the 
United States and Canada, as he has 
visited those countries four times in the 
interest of his firm, the last occasion be- 
ing in 1920. The good wishes of all who 
can claim friendship with Mr. Wilson 
will go with him into his well-earned re- 
tirement, with the hope that it will not 
only bring to him full restoration of 
health but many new interests and much 
happiness. 


BISCUIT BAKER KNIGHTED 


A leading Scottish baker, Alexander 
Grant, of the firm of McVittie & Price, 
Edinburgh, which has also a big factory 
in London, is included in the latest 
King’s honors list. He is a close friend 
of the first British Labor prime minis- 
ter, J. Ramsay Macdonald, whose host 
he was on the occasion of a visit by the 
premier to Edinburgh early in the year. 
Mr. Grant has now been made a baronet 
in recognition of public services. He 
was born at Forres in 1865, and after 
leaving school he was apprenticed as a 
baker. 

In 1881 Mr. Grant went to Edinburgh 
and entered the employment of McVittie 
& Price, subsequently becoming foreman 
of their biscuit factory. It is with bis- 
cuits that the firm’s name is so largely 
associated today in the public mind. On 
the retirement of Mr. Price, Mr. Grant 
became general manager, and on the 
death of Mr. McVittie he acquired a 
controlling interest in the concern. Some 
time ago he donated £100,000 to estab- 
lish a fund to enable the government to 
take over as a national library the Ad- 
vocate’s Library in Edinburgh. He has 
also given generous benefactions to his 
native town and district in the north of 
Scotland. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, June 2.—Flour prices have 
continued to advance, and are putting 
an end to all chances of business ahead 
for the present. The feature of the mar- 
ket this week has been the cheap selling 
of Manitoba flours on spot and near at 
hand, both in the north and south of 
Ireland, prices having been accepted out 
of all proportion to the cables received 
for June seaboard shipment. 

For the finest short patents, mills are 
asking 38s 9d net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, 
Dublin, which English and Irish millers 
could easily undersell. There were other 
flours offering at less money, short pat- 
ents having been sold as low as 38s, full 
delivered terms, while 38s 6d appears a 
common price, both ports, for the best 
grades. Export patents are quoted for 
June seaboard shipment at 35s 9d, net, 
c.i.f., either port. Minneapolis flours are 
dearer at 37s net, c.i.f., Belfast, June 
shipment, which hinders forward busi- 
ness, especially as they can be bought 
cheaper on spot. Offers of Australian 
flour are scarce. 

Home millers are doing nearly all the 
soft wheat flour trade, and although 
prices have gone higher it is still pos- 
sible to buy a soft wheat patent in Bel- 
fast at 37@40s, delivered. 

Shipments of flour to Dublin for the 
week ending May 24 were 20,000 sacks, 
against 2,000 the previous week, bring- 
ing the total since Aug. 1, 1923, to 193,- 
000 sacks. Shipments to Belfast were 
15,000 sacks, against 2,000 the previous 
week, bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 
227,000 sacks. 

Oatmeal remains very firm in price 
and in fairly good demand. Rolled oats 
also have been firm, and are very much 
above the price of medium cut, the mar- 
gin being more than usual. Importers 
are quoting Canadian and American 
rolled oats to merchants at 40s per 280 
Ibs, and medium cut at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, for June seaboard 
shipment. 

FEED 


Fine broad white bran, imported, can 
be obtained at £11 per ton, delivered, 
in both the north and south of Ireland, 
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but there is very little demand for this 
class now, as home millers have reduced 
their prices, and the very best qualities 
of home made can be secured as low as 
£9 15s, delivered, bags included, in the 
north, and at £10 in Dublin and the 
south. There are no stocks of either 
imported or home made red bran, as de- 
mand has been good for a long time 

There has been a distinct pause in the 
demand for some classes of feeding- 
stuffs, but no great weakening in price. 
Linseed cakes are very steady on s)ot, 
merchants quoting about £10 10s per 
ton, c.i.f., Belfast, and for shipment they 
could probably buy at £10, c.i.f., Dublin 
or Belfast. Demand, on the whole, js 
quiet, Home made decorticated cotton 
cakes are £14 per ton, delivered, Bel: st, 
imported being about £1@£1 10s per 
ton less. Demand is fair. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterDAM, June 2.—There is a slivht- 
ly better feeling, due to an advance in 
the price of home milled flour in s\m- 
pathy with the higher prices for foregn 
wheat. This better feeling, however, did 
not find expression in any volume of 
fresh business, the market being stil! de- 
pressed by the unsold parcels of Anvri- 
can flour which arrived for transshipment 
to the Rhine provinces and, not h-ing 
taken up by the German buyers, were 
thrown back on the market. After this 
experience it may safely be predicted 
that Holland importers who have jen 
doing this trade will in future be \cry 
careful in their sales to German buyers, 
so as not to be at the latters’ merc, if 
difficulties arise in regard to taking up 
purchases. 

Fortunately, this class of business fills 
more particularly within the range of 
the larger importers, who are strong 
enough to weather such disappointmets, 
but as this business is done at a very 
small profit, the importers concerned wll 
enforce stricter conditions in respect to 
payments. Such flour as is going across 
the border is in small parcels, which iin- 
porters along the Rhine appear. to be 
in a position to finance, and it may he 
that in this way the stocks will be 
worked off. 

Arrivals this week have not been heavy, 
so the market is not burdened, whic) is 
just as well, as we have entered ujon 
the period when cheaper vegetables cause 
a smaller demand for bread. 

The price of home milled flour, which 
for a long time has ruled on a basis of 
15.75 florins, was advanced the. laiter 
part of the week ending May 31, when 
the lowest price reported was 16 florins, 
while some millers demanded as much: «s 
16.25. At this price, however, no trade 
was possible. The lower wheat prices 
since then have caused a somewhat easier 
feeling, although the general tendency 
has not been much affected. 

A few sales are reported of Kansas 
hard wheat straight flour for June shii- 
ment at 15.50 florins per 220 lbs, ¢.i/., 
but some of the United States millers 
asked 25 Dutch cents more at the end of 
the week, which the trade did not fee! 
inclined to pay. Such business as is 
passing is of little importance, for ‘tiie 
market needs to settle down after (he 
recent period of forced sales. 


AUSTRIA 


Buparest, May 31.—The scheme of |!i¢ 
new custom tariff which will be sub 
ted to parliament has led to violent ‘!c- 
bates between protectionists and frve 
traders. Especially the contemplai«( 
entry duty upon foreign flours has 1t 
with the energetic opposition, not o's 
of free traders and socialists, but of * \¢ 
public in general, with the sole exc: ))- 
tion of the mills interested therein. D 
ing the war the flour duty of two g:( 
crowns was suspended, and up to 1 \ 
foreign flours have been admitted free ‘| 
duty. In the new tariff scheme a d) 
of nine gold crowns is proposed; t 
means 1,300 paper crowns per 2.2 | 
and this duty would lead to a consid: 
able advance in flour and bread pric: 

Owing to the predominance of a gro1')) 
of Vienna bakeries, the price of bread 
already exceedingly high in Vienna, 
loaf being 1,000 crowns dearer than 
Prague, and the new duty would mei: 
a further advance of about 1,000 crow: + 
per loaf. As protective duties are co!- 
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templated for other foodstuffs too, a rise 
of wages and salaries, and thus of the 
cost of production, would be the inevit- 
able consequence. 

The flour duty would serve only the in- 
terests of a milling trust, consisting of 
Erste Wiener Walzmiihle Vonwiller & 
Co., Wiener & Ebenfurther Dampfmiih- 
len Schiller & Co., and the roller mills of 
D. Kellner. These three establishments 
are amalgamated under the firm name 
Getreide-Actiengesellschaft, which has 
raised its capital from 600,000,000 crowns 
to five milliards. These mills, with a 
daily capacity of 100 carloads, or 10,000 
quintals, would rule the market, while 
the smaller mills would derive no profit 
from the introduction of the duty. Dur- 
ing the war the above milling combina- 
tion increased its output, byt under pre- 
vailing circumstances the mills cannot 
avail {\nemselves of their capacity because 
of the lack of grain and the high costs 
of production. This is the reason why 
they desire a protective duty. 

The situation is aggravated by the fact 
that all mills of central Europe are in 
an unfavorable position. The Budapest 
mills sre amalgamated, and only a few 
of them working; the milling industries 
of Cz-choslovakia, Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia are having a hard struggle for ex- 
istence. Under such circumstances it 
was 0! viously an economic blunder to in- 
creas. in an artificial way the capacity of 
the \ienna mills. The advance in the 
cost of production would greatly cur- 
tail tie competitive power of the Aus- 
trian exporting industries. Nobody in 
Austria, with the sole exception of the 
above named three mills, wishes for the 
introduction of duties upon flours and 
other foodstuffs. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


HUNGARY 


Buparest, May 31.—The weather in 
May is always decisive in Hungary for 
the development of the autumn sown 
crops. The alternation this month of 
copious rainfalls and warm weather had 
a beneficial effect upon the growth of 
wheat and rye, and although inundations, 
especially in the county of Szathmar, 
caused some damage, the condition of 
the crops is still quite satisfactory. Rye 
is not so promising as wheat, because re- 
plowing was necessary in certain dis- 
tricts beyond the Danube. 

This year’s wheat and rye crops are 
likely to turn out smaller than in 1923. 
The condition of the spring sown crops 
is less satisfactory, because the long and 
severe winter caused a delay in spring 
field work; the growing barley, oats and 
corn crops are likely to be under aver- 
age, but good weather in June may im- 
prove the present prospects. 

Home made artificial fertilizers are 
very dear, and farmers want to import 
foreign superphosphates duty free, 
whereas the new custom tariff imposes 
high duties on them. 


DECONTROL OF TRADE 


After a period of 10 years, during 
which the grain and flour trade has been 
subject to the control of the state, free 
trade is now almost fully restored, and 
the restrictions on export, which proved 
to be millstones on the neck of the 
trade, have now been removed. The ex- 
port of wheat and rye is still subject to 
a small tax, which, however, is of no im- 
portance. The export of wheat, of 
course, interferes with the interests of 
mills, which are lacking supplies, but 
there is every likelihood that the rein- 
troduction of grinding in bond will 
create a notable improvement in this re- 
spect. Also the “grants in kind,” which 
were allotted to state employees, have 
ceased, and the budget is thus relieved 
of a very heavy burden. 


TARIFF CHANGES 


The new tariff bill which is now being 
dealt with in parliament is of the highest 
importance for Hungary’s economic de- 
velopment. Before the war, Hungary 
and Austria formed a common custom 
territory, and therefore had a common 
tariff, which was compiled so as to de- 
velop Hungarian agriculture and Aus- 
trian industry. Since the separation both 
countries, the territorial extent of which 
has sunk to about one third of the pre- 
War area, live under quite different con- 


ditions, which require a complete change 
in the scheme of the old tariff. 

Hungary, as an essentially agricultural 
country, must strive to develop her in- 
dustry, and this is the main reason why 
the new tariff bill leans towards a pro- 
tective policy, the more so because the 
surrounding countries, especially Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, are following a simi- 
lar policy. 

This coneerns industries only, for as 
regards agriculture it must be borne in 
mind that Hungary is self-supporting in 
the matter of food; in fact, she exports 
certain surpluses in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and therefore the duties upon ce- 
reals and other grains, as contained in 
the new tariff, are rather moderate; the 
duty on corn even is reduced as com- 
pared with the former one, because 
Hungary has lost nearly the whole of her 
important corn growing territories. 

The point which will be decisive for 
the development of our agricultural pro- 
duction is the intensification of cattle 
breeding, which requires a greater pro- 
duction of corn and barley. We expect 
also a more intensive cultivation of 
plants used for industrial purposes, 
such as tobacco, sugar beets, flax, hemp, 
oil seeds, grapes and medicinal plants. 

The production of meat can be greatly 
increased, not only by the use of arti- 
ficial fodders, but also by a reasonable 
exploitation of byproducts for fattening 
purposes. It is obvious that the energies 
of the nation will have to be concentrat- 
ed on more intensive agricultural produc- 
tion, because we have not yet attained 
the level of pre-war agriculture, as is 
shown in the following tabular statement 
of production, the figures being in quin- 
tals (000’s omitted) : 


Pre-war average 


1910-13 1923 
. SRUETEETe CCC TCE CTS 19,900 18,400 
EN . s0a).4¥ 5 So030608 04648 8,002 8,100 
DOE eee.aeens 60002002408 7,100 5,300 
WE S fcciceaeasateaxeves 4,400 3,700 
PE <o asec s 6a Rak seew ea.es 15,000 14,000 


Of course the pre-war figures relate 
to the area of today’s dismembered Hun- 
gary. According to the peace treaty, 
Hungary has lost two thirds of her ter- 
ritory, which has been reduced from 49,- 
100,000 cadastral yokes to 16,200,000 
(one cadastral yoke equals 1,422 acres). 
The loss of land suitable for farming 
amounts to 57.2 per cent. 

As a matter of course, the high indus- 
trial duties contained in the new tariff 
may be reduced when the commercial 
treaties come to be concluded with our 
neighbors, provided they will grant us 
facilities for the import of those goods, 
from which we have export surpluses. 

The trade balance for January-March, 
1924, shows an improvement, compared 
with 1923, the imports exceeding exports 
only by 27,400,000 gold crowns, whereas 
the unfavorable balance amounted in the 
first three months of 1923 to 69,900,000. 
Wheat and flour exports during these 
three months amounted to 482,532 quin- 
tals, compared with only 189,722 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Despite 
the new protective tariff which is likely 
to be introduced in Austria on flours, an 
increase in the export of Hungarian 
flour is expected, because the flour ex- 
port duty has now been abolished in 
Hungary. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR VALUES 

Since my last report, grain prices have 
risen, because farmers are reluctant sell- 
ers, owing to the depreciation of the 
crown currency. The following figures 
are based upon actual dollar exchange, 
which is exceedingly high, fluctuating be- 
tween 90,000 and 95,000 crowns to the 
dollar, and by which the price advance is 
offset. Prices on the Budapest Corn 
Exchange, per bu, are as follows: wheat, 
$1.06; rye, 94c; oats, $1; corn, 85c. 
Flour prices, as quoted. by the amalga- 
mated Budapest mills, per 280 lbs, are: 
top grade wheat flour, $6.90; cooking 
flours, $5.70; bread flour, $5.30. 

On account of the high dollar ex- 
change, these figures convey no clear 
idea of the situation, and therefore I 
must point out that since January the 
price of wheat has risen from 105,000 
crowns to 350,000, the rye price from 
73,000 to 310,000, and barley from 75,- 
000 to 32,000. The explanation for the 
small difference between wheat and rye 
price is that several thousand carloads 
of rye have been exported. 

Beno Scuwarz. 
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“My wife’s gone to the country, hoo- 
ray!” was once sung to the world by 
some ribald person who, without the 
proper respect for society, doubtless be- 
lieved himself clever. His idea was a 
good one but the application was morally 
inexcusable, 

However, one may remark in song or 
mirth that Congress has gone, and keep 
his self-respect, and perhaps win ap- 
plause. Congress has gone from Wash- 
ington, and there is general rejoicing. 
It is now just a matter of cleaning up 
the mess. The coming Fourth of July 
should mean as much as any such occa- 
sion in history since the same day in 
1776. It is equivalent to a new emanci- 
pation. 

One of the old political parties has al- 
ready held its national convention. No 
one knows why it was. What took place, 
except that part of the programme which 
is always incidental, was well understood 
and expected before it happened. It 
was a mere ratification meeting which, 
one humorist remarked, might as well 
have been held by mail. 

Perhaps the best plank in the whole 
platform adopted at this convention was 
the one relative to agriculture. Satis- 
faction was expressed with what had 
been accomplished by a party which had 
sought to do nothing but to avoid the 
wrong thing, which was enough. It 
should not have required one tenth as 
many words to say it all. It was simply 
a way of saying that the party in power 
was proud of having helped to kill the 
MeNary-Haugen and the Norris-Sinclair 
bills without saying that either of them 
was bad. 

Another great party is meeting in 
convention this week to condemn the lack 
of constructive ideas for farm relief 
put forth by the other party. Nothing 
concrete will be advanced with regard 
to the methods‘ of giving the farmer 
what he demands. The reason is that 
what the farmers have been told to de- 
mand by the men who collect money 
from the agricultural industry for pre- 
tending to help it is something which no 
sane party will ever do after it gets into 


power. 
All that the country will hear for sev- 
eral weeks will be partisan politics. 


Everybody is thinking in terms of poli- 
tics now. The voters of the country will, 
as if under the influence of a mild opiate, 
sit back and look on until some time 
after the preliminaries. No one, aside 
from the politicians, ever grows intense- 
ly serious just after these conventions 
are over. 

After the candidates for president and 
vice president on all-tickets have been 
advised officially what has happened to 
them, then the individual voter will begin 
to sit up and think about it. But not 
until then. That will be some time in 
August, maybe somewhat earlier, but it 
will be remembered that men who have 
been nominated for the two highest of- 
fices in the gift of the people always de- 
mand some time for rest and recreation, 
contending that the sacrifice of accept- 
ing is too much to expect of them at 
once. 

And the voters are glad. There is 
plenty of time to make up the dope 
sheet between conventions held in June 
and an election held in November, A\l- 
ready the swift calculators are beginning 
to tell what is going to happen. The 
man in business is advised to go slowly. 
His place in the political life of this 
nation is to protect himself from the 
fellow who is willing to promise any- 
thing for votes, lest he soon find himself 
legislated out of any business at all. 

The session of Congress which recently 
passed ingloriously into history proved 
that party labels are about as unreliable 
as the stamps on bootleg liquor. Men 
who talk right and sound sensible be- 
fore they are elected begin to wabble 


soon after they win, and display a new 
side which they appear to be convinced 
is essential to perpetuate themselves in 
office. 

One of the most rabid enemies the 
flour millers and the grain trade have 
had in Congress in the past three years 
was elected as a hard-headed agricultur- 
ist and business man who could be trust- 
ed to discriminate between horse sense 
and twaddle. It is too bad that there is 
not, so far as known, any infallible blood 
test for political candidates, 


STILL WITH US 


Although Congress has departed, it 
must not be overlooked that the Feder- 
al Trade Commission is here, and just as 
mischievous as ever. But while the com- 
mission is still with us, it is here with 
its claws badly clipped and its incisors 
pulled. It will be recalled that the 
Supreme Court a few weeks ago handed 
down a decision that the commission had 
been doing quite a bit of illegal nosing 
into other people’s business. 

The court stated its position in more 
dignified language than has just been 
used. What it did say was that the com- 
mission had no legal right to go on “fish- 
ing expeditions” after private documents 
without being sure that they contained 
something in the way of evidence against 
a suspected firm or person. It was the 
tobacco concerns which made the appeal 
to the courts, after having refused to 
turn over their private papers to the 
commission. 

The government, of course, has peti- 
tioned for a rehearing, as would be ex- 
pected. The petition has been filed by 
the solicitor general, than whom there is 
probably no better lawyer. But it was 
his duty to bring this action, as the gov- 
ernment must insist upon the ultimate 
test of every statute passed by Congress 
before abandoning its efforts in any giv- 
en direction. In his petition the solicitor 
said: 

“No more vital matter can be present- 
ed in this court than the right of the 
government, through its duly constituted 
agencies, to acquire the information with- 
out which it is impossible effectively to 
administer the laws, the object of which 
is the protection of the public interest 
through the enforcement of sound public 
safety.” 

The most commendable thing that can 
be said about this statement is the care 
with which the solicitor general avoids 
splitting an infinitive. He cannot help 
knowing the abuse practiced by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in making use 
for several years of the authority which 
the Supreme Court has at last said it 
did not possess. Members of the com- 
mission, therefore, will be compelled to 
seek other relaxation this summer than 
that of prying into private business af- 
fairs. 

NO EXTRA SESSION 


President Coolidge is not expected to 
permit anything to force him into calling 
an extra session of Congress. He is 
finding a-way out of the dilemma in 
which the executive departments were 
left by the failure of Congress to com- 
plete its work. 

Large amounts were authorized to be 
expended, without directly making the 
appropriations. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon, by authority of the Presi- 
dent, is to go ahead with the payments, 
predicating such action on the intention 
of Congress, rather than upon its final 
expression. 

All of the persons who were brought 
here from federal prisons to testify in 
certain investigations are back behind 
the bars, and the government at Wash- 
ington still lives, with hopes of hanging 
on at least until next December, when 
what has come to be known as the 
wrecking crew will return. 
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NEW YORK 

Psychologically the New York flour 
market last week was greatly improved, 
but in actual fact the resulting business 
was not of good proportions. Following 
the runaway prices in wheat, flour ad- 
vanced very materially and millers gained 
added confidence to hold to their higher 
prices. Moreover, the fact that stocks on 
spot here are not large was a further 
point in their favor, making it, tech- 
nically at least, a sellers’ market. 

Buyers here continued their hand-to- 
mouth policy, only buying as necessity 
forced them, and preferring to take 
their chances on the new crop, offers of 
which were as yet not large. While a 
few of the big bakers have made only 
their regular bookings, the majority of 
these concerns last week purchased suf- 
ficient flour to carry them through the 
summer. The smaller bakers are not 
heavily stocked for the future, and there 
has been just enough flour turned over 
on resale to this trade to slightly disturb 
legitimate business. 

On account of the rapid advances the 
range in prices was wide, some mills 
being quick to follow the rise and others, 
more anxious for business, holding off 
slightly. Spring standard patents, for 
example, were quoted as high as $7.45, 
but without doubt for real business the 
range was about $6.85@7.25. Kansas 
straights were generally quoted $6.25@7, 
though sales were reported at $6. While 
some rye flour prices went to $5.15, sales 
were reported made at $4.75. Semolina 
was dull, as macaroni manufacturers 
could not afford the high prices, 44,@ 
436c |b. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patents $6.85@ 
7.25, clears $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patents $6.65@7.35, straights $6.25@6.85, 
clears $5.25@6; soft winter straights, 
$5.35@5.80,—all in jute. Receipts, 224,- 
411 bbls; exports, 93,062. 

The buying movement in the wheat 
market grew in volume last week, and 
prices went to new high records for the 
season, probably based on unfavorable 
crop advices from Europe. Underlying 
sentiment was bullish, though many grain 
men looked for reactions very soon. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.3214; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.53%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.3014 ; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.30@1.30% ; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.23,. Receipts, 1,434,600 bus; exports, 
936,609. 

The corn market showed sensational 
advances, going up over 3c bu, but 
toward the close of the week reacted to 
reports of better weather which should 
improve crops. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.05%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.044%; No. 
2 white, $1.06%. Receipts, 111,500 bus; 
exports, 193 bus for West Indies. 

The oats market was stronger and 
more active, and followed wheat and 
corn. Quotations: No. 2 white, 6l1c; No. 
3 white, 60c. Receipts, 187,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 273,710. 

NOTES 

Spot stocks on hand for the week end- 
ing June 20 were 1,060 cars, as against 
1,041 for the previous week, and 1,260 
for the same time a year ago. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president, Harvey 
Owens, vice president, and H. V. Nye, 
sales manager, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, were in New York last 
week. 

Lawrence B. Lund, sales manager for 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New York June 19 en route to 
Boston, expecting to return later for a 
longer visit. 

The Shipping Board is planning a drive 
to enlist boys from 18 to 23 who are 


American born or naturalized, in an ef- 
fort to have the merchant marine Ameri- 
can manned, 

The regular monthly luncheon of the 
Bakers’ Club, which was announced for 
June 25, has been postponed until July 
2, and will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore at 12:30. 

W. C. Duncan, export manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. in New 
York, returned from Europe on the Ho- 
meric last week, after spending about 
two months abroad. 

R. K. Peek, New York flour broker 
associated with A. S. Leo, left June 18 
to spend about 10 days in the Northwest 
visiting mill connections and playing off 
a golf match with W. H. Sudduth. 

George H. Packer has leased pier 44, 
East River, from the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, where he will operate a stor- 
age warehouse under the name of the 
George H. Packer Warehouse Co., with 
special facilities for flour distributors. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice president The 
Fleischmann Co., was expected to sail 
for Europe on the President Harding, 
June 24, to be gone until the middle of 
August. While abroad Mr. Woolley ex- 
pects to attend the advertising clubs’ 
convention in England. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
New York from Saturday until Monday 
night of last week, holding a confer- 
ence which A. G. Ganahl, western New 
England representative, and Walter Ful- 
ler, Boston manager of the mill, at- 
tended. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary and treasurer 
Interprovincial Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent two days in New York last week 
with Mrs. Harvey and their daughter, on 
the way to Atlantic City after attending 
the commencement exercises at Smith 
College, from which Miss Harvey was 
graduated. 

Among millers from outside cities in 
New York last week were Dwight Yerxa, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Buffalo, 
and Harry Whiting, sales manager for 
the mill’s Minneapolis office; J. Weaver, 
sales manager for the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Grand Island; 
Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., and James Stewart, 
of Winnipeg. 

A group of New York flour men left 
Thursday evening over the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad to attend the Federal Flour 
Clubs convention at Buffalo. The rep- 
resentatives of the New York club were 
A. F. Janss, B. H. Wunder, with George 
Flach as member of the executive com- 
mittee, he being president of the New 
York organization. The other members 
of the party were Samuel Knighton, W. 
P. Tanner, J. Luis Cisneros and W. 
Quackenbush. 

It has been reported here that eastern 
railroad officials are considering a re- 
vision of grain rates that would enable 
the roads to compete with the Great 
Lakes movement of grain from Duluth 
to Buffalo. One contemplated change is 
the reduction in freight from Duluth or 
Minneapolis of between 6%c and 7%c 
on consignments for the Atlantic sea- 
board, which would make the rate on 
coarse grain 34c and on wheat and wheat 
products 35%c. No statement could be 
obtained from officials in charge of the 
rate conference here. 


ROCHESTER 
The boost in wheat prices, with flour 
trailing, brought a sharp increase in 
shipping directions last week. Orders 
that had passed into the chronic stage 
showed vitality, and most mills are about 
caught up on this old business. How- 


ever, the trade was apparently leary of 
the stability of the new range of prices. 
New business was for the most part ac- 
companied with shipping orders, further 
indicating the hand-to-mouth policy. 

While mills were forced to advance 
prices on. the wheat bulge, the better 
demand for feed enabled them to hold 
flour prices relatively low. Range of 
prices on spring wheat flours, June 21, in 
some cases 5@10c lower than earlier in 
the week: patents, $7.95@8.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.75@8; 
straights, $7.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $7.70, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.70; first clears, 
$6.25@6.60, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6@6.50; low grade, $4.75, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

With soft wheat mills sold ahead and 
some of them not entirely covered, the 


‘ acute scarcity of wheat is rapidly be- 


coming a serious matter. Mills were 
bidding up to $1.30 bu to growers and 
up to $1.35 to shippers, wheat delivered 
at the mills. Prices at which the flour 
was sold hardly anticipated so sharp 
an advance in wheat prices. However, 
it was a case of covering and furnishing 
the flour rather than making a profit 
or even breaking even. Some shippers 
quit operations entirely until the new 
crop comes in. While there was still a 
little wheat in farmers’ hands, reserves 
appeared to be much under normal. 

Under conditions such as recited, mills 
withdrew quotations. There was consid- 
erable business on brands turned down. 
Mills were in no way interested in bulk 
orders. Conditions were further aggra- 
vated by the rather heavy shipping direc- 
tions. About the only exception to the 
situation outlined were scattering orders 
for small amounts of winter straights ac- 
cepted from bakers at $6 bbl and gro- 
cers at $6.70, all cotton 98’s. 

For similar reasons quotations on gra- 
ham flour were withdrawn except for 
small lots locally, which were not signifi- 
cant. Entire wheat sold in a limited 
way at $7@7.10 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston, with everything moved in 
small lots. 

The rye trade was quiet all week. Mills 
were about caught up, and shipping di- 
rections reflected the condition. There 
was very little new business offered. 
Mills were forced to further advance 
best light brands in sympathy with rye 
grain. With rye feed rather dull, there 
was no offset from that direction, and 
mill brands were held at $5.10@5.20 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Country mills complained of dull 
trade. Some of them depend to a con- 
siderable extent on small town grocery 
trade. It is the off season for that, 
with the baker getting his inning and the 
housewife her vacation from oven duties. 
Country mills offered winter straights 
in a small way at $6.80 bbl in 16’s and 
8’s, and $8 for 5-lb sacks. Outside coun- 
try mills paid up to 95c bu for local 
rye in a small way. Demand for rye 
flour was small, with light offered at 
$5.35 bbl and dark at $5.20, cotton 98's, 
small lots. 

Millfeed was in sharp demand. City 
mills advanced prices $2.50@3.50 ton. 
The most improvement was in bran. 
Mills were not inclined to sell ahead, al- 
though they were getting caught up on 
earlier sales. Range of prices at the 
end of the week: spring bran, $29.50@ 
30 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$83; winter bran, $30@31, mostly mill 
door; spring —e $30.50@32, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $35; win- 
ter middlings, $33@34, mostly mill door. 
Rye feed was more closely cleaned up at 
$25@26 ton, mostly jobbing. 

Country mills complained that farmer 
trade was slack. Particularly was that 
the case with middlings. Apparently, 
farmers were not starting so many pigs 
as usual. Bran and middlings, both win- 
ter wheat products, were offered at $33 
ton, farmers’ bags, mill door. 

Western feed was in somewhat better 
demand, with volume nearer normal. 
Corn meal was offered at $89. ton and 
ground oats at $43, both sacked, deliv- 
ered. Corn meal, table quality, firm at 
$3.25 sa 100 Ibs, mostly small lots. 

Jobbers here handling western mill- 
feeds reported fair demand. Standard 
bran was offered at $31 ton, and stand- 
ard middlings at $31 to a shade higher, 
both sacked, mixed cars, Rochester rate 
points, Offers to contract for July de- 
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livery were promptly turned down. One 
jobber refused to take on a 500-ton con- 
tract, shipping directions to be furnished 
before Aug. 1. Corn meal was offered 
at $88 ton, and ground oats at S41, 
sacked, both mixed cars, Rochester rate 
points. 

Output of Rochester mills, wit, q 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
SUG BEE conccvececssccess 5,700 31 
Previous week ...........-. 5,500 20 


Of last week’s total, 4,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter, and 500 





rye. 
T. W. Kare. 
BALTIMORE 
Apparently all mills are now rea. to 
sell new flour at the price of old, but 
buyers say the manufacturers can |.cep 
and eat their product on that basi-. so 
far as they are concerned. The t: ade 


insists it can hold off as long as the : :ills 
can, but a resumption of the up\ urd 
trend in wheat would come near caving 
a quick revision of ideas. Let anyt! ing 
out of the ordinary happen at this . age 
of the game, and a stampede for up- 
plies would occur which would be de- 
lightful to behold! Some business vas 
done in new winters for export last \. cek 
at prices within the range of quotat’ ns, 
but springs and hard winters were :en- 
erally held at rates which nobody wuld 
consider. 

Nominal closing prices, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c mor: in 
wood, 10@léc less in jute, or 15 25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $7.'5@ 
7.40, standard patent $6.75@7; hard ~ in- 
ter short patent $6.75@7, straight §'.25 
@6.50; soft winter short patent $5.) 1@ 
5.75, straight (near-by) $4.85@5.10; rye 
flour, white $4.55@4.80, dark $4.05@ ! 30. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring pat nt, 
$8.10; winter patent, $6.95; wii ter 
straight, $6.45. 

Receipts of flour for the week \ cre 
16,864 bbls, 2,165 of which were destined 
for export. Exports, 5,572 bbls. 

City mills ran full time and made 0d 
sales, both at home and abroad. ‘I ey 
advanced their flour 20@25c bbl «nd 
feed 50c ton. 

Millfeed moved up 50c to $2 ton for 
the week, but business at old rates gr:at- 
ly restricted trading at the advance. 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per (on: 
spring ‘bran, $28@29; soft winter bran, 
$30@31; standard middlings, $28 29; 
flour middlings, $81@32; red dog, &:5@ 
40; city mills’ middlings, $28. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
unsettled and inactive, closing 5c hiy!er 
than a week ago, or 2%c down from the 
top. No. 2 red winter, garlicky, closed 
on June 21 even with No. 2 red winter, 
as against even the previous week «nd 
Sc under last year. Closing prices: »)ot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.16; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.16; range of soutli rn 
for week, $1.14%@1.18%; last your, 
$1.12%@1.25. 

Of the 240,738 bus wheat received |-re 
last week, 240,588, all Canadian, wen! to 
export elevators. Exports were 254.'26 
bus, of which 218,926 were Canadi:n. 
Stocks were 321,581 bus, 144,337 dome-tic 
and 177,244 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from J: ne 
23, 1923, to June 21, 1924, 1,116,583 | 115, 
against 1,043,187 in the correspond ng 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the wk 
were 150 bus, against 282 last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic 0. 
2 yellow, track, 98c; No. 2, spot, *'c; 
No. 3, spot, 86c. Receipts, 10,701 |) \s; 
stock, 156,897. 

Receipts of new southern corn frm 
Nov. 2, 1923, to June 21, 1924, 329.57 
bus; year ago, 368,910. Range of pr °s 
last week, 831,@90c; last year, { ” 
95%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 wl 
domestic, 59144@60c; No. 3 white, dom -- 
tic, 584%4@59c. Receipts, 21,969 bus; | ‘- 
ports, 79,957; stock, 88,652. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spt, 
8214,c, or %c lower for the week. ['«- 
ceipts, 8,644 bus; stock, 177,894. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week includ:d 
16,599 bus barley. 

Eddington & Co., Inc., Salisbury, Mc. 
capital stock $40,000, par value $100, ‘0 
buy, sell and deal in grain, feed, hy 
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and flour, ete., has been incorporated by 
William T. and J. R. Eddington, C. J. 
Bryan and W. E. Hutchinson. 

S. P. Kramer, president Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., visited this market 
last week. 

It is rumored that two of the large 
baking combines of the country are try- 
ing to make a deal with two of the lead- 
ing bakeries of Baltimore. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 hu; domestic wheat, $1.30; corn, $1; 
rye, 95c; barley, 95c; oats, 65c. 

Walter N. Kirkman, state purchasing 
agent, is evidently a bear on the market. 
When needing flour for the various insti- 
tutions he generally asks for bids on 
about !,700 bbls, or a three months’ sup- 
ply, but this time he decided to buy only 
one third of the usual amount and defer 
action on the balance till later, hoping in 
the meantime that the new crop move- 
ment will enable him to get in at a lower 
level. The principal contract last week 
was awarded to H. M. Wagner & Co., 
wholesale grocers, and calls for 500 bbls 
hard “heat patent at $6.60 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottoi 

The delegation from the Baltimore 
Flour Club to the convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, held June 
90 at }uffalo, left here Thursday evening 
and included the list of those given last 
week with the exception of J. Ross 
Myers president; William H. Hayward, 
chairnian of the official committee, and 
Lewis Blaustein, who were unable to go. 
A. W. Mears, president National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, accompanied by his 
wife, son and daughter-in-law, motored 
to Buffalo instead of going with the 
crowd by train, leaving here Wednesday 
morning with the intention of taking a 
spin up into Canada after the convention 
was over. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits were advanced about 25c 
bbl early last week, influenced by the up- 
ward movement of wheat, but with the 
grain reacting a nervous feeling de- 
veloped in flour, and buyers practically 
withdrew from the market. The larger 
bakers have fair stocks on hand, but the 
smaller ones are buying from hand to 
mouth. Receipts during the week were 
8,561,262 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2,914 
sacks to Liverpool, 1,000 to London and 
1,000 to Manchester. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7.50@7.75, standard patent $7@7.50, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.50, straight $6.35@6.75; 
soft winter straight, $5@5.75; rye flour, 
$4.75@5; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb 
sack, $4, 

Millfeed ruled firm and higher under 

light offerings and an improved demand. 
Quotations in car lots, per ton, to ar- 
rive: spring bran, $29.50@30.50; soft 
winter bran, $30.50@31.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $29.50@30.50; flour middlings, $34 
@35; red dog, $41@42. 
_ The wheat market advanced 4c early 
in the week, but subsequently eased off 
3c. Supplies were small and there was 
very little trading. Receipts, 70,431 bus; 
exports, 223,272; stock, 665,585. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, nomi- 
nal. Car lots for local trade, No. 2 red 
winter, $1.299@1.31; No. 3, $1.26@1.28. 

Rye fluctuated within narrow limits, 
closing at a net decline of Yc. There 
Was little trading. Receipts, 1,336 bus; 
stock, 123,700. Quotations were 82@83c 
for No. 2 western and 78@79c for No. 
2 near by. 

Corn was scarce and the market for 
export deliveries advanced 3c, while 
local car lots were 2c higher. Trade was 
quict. Receipts, 15,915 bus; stock, 44,- 
225. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 93@93'%c, No. 3 91@91'%e, 
No. 4 89@89%%c; car lots for local trade, 
No. 3 yellow 96@97c. 
Pay products were in moderate job- 
ing demand, and ruled firm in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw ma- 
Re Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln- 
—— granulated yellow and white meal, 
eel $2.50; yellow and white table 
grits, quincy, $2.50; pearl hominy and 
on were but few oats offered, and 

© market advanced %c, though there 
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was not much doing. Receipts, 41,228 

bus; stock, 53,674. Quotations: No. 2 

white, 6144@62c; No. 3 white, 60%@6lc. 
NOTES 

Among visitors on ’change last week 
were G. Meyer, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., and W. E. Coles, miller, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
for the Pacific Flour Exporting Co., with 
a capitalization of $100,000, by L. P. 
Baumann, of Seattle, A. Alexander, of 
Washington, and D. A. Pattulo, of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

SamveE  S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

With prices soaring sky-high and so 
much time devoted to entertaining visit- 
ing members of the Federated Flour 
Clubs, the Buffalo trade had little busi- 
ness to report during the week ending 
June 21. Occasionally small and me- 
dium-sized lots of flour were sold mid- 
way in the advance, which carried some 
northwestern grades up $1, but as a rule 
the trade held off, especially following 
the recession of wheat, and little new 
business was done. 

The advance, the most pronounced of 
the crop, found the consumers skeptical. 
Their attitude was borne out by sales of 
eighths, paper, in chain stores on the 
basis of 93@95c, when it would have 
cost $8.50@8.80 to replace flour sold. 

Southwestern grades did not advance 
as rapidly as springs, and considerable 
bakery business was booked by the Kan- 
sas mills’ representatives here. Clears 
were not as active as patents, due to ac- 
cumulation of supplies in some eastern 
markets. Semolina declined to 4c and 
macaroni manufacturers showed increas- 
ing interest in offerings, but did not buy 
heavily. White rye advanced 20c. 

Buffalo flour quotations, June 21: 
spring patents, fancy $8@8.25, standard 
$7.75@8, first clear $5.50@5.75; Kansas 
fancy $7.25@7.45, standard $6.90@7.10; 
semolina, 4c lb, 100-lb sacks; rye, $5.20. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with weekly 
capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 15-21 ...... 187,500 143,676 78 
Previous week ... 187,500 155,064 83 
Year ago ........ 166,500 90,029 54 
Two years ago... 166,500 152,875 92 


Sellers reported a runaway tendency in 
feeds, although it was being checked by 
disposition of eastern mills to stay out 
of the market until it finds itself. None 
of the local mills had either bran or 
middlings to offer except in mixed cars 
with flour. 

Western mills were quoting bran on a 
basis of $28.50, Boston, for prompt, and 
$29 for July and August. They were 
quoting middlings 50c over these prices 
for similar shipment. Locally the situa- 
tion was reversed, with middlings 50c 
under bran in mixed cars. 

Oil meal continued its advance, gain- 
ing $2 during the week, and closing at 
$41.50 for the 31 per cent grade. For 
July the price was $42.50, and for Au- 
gust $43.50. 

Cottonseed meal was very strong, scor- 
ing an advance of $4, although sales 
were lacking at the top. They were made 
during the major portion of the advance, 
however. The new price was $55, Bos- 
ton, for the 43 per cent and $51 for the 
41 per cent. Sales were fairly heavy. 

rain receipts showed a substantial in- 
crease during the seven days ending June 
20. The lake fleet brought in 3,019,716 
bus wheat, 703,000 bus corn, 1,027,459 
bus oats, 780,703 bus rye and 144,470 bus 
barley. Clearances for Montreal totaled 
838,800 bus wheat and 18,200 bus corn. 
Rail receipts in the same period: corn, 
$2 cars; oats, 71; rye, 9; barley, 10; 
feed, 51; wheat, 8. 

Storage stocks here totaled 11,439,000 
bus, a decrease in one week of 343,000 
bus. The barge canal fleet took on 1,- 
006,000 bus, and 1,360 cars were loaded 
for eastern seaboard. There is not much 
chartering for prompt loading at the 
Head of the Lakes. Vessel owners are 
of the opinion that rates are too low, 
and some steamers are being withdrawn 
from service. Shippers are not in any 
hurry to close contracts. 

Buffalo millers fail to be greatly im- 
pressed with reports that all-rail rates 


are to be reduced to enable northwestern 
mills to compete with flour manufac- 
tured here from Canadian wheat. 

There were few sales on the Corn Ex- 
change, although millers showed interest 
in new crop quotations. Corn receipts 
and offerings were exceptionally light. 
The last sale of No. 2 yellow was at 93c, 
with nothing doing the latter half of the 
week. No. 3 white oats sold on June 21 
at 56c. There was a good demand for 
malting barley, but nothing was offered 
and shippers refused to sell short. 

An exceptionally heavy storm on the 
morning of June 21 felled many wires 
and retarded trading. 

NOTES 

Fire caused loss of $10,000 when it de- 
stroyed the granary of Arthur Allen, 
near Lockport. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, is home after visiting Cincinnati, 
Denver and Minneapolis. 

The Flickinger Stores, Inc., will erect 
an $80,000 warehouse at 75 Perry Street, 

care for its chain store system. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. will soon be 
gin construction of a $25,000 flour sto 
age warehouse at its Buffalo branch. 

During the storm of June 21 the plant 
of the Buffalo Cereal Co. was struck by 
lightning. Fire which resulted caused 
$2,000 damage. 

Henry C. Hulschoff, former collector 
of customs at Niagara Falls, died at his 
home in Lockport, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. He was 68 years old. 

John J. Rammacher, president Eastern 
Grain, Mill & Elevator Co., and Harold 
E. Tweedon, of the Cargill Grain Co., 
are aboard the steamer Norman P. Clem- 
ent bound for Montreal to visit Merton 
L. White. 

Funeral services for Albert N. Jones, 
internationally known wheat breeder, 
were held June 17 at his home in Ba- 
tavia, and were largely attended by 
members of the grain trade in western 
New York. 

A record breaking run has been com- 
pleted by the Robert W. Pomeroy, of 
the Eastern Steamship Co. She arrived 
in Buffalo at 3:07 p.m., June 6, took on 
84,000 bus wheat and completed a round 
trip to Montreal and return in five days, 
22 hours and 23 minutes. This beat the 
former record by one hour and 27 min- 


utes. ‘ 
P. D. Faunnestocx. 


BOSTON 

An unusually small volume of flour 
has been sold in the local market for 
new crop delivery. Usually the last half 
of June has seen the New England 
trade with a sizable volume of flour pur- 
chased, some for delivery well into the 
new crop year. Buyers usually took ad- 
vantage of the rush of wheat to mar- 
ket, with resulting low prices quoted on 
flour. 

It will be remembered that last year 
the low point for new wheat was 
touched during July and August, and 
many of the big buyers made contracts 
for future delivery running well into 
the early months of 1924. Some of these 
contracts are just being cleaned up, and 
this in a measure may be responsible for 
the dullness that has prevailed in local 
markets for some time. Mill agents are 
unanimous in the opinion that the New 
England flour trade will enter the new 
crop year with the smallest amount of 
orders on the mill books in years, 

For nearly a year flour buyers in this 
market have trained themselves to dis- 
regard advances in wheat and flour 
prices. The fact that in many instances 
the advances have been only temporary, 
the market promptly dropping back to 
old prices and sometimes below, has 
confirmed them in this practice, and 
conservative buying is likely to continue 
for some time. 

Local flour prices are fulHy 50@75c bbl 
higher than they were 10 days ago, but 
the higher prices do not represent any 
improvement in demand. Some mills are 
disposed to discount these prices on ac- 
count of the sharp advance in prices of 
wheat feeds, which are now fully $1.50 
@2 ton higher than a few days ago. 

en quotations on flour, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks, at the close of the week, were 
as follows: spring patents, special short 
$8.35@8.60, standard patents $7@8.35, 
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first clear $5.80@6.30; hard winter wheat 
patents, $6.95@7.65; soft winter patents 
$6.85@7.50, straight $5.80@6.35, clear 
$5.30@5.80. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending June 21, with 
comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, c—Stocks— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 18,000 14,250 ..... «seees 
Wee: DBs t0ee8 183,425 121,308 195,636 
Corn, bus..... 2,375 |. aa 23,912 
Oats, bus..... 29,575 33,350 110,008 37,922 
a Dbcness ooeee e008 21,374 1,465 
Millfeed, tons. ..... Se  <6s00 oneee 


Millfeed market firm last week, wheat 
feeds especially being held at high prices. 
Business, however, ruled slow, with 
trade only meeting pressing require- 
ments. The warmer weather also helped 
to curtail demand. Canadian bran was 
offering at about 25c ton under domestic. 
Other feeds held steady at some ad- 
vance over previous week’s quotations, 
as follows: spring bran, $29@29.50; win- 
ter bran, $29.50@29.75 for hard and $30 
@30.25 for soft; middlings, $28.50@29 
for standard and $31.50@32 for flour; 
mixed feed, $30@35; red dog, $40.50; 
gluten feed, July shipment, $41.55; glu- 
ten meal, July shipment, $51.80; hominy 
feed, $38.50; stock feed, $38.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, 
$45@55; linseed meal, $45,—all in 100’s. 

There was a firmer market for corn 
meal, with higher prices on all grades. 
Granulated yellow was quoted at $2.45, 
bolted yellow at $2.40, feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.05, all in 100’s. Oatmeal 
in good demand, with market firmly held 
at unchanged prices. Rolled was quoted 
at $2.90, with cut and ground at $3.19, in 
90-lb sacks. Rye flour was held higher, 
with better demand at $5.15@5.40 bbl 
for white patent and $4.90@5.15 for 
straight. 

NOTES 


H. E. Gooch, president Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., was on 
*change last week. 

The H. K. Webster Co., corn meal 
millers, Lawrence, Mass., suffered con- 
siderable loss by fire and water.‘ 

There were no exports of grain from 
Boston during the seven days ending 
June 21. Exports of flour were 1,300 
sacks to Copenhagen. 

H. B. McCoy, of Humphreys, Godwing 
& Co., Memphis, Tenn., is making his 
annual tour of the New England feed 
trade in the interest of his mill. 

A new corporation, the Bergeron Bak- 
ing Co. Peabody, Mass., with $50,000 
capital, has as president and treasurer 
Louis S. Bergeron, Rochester, N. H. 

The Greater Boston Grain Dealers’ 
Association, together with invited guests 
to the number of 50, held its annual out- 
ing last week at the Merrimack Valley 
Country Club. 

Arthur F, Hopkins, of the Charles M. 
Cox Co., Boston, represented his com- 
pany at the annual meeting of the East- 
ern States Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, which was held in Albany last 
week. 

Henry R. Burbeck, North Abington, 
Mass., for many years a member of the 
grain trade and more recently engaged 
in the insurance business among grain 
dealers, died suddenly, June 11. He was 
71 years old and had a wide acquaint- 
ance among the grain men of New Eng- 
land. For a number of years he was a 
member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The grain board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce held a meeting on 
June 19 at which the annual dues were 
fixed at $3 for each member. The 
board went on record as indorsing the 
proposal of the Chicago Board of Trade 
that the class of yellow hard wheat be 
eliminated from the federal standard of 
grain grades, as this grade is of no bene- 
fit to the trade and causes more or less 
trouble. 

George E, Hincke, vice president 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in Boston last week, the guest of 
Harry S. Leviston, New England rep- 
resentative of the mill. Accompanying 
him were Mrs. Hincke and their son, 
John Ismert Hincke, who has just grad- 
uated from West Point Military Acad- 
emy. Ralph C. Sowden, president New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was also here last week as guest of Mr. 
Leviston. Louis W. DePass. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1303.) 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17. 78% @78% 46% @46% 71% @71% 57@73 
18. 81% @81% 47 @47% 72% @72% 58@74 
19. 80% @81% 47% @47% 71% @71% 59@74 
20. 88% @84% 47% @47% 71 @71% 59@74 
21. 83% @83% 46% @47% 68% @69% 61@74 
23. 84% @85% 47 @48% ....@69% 61@74 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on June 21, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ... 8,680 12,075 3,899 1,609 














DUBE ccccccce 2,881 5,192 1,058 842 
Totals ...... 11,561 17,267 4,967 2,451 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

Saturday: June 23 

June 21 June 14 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,564,640 1,279,200 1,609,920 

Flour, bbis....... 14,450 13,552 11,870 

Millstuff, tons.... 49 267 818 

Corn, bus........ 141,700 239,940 118,800 

Oats, bus........ 263,160 380,090 195,320 

Barley, bus...... 140,300 194,680 255,200 

MPG, BORccccccse 145,410 141,250 145,410 

Flaxseed, bus.... 77,000 71,000 95,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: June 23 

June 21 June 14 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 978,560 806,200 668,560 
Flour, bblis....... 234,698 234,716 261,076 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,230 13,566 10,209 
Corm, BUS. cccccce 126,100 202,760 124,800 
Oats, bus........ 340,290 321,360 716,870 
Barley, bus...... 176,280 150,400 133,760 
Rye, BUS... .ccccss 691,080 312,900 26,410 
Flaxseed, bus.... 23,970 12,500 13,600 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 23 June 24 June 25 

June 21 June14 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ... 64 95 185 1,712 197 
Oats ... 6545 573 3,948 16,821 8,782 
Barley... 60 64 345 315 891 
mG soos «6S 6,457 4,247 8 27 
Flaxseed. 36 56 23 66 1,069 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
June 21, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

7-—Receipts—, -—In store—. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis... 77 95 57 36 23 56 
DUBIN. cece 8 147 38 104 34 100 


Totals .... 85 242 95 140 57 156 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to June 
21,. 1924; compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 








Minneapolis ... 8,071 6,285 1,798 1,068 
Duluth 2.000. 6,755 3,803 5,940 3,542 
Totals ...... 14,826 10,088 7,738 4,610 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 17...$2.38 2.36 2.37% 2.36% 2.13% 
June 18... 2.40% 2.39 2.39 2.38 2.15 
June 19... 2.45 2.43 2.43% 2.41% 2.17 


June 20... 2.44% 2.42% 2.42% 2.41 2.16% 

June 21... 2.44 2.43 2.44% 2.41% 2.16% 

June 23... 2.46% 2.44 2.43% 2.40% 2.16 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers were generally inclined 
to hold back after some of them had 
shown a little activity in entering into 
new purchases in the previous week. 
Small lot buyers filled actual going re- 
quirements, and some others booked a 
little. Mill asking quotations were ad- 
vanced l5c bbl on patent; clear not 
changed. 

No appreciable change was noticeable 
in the durum demand or trade during the 
week ending June 21. Buyers east and 
elsewhere continue to show indifference. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted unchanged 
at 3% @3%c lb, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill, and durum patent \c less. 

Nominal prices, June 21, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.90@7.15 $6.15@6.40 
Bakers patent ....... 6.65@6.90 5.90@6.15 
First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.00 56.30@5.55 
Second clear, jute .... 3.25@3.65 3.65@3.80 


Even the strong rye market now pre- 
vailing has failed to revive eastern inter- 
est enough to make inquiries. Mill trans- 
actions were wholly local and of the 
customary small lot order. Prices, June 
21, Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in cot- 
tons: pure white, $4.80; No. 2 straight, 
$4.55; No. 3° dark, $8.10; No. 5 blend, 
$4.70; No. 8 rye, $3.85. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, in bar- 
rels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
M, TREE awn ccewescssens 18,510 50 
Previous week ............ 13,225 35 
WORF BHO cccccicsscccioier 7,190 19 
WHS PORTS OOO .ncccsvccuss 18,820 61 


The millfeed market rules strong. Buy- 
ers continue to inquire and book what 
the mills have available for sale. The 
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grinding and filling of old orders is go- 
ing on steadily. Mills report demand 
indicates in many instances that needs 
are pressing. 

An undertone of decided strength pre- 
vailed in the durum futures the fore 
part of last week. The recognized fact 
that the country’s crop will be consider- 
ably short as compared with last year, 
low temperatures and backward grow- 
ing weather attracted buyers to the buy- 
ing side to such an extent that some of 
the traders apparently became too bull- 
ish. Prices advanced moderately before 
the opinion became settled for more con- 
servative action. 

On more favorable weather and crop 
news the trade turned over to the selling 
side. At the close the old September 
option was the only one to show an ad- 
vance, the rest settling slightly under 
the level of the previous week. Bids for 
spring cash wheat were improved, in 
view of the light offerings. In durum, 
mills deplapell a listless attitude most 
of the week. Stocks recorded a mod- 
erate decrease. 

Early realizing on the possibilities of 
the expected large crop served to under- 
mine the flaxseed market and resulted in 
fair price reductions. Continued cool 
weather, however, together with the high- 
er Argentine cable, caused a substantial 
advance in future quotations. yn | made 
a gain of 6c, September 45¢c and Octo- 
ber 4%c. Later, sellers pressed stuff 
on the market, lowering prices to the 
extent of several cents from the peak 
point. In the end, quotations held com- 
paratively steady at a net range of ad- 
vance running 2%c in October, 2%c for 
September to 5%c on the July, as 
against June 14. 

The crushing interests displayed more 
keenness for cash supplies, especially 
choice, and the few cars available for 
sale brought liberal premiums. The 
scarcity of both track and store stocks 
hardened the cash situation.. At the clos- 
ing session, bids on No. 1 spot were ad- 
vanced 3c, the ruling basis now being 
July figure to 6c over. To arrive holds 
unchanged at July price. At the close 
of business, June 21, elevators carried 
103,000 bus, an increase of about 8,000 
on the week. Of the total, 56,000 bus are 
Canadian held in bond. 

Desirable malting types of barley are 
scarce, but there was no evidence of a 
broadening in interest. 

Oats showed moderate strength, due 
generally to sympathy with wheat and 
other grains. Demand has slowed up. 
No. 3 white on track closed 2@2'4c over 
the Chicago July option. 

Outside corn markets advanced under 
urgent demand, and local operators fell 
in step to keep prices in line. The late 
hot wave over the corn belt changed the 
order of things, as heavy pressure in 
the futures at Chicago led to easiness 
there, with a reflection of it here. Steady 
shipping has reduced local stocks to 740,- 
000 bus. 

A heavy movement of rye has been 
on, with the bulk of cars sent here from 
Minneapolis to go into store for later 
shipment east by boat. Fair shipping 
operations resulted in a small stock de- 
crease. The prevailing basis was %%c 
over the July for No. 1 spot or to ar- 
rive. Increased interest in the futures 
broadened business in that direction, al- 
though the closing session was dull. 


NOTES 

Mr. and Mrs. George Barnum, Jr., are 
at Isle Royale, Lake Superior. 

W. J. McCabe, of the McCabe Bros. 
Co., is in Montana on a business trip. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Du- 
luth Board of Trade, returned home 
from the East, via the lakes, June 22. 

Canadian wheat and coarse grain con- 
tinue to arrive by rail, going into store. 
A small lot of wheat was shipped east by 
boat last week. 

William Hoyt, Minneapolis, was here 
recently, relative to opening a labora- 
tory for testing and reporting on grains. 
Office quarters have not been announced. 

F. Leval, of Louis Dreyfus & Co. 
New York, spent June 23 here in con- 
nection with the transfer of membership 
in the Board of Trade from Hans Simon 
to himself. 

Local grain stocks were reduced 730,- 
000 bus the t week, leaving elevators 
holding 7,305,670 at the close of busi- 


ness, June 21. Last year at this time 
13,521,057 bus were carried in houses. 

The Canadian steamer Kamaris, leav- 
ing the Itasca elevator at Superior to 
shift to another elevator, ran aground. 
After being released she completed her 
cargo and departed for an eastern Ca- 
nadian port. 

Visitors on ‘change last week were 
John Kellogg, vice president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, Peter L. Murphy, 
Logan & Bryan, New York, I. C. 
O’Brien, Buffalo, W. L. Walter, A. C. 
Andrews, E. D. Smith and Harry A. 
Murphy, Minneapolis. 

Grain chartering continues slow, the 
prevailing rate being too low to attract 
vessels. Some small lots have been tak- 
en at 1%c to Buffalo, and more space 
is available at that figure but shippers 
are mostly bidding 144c and owners re- 
fuse to take grain at that rate. 

The motorship Twin Cities arrived in 
port last week for the first time this 
Season, coming up from New York 
with a mixed cargo. A cargo of flour 
and dairy products will go aboard her 
for the return trip. The boat belongs 
to the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co.’s 
fleet. 

About 60 members from Minnesota of 
the Tri-State Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, embracing this state, Iowa and 
Nebraska, are expected to attend the 
annual one-day conference here June 25. 
The meeting will be held at the Kitchi 
Gammi Club, with morning and after- 
noon sessions. The visitors will be 
guests of the Duluth wholesalers at a 


noon luncheon. 
F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat fu- 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 


-—September— 

July Old New 

CE Le a 115% ti) anes 
eg ere 117% 114 113% 
(3 ers, 117% 114% 114% 
SS arr eee 118% 115% 115% 
. |) 2eeererrees 117% 114% 114% 
Pe ee 116% 113% 113% 
Bee Gk ovenvess«ss 115% 113% 112% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 


wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


June No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

14.. 118% @138% 118% @128% 115% @127% 
16.. 119% @139% 119% @129% 116% @128% 
17.. 120% @140% 120%@130% 117% @129% 
18.. 121% @141% 121% @133% 118% @131% 
19.. 120% @140% 120% @132% 117% @130% 
20.. 120% @140% 120% @132% 117% @130% 
21.. 119% @141% 119% @131% 116% @129\% 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
c——Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
June No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
14... 118% @119% 118% @119% 115% 113% 
16... 120% @121% 120% @121% 117% 115% 
17... 119% @121% 119% @121% 117% 115% 
18... 120% @122% 120% @122% 118% 116% 
19... 119% @121% 119% @121% 117% 116% 
20... 118% @120% 118% @120% 116% 114% 
21... 117% @120% 117% @120% 115% 113% 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 21, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

c~ Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1924 .1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,23@kn2 °: 
1, 2 nor 81 230 37 «4149 61 124 
3 dk n 
3 nor 117 23 20 43 14 18 
All other 

spring .. 740 398 271 34 4 28 
1,2 amd} 
1, 2 dur 1 592 2,062 128 80 200 141 
3am da 
3 dur § 179 ee ee 41 
All other 


durum ..1,168 2,478 201 95 265 254 
Winter .... 4 1 1 6 “se 2 
Mixed ..... pe ee oe 85 234 246 





Totals ..2,881 5,192 1,058 633 768 813 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts——_, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 








Spring .... 330 73 225 361 6538 128 
Durum .... 324 799 693 474 1,274 832 
Winter .... 2 oe 7 oe es oe 
Totals .. 656 872 922 835 1,927 960 
Cee seccs. 287 -- 877 646 2 697 
COED cccces 301 1 16 242 235 507 
Bonded és 78 
RYO wepoves 614 273 202 814 798 325 
Bonded 1 “0 14 
Barley .. 19 21 100 58 101 
Bonded.. . 3 7 op Je 78 ee 
Flaxseed .. 8 147 38 os 116 1 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
lose——— 
Opening June 23 
Juneié High Low June 21 1923 
July ..$2.36 $2.42 $2.34% $2.41% $2.74 


Sept. . 2.12 2.18 2.11% 2.16% 
Oct. .. 2.08% 2.13 2.08% 2.11% 

Stocks of flaxseed, June 21, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators, 48,000 bus domestic, 56,- 
000 bonded; year ago, 34,000 bus domestic, 
none bonded. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING OVER 
MONTANA WHEAT TESTS 


Great Faris, Mont.—Millers and grain 
dealers throughout Montana are beyin- 
ning to realize that an educational cam- 
paign is needed so that farmers who ship 
their wheat in car lots, as well as the 
smaller elevators, may better understand 
the protein test of grain. The need for 
this comes from not a little dissatisfac- 
tion which arose during the handliny of 
the 1923 crop when certain western |uy- 
ers came to the state and sought wheat 
for use of the Pacific Coast miller. for 
blending. They held out stiff premiums 
for Montana wheat if it showed a protein 
content of 14 per cent or more. ‘hey 
qualified their offer by stating tha! for 
every half per cent under 14 the price 
was automatically to be reduced by : ‘4c. 

It is said that some of the larger vrain 
companies were as badly disappointe.| as 





—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 
The United States Departme:! 
of Commerce reports imports «f 
. Canadian wheat at the princip | 
northern border ports as follow : 
Imports for consumption, du', 
paid, bushels: 


c—— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, 
June 14 June 7 June 14,19: 
‘seus ©, aeaee 14,270,4 


Imports into bonded mills fi: 
grinding into flour for expor', 


bushels: 

c— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, 
June 14 June7 June 14, 19 
570,556 538,102 13,588,5 











any of the farmers by the tests w iich 
their wheat developed when it got to the 
coast. They now realize that such ar- 
rangements should be mutually deier- 
mined upon before a car goes forw ird; 
that the test should be made by sme 
state inspector and prior to shipm nt; 
if the test is to be of wheat in the car, 
that should be stated in the contract, ind 
if it is to be a test of the milled prox ict, 
it should be so understood and the jrice 
agreed upon after the protein test |vsis 
has been arranged. 

While there was considerable publicity 
during the shipping season as to the 
quantity of Montana wheat going to the 
west coast, it is probable that Mivne- 
apolis and Duluth got all but a sinall 
per cent of the crop grown here in 1|‘)23. 

Joun A. Curry. 





REVENUE ACT CHANGES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Congress, i! is 
believed, will be called upon to make 
several changes in the new revenue act 
when it reconvenes in December beciuse 
of some bungling that was overlovked 
when the law was finally drafted. [he 
law makes changes in the method of 
procedure prescribed for the comunis- 
sioner of internal revenue in compe! ing 
payment of a disputed amount of (ax. 
A situation is created which might «all 
for a large number of suits and long ‘le- 
lay in collection, with the possibility of 
large losses of revenue in cases wi cre 
the commissioner and the new boar! of 
tax appeals disagree as to the amount 
of a taxpayer’s deficiency. Other joi«rs 
also are being found which are equ :|ly 
serious. 

Cuaries C. Har 





LOWER REDISCOUNT RATES 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Recent reduct ins 
in the rediscount rates of the »c¢w 
York and Boston federal reserve b: ‘ks 
are accepted as reflecting easy mi °y 
conditions in the East, and as cause (or 
business optimism. It is said, moree «Tr, 
that the new rates, now placed at °'2 
per cent, are not at the lowest point ; »s- 
sible. It is thought that the lower r. ¢s 
will give a new stimulus to busin -s, 
which has been undergoing a depres- 00 
in the last few weeks. 

Cuartes C. Han 





Fire last week destroyed an elevator at 
Texhoma, Okla., belonging to the Am: ‘i- 
can Milling Co., Elk City, Okla. The |: ss 
amounted to $6,800, of which $5,000 v «s 
covered by insurance. No grain was in 
the elevator at the time of the fire. 
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EFFECT OF DAWES REPARATION 
PLAN ON WORLD WHEAT MARKET 





Export Manager of Rosenbaum Grain Corporation Points Out What Re- 
stored Currencies and Consequent Increase in Europe’s Buying 
Power Will Mean to Grain Trade of America 


Ernest Reiner, manager of the export 
department of the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation, issued the following signifi- 
cant statement on June 18: 


“It is doubtful whether the public at 
large realizes that the news which came 
over the wire during the last 48 hours is 
perhaps the most important for the po- 
litical and economic situation of the 
whole world since the announcement of 
the armistice was flashed broadcast. 
What we refer to is the announcement 
of the new French government of uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the Dawes plan. 

“Without venturing to prophesy too 
much, it is safe to assume that within a 
very ‘ew weeks the minor details will 
be worked out and the world can start 
again on a sound, economic basis. 

“What we are mostly concerned in is 
the eect of this epochal happening on 
the grain trade at large, more especially 
for United States grain, and foremost 
wheat and rye which, after all, are the 
ones which are absolutely subject to 
world conditions and world prices. 

“We draw attention to the table affixed 
hereto showing to what extent the Euro- 
peans, who are our most important and 
almost exclusive buyers, have been pay- 
ing in excess of normal for our wheat 
on account of the depreciation of their 
currency. 

“There cannot be any doubt that even 
before the Dawes plan will be in work- 
ing order, and before the practical ef- 
fect of its working will be felt, the sen- 
timental effect alone will contribute to 
a gradual improvement of those depre- 
ciated European currencies. Although 
we realize it may take many years before 
the exchange of the different European 
countries will be back at par, every small 
percentage of the improvement will have 
its direct and immediate bearing on our 
wheat and rye prices. 

“As shown in the table, a Frenchman, 
today for instance, buying a bushel of 
American wheat, pays almost 98¢ per bu 
more for it than if French exchange 
were at par; therefore, if the French 


exchange rate only would get back to 
10c per franc it would mean that, for 
the same amount of francs, he could buy 
almost 50 per cent more wheat for the 
same money than he can on the basis of 
the present exchange, and all other coun- 
tries in proportion, as shown in the table. 

“The bears like to point out the im- 
poverishment of Europe and, therefore, 
its reduced buying capacity. In our 
mind there is no greater bullish feature, 
as far as wheat is concerned, than just 
this impoverishment. One of our mill- 
ing journals has adopted the slogan, 
‘Bread is the best and cheapest food.’ 
This is a truism which has best been 
proven by the past season. Although, 
on account of the Ruhr occupation by 
France, Europe’s economical conditions 
were at low ebb during the past 12 
months, their consumption of wheat has 
surpassed any figure of pre-war times, 
proving that, because wheat is the best 
and cheapest food, they have been buy- 
ing it in preference to meat and fats. 

“As soon as the actual payments of 
reparation by Germany, in cash and kind, 
are started, and thereby contribute auto- 
matically to the improvement of the ex- 
change rate of the different countries, 
and even before, through the natural sen- 
timental effect produced, Europe will in- 
crease its consumption of its present 
partly undernourished population, and, 
wheat being the cheapest food commod- 
ity they can get, they will naturally buy 
more. 

“Without going to further length it is 
apparent from the above outlined facts 
that practically every fraction of im- 
provement of European exchange rates 
will add automatically so many cents to 
the value of our wheat, and this feature 
added to the already extremely strong 
statistical position of wheat makes us 
even more convinced that we cannot 
escape much higher wheat prices during 
the coming season, and it is our firm be- 
lief that when the full weight of this 
argument has penetrated the public mind 
wheat will reach a substantially higher 
figure than at present.” 


EUROPE’S EXCESSIVE WHEAT COSTS 
(Approximate value of one bushel U. S. wheat c.i.f. European ports, $1.35) 


Value, Value, Difference paid by Equivalent 
basis pres- basis nor- buyers, account de- of difference 
Country— ent exchange mal exchange preciation exchange in U. 8S. funds 
United Kingdom ... 6s 4d 5s 7%d 8%d 13%c bu 
ean: crsccesicnss 3.62 florins 3.37% florins 0.25 florins 9%c bu 
Switzerland ........ 7.75 francs 6.75 francs 1.00 francs 17%c bu 
BEEMCO ccencicdvccsne 24.50 francs 6.75 francs 17.75 francs 97%c bu 
PB IUR Gar avee sacs 29.35 francs 6.75 francs 22.60 francs $1.04 bu 
Mee eee 30.50 lire 6.75 lire 23.75 lire $1.07 bu 
MOTMARY cciceses es In view of practically no value of present German ex- 
change it is impossible to give a comparative figure, 
but the loan provided in the Dawes plan will prob-. 
ably be made partly in sterling, partly in Dutch 
florins, so that it is more than conservative to state 
that Germany would at least be affected by the 
12c bu 


average of these two exchanges, or about........... 








AUSTRALIA 


Metzourne, May 19.—Crop operations 
are engaging attention throughout the 
Australian wheat belt, and the present 
indications are that the area seeded will 
be larger than that of last year, not- 
withstanding the general assertion that 
wheat growing under existing conditions 
is unprofitable. 

In many parts the seed is going into 
an admirably prepared bed, with a well 
consolidated bottom, and a suitable mulch 
on the surface. In others, however, there 

been a quite phenomenal growth of 
rubbish, with the result that the greatest 
difficulty has been experienced in getting 
the land ready for sowing. 

Especially in Victoria some localities 
were favored with unusually heavy and 
continuous rains during the summer, and 
the showers have persisted well into the 
fall, but over a very large portion of the 
wheat country in all the states there has 
been a quite prolonged dry spell. Hence, 
not only is the natural feed going off 
rapidly, but the germination of the early 
sown grain has been extremely patchy. 

However, so far there is no real cause 
for anxiety, and the immediate outlook 


is infinitely brighter than it was at this 
time a year ago, after a drouth of sev- 
eral months’ duration, which was fol- 
lowed by an excellent harvest. 


FINANCING WHEAT POOLS 


No efforts are being spared, nor are 
any opportunities being neglected, to 
preserve the voluntary wheat pooling 
system. Recently a conference was held 
in Sydney, attended by the prime minis- 
ter, the federal treasurer and representa- 
tives of the four principal wheat states. 

There was a full and frank discussion 
of the existing position, and of probable 
future conditions. Various recommenda- 
tions were made, but no definite decision 
was arrived at. A further conference is 
to be held shortly, however, when it is 
hoped that the federal government will 
see its way, notwithstanding earlier dec- 
larations that it would not do so again, 
to grant further financial backing to the 
organizations concerned with the han- 
dling of the wheat. 

In Victoria the Wheat Growers’ Cor- 
poration has been steadily building up a 
reserve of capital to enable it to do its 
own financing, but it has not yet reached 
a position sufficiently strong to enable it 


to do so without any outside guaranty. 
It is maintained that in no other state 
is the voluntary pool nearly so well or- 
ganized as in Victoria, where last season 
it received, it is declared, about 60 per 
cent of the total crop. 

The feeling appears to be that, should 
the federal government decline to repeat 
the guaranty of last year, the several 
state governments individually will pro- 
vide the necessary backing to the differ- 
ent pools. 


EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR 


As a result of the satisfactory disposal 
of the surplus wheat from last harvest, 
the supplies now available for export are 
relatively small. The following table 
shows the shipments of wheat and flour 
since the beginning of the shipping sea- 
son on Dec. 1, compared with the figures 
for the corresponding periods of the two 
preceding seasons: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Aus. .. 16,070,588 10,417,627 17,184,280 
Victoria .... 17,803,117 6,494,542 8,255,808 
N. 8S. Wales. 10,397,423 633,894 2,725,248 
W. Australia. 6,796,552 65,780,139 6,819,063 
Queensland.. ae. <ébheaae © aesaes 





Totals .... 51,680,613 23,326,202 34,984,399 


FLOUR, SHORT TONS 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 


South Australia..... 19,396 29,424 22,840 
WROOOTNE cocsccccvece 52,550 69,121 73,565 
New South Wales.... 36,999 32,713 60,862 
Western Australia .. 29,121 28,313 24,877 





WUE dikSeassikas 138,066 159,571 172,144 

Numerous inquiries for flour are still 
being received from oversea, but in rela- 
tively few instances have the prices late- 
ly been attractive. Sales of small quan- 
tities have been made to the East. 

The freight position has developed in 
favor of shippers, the present rates being 
substantially below those which ruled 
early in the season. Foreign vessels 
bringing goods to the commonwealth are 
quoting cut prices for wheat for the out- 
ward voyage, and about 30s is indicated 
for such steamers. The official rate for 
parcels is about 30s to the United King- 
dom and continental ports, but in some 
directions lower prices, such as 27s 6d, 
are mentioned. An extra fee is imposed 
where steamers are diverted to Alexan- 
dria, which for the time being is the chief 
market for Victorian flour. 


FEDERAL SURPLUS 


The financial position of the common- 
wealth at present is regarded as emi- 
nently satisfactory. The statement of 
receipts and expenditures for the nine 
months ended March 31 disclosed an ac- 
tual surplus of £703,534, the total reve- 
nue for the period having been £44,411,- 
562 and the disbursements £43,708,028. 

Adding the surplus of £7,428,574 
brought forward from the previous finan- 
cial year, the net surplus at March 31 
was £8,132,108. Income tax up to that 
date, however, had yielded only £4,665,- 
842 out of an estimated return of £13,- 
000,000 for the year. It is expected in 
financial circles that the federal treas- 
urer will be able to announce a total ac- 


cumulated surplus of about £12,000,000 


at the end of June. 
TRADE WITH AMERICA 


Attention has been directed in certain 
sections of the Australian press to the 
rapid development of trade between this 
country and the United States, to the 
great advantage of the latter. It has 
been suggested that a trade balance tax 
of 2% per cent should be imposed on 
every £1,000,000 imported by Australia 
from America in excess of Australia’s 
sales to America. It is urged that, in 
view of the adverse exchange, Australia, 
for the time being at any rate, should 
either sell more of her produce to Amer- 
ica or divert a larger proportion of her 
trade to British and Australian indus- 
tries. 

Figures have been quoted to show that 
for the year ended June 30, 1922, Amer- 
ica sold to Australia goods valued at 
£18,000,000, and bought goods valued at 
only £8,000,000. Therefore, Australia 
sent to America £10,000,000 in hard cash. 
For the year ended June 30, 1923, Amer- 
ica sold to Australia goods worth £24,- 
000,000 and purchased goods valued at 
only £9,000,000. Consequently, Australia 
sent to America £15,000,000 in cash, 
showing an increase of 50 per cent on 
the figures for the preceding year. 


1331 


For the first six months of the current 
year, it is stated, America sold to Aus- 
tralia goods worth £16,000,000, or equal 
to £32,000,000 for the full year. Figures 
for Australia’s exports to America are 
not yet available, but, allowing for a 10 
per cent increase, they should be worth, 
say, £10,000,000. This will mean that 
Australia will send £22,000,000 in cash to 
America for the current year, or a fur- 
ther increase of 50 per cent on the pre- 
ceding year. 

On the other hand, the latest figures 
obtainable reveal that Britain imports 
from Australia goods valued at £57,- 
000,000, and sells to the commonwealth 
goods worth only £53,000,000, so that 
Britain sends Australia £4,000,000 in 
cash annually. 


AUSTRALIAN EXHIBITS 


One of the big features of. the empire 
exhibition at Wembly, Eng., is a display 
of primary and secondary products from 
Australia. It is declared that no finer or 
more comprehensive collection of goods 
produced in the commonwealth has ever 
been put together, and the suggestion has 
therefore been made that steps should be 
taken to utilize it to the fullest advan- 
tage in the way of advertising Australia. 

To that end a proposal has been put 
forward to transfer the display, when 
it has served its purpose in England, to 
America, and there exhibit it in associa- 
tion with leading fairs in various parts 
of the country. The idea has been warm- 
ly commended throughout the common- 
wealth, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will be carried into effect. 
The accruing advantages to Australia 
should be considerable. 


TRADE RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


A question asked in the federal par- 
liament last week directed attention to 
one of the methods which are being 
adopted with a view to promote trade 
relations with China. The prime minis- 
ter stated that, in the last three years, 
under an arrangement with the Chinese 
government, 250 Chinese students had 
been granted temporary admittance to 
Australia for educational purposes. He 
added that the object was not merely 
to afford to the children of Chinese liv- 
ing in Australia an opportunity of ob- 
taining an English education, but also of 
developing friendly feelings between 
Australia and China, and eventually as- 
sisting to further the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


NEW COMMISSIONER FOR AMERICA 


Donald Mackinnon, whose appoint- 
ment as commissioner for Australia in 
the United States will terminate on May 
31, will be succeeded by J. A. M. Elder, 
managing director of John Cooke & Co. 
Propy., Ltd., Melbourne. For a consid- 
erable time Mr. Elder has given his serv- 
ices to the commonwealth in an hon- 
orary capacity, and has rendered much 
valuable help to trade and commerce. 
He will leave Australia for Washington 
in September, and his appointment will 
be for two years. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM VICTORIA 


Although there has been a slackening 
in the orders received by Victorian mill- 
ers for export, flour milling operations 
are still brisk, thanks to extensive sales 
made some time ago. 

There was a notable falling off in ship- 
ments of wheat oversea from Victoria 
during April, the aggregate having been 
only 702,545 centals, compared with 1,- 
136,530 for the previous month. There 
was also a decline in the output of flour, 
which totaled 304,951 centals, against 
373,285 in March. 

From January to April, inclusive, the 
quantities of wheat and flour sent abroad 
from Victoria were as follows (in cen- 
tals): 


To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ........ 2,119,078 411,764 
ee GEL,GOR sc cescs 
PE d4' at0.6 06% 46% 04s 06s 20,012 297,996 
NEE MONOD, ccc iccssee 142,168 154,697 
Od css seb a 6ecaes®: - eae ws 161,867 
a 603d bese) OA See ee SOGR GUS. 3 cuvwes 
(  SKETE TL CET CEERI Ce eee 219,817 
SSS ee ee 384,454 157,824 

. Serer rr rie 5,008,609 1,403,965 


For the corresponding term of last 
year the shipments aggregated 3,536,457 
centals of wheat and 1,501,879 of flour. 


Cuarirs J. Matruews. 
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SEATTLE 


Washington buyers booked consider- 
able flour during the recent strong ad- 
vance in wheat and, having supplied their 
requirements for the time being, were 
again out of the market at the close of 
last week. 

Demand from California for flour has 
been good. The June 1 government esti- 
mate of the wheat yield for California 
of only 3,000,000 bus, compared with 16,- 


000,000 in 1923, appears to have stimu- - 


lated demand from that state. 

Oriental export inquiry has been ex- 
tremely limited. Shanghai mills have 
been offering flour at 65@75c bbl below 
coast mills’ quotations, which for straights 
were $5.70@5.80 bbl, c.i.f., at the end 
of last week. 

Export mills are receiving practically 
no inquiries from the United Kingdom. 
The occasional indications received of 
British importers’ views as to prices are 
too far out of line to be even considered. 

Pacific Coast flours were advanced 20c 
bbl last week. Washington quotations at 
the week end, basis 49-lb cottons, coast, 
in straight cars: family patent, $6.80@ 
7.10 bbl; straights, $5.20@5.60; cut-off, 
$5.20@5.70. Pastry flour, basis 98-Ilb 
cottons, $6@6.40 bbl; bakers patent, same 
basis, $6.70@6.90; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.30@8. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $8.20@8.70 bbl; 
Montana, $7.30@7.60. 

Millfeed has been in fair demand. 
Washington mill-run at the close of last 
week was quoted at $28 ton in straight 
cars to jobbers. Few Montana mills are 
offering feed on this market; recent sales 
of mixed feed have been at $26.50 ton. 

Wheat quotations, June 20, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: soft white, $1.18 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.17; hard wintér, $1.16; red 
winter and western red, $1.14; northern 
spring, $1.16; fancy milling blue-stem, 
$1.30. 

Montana dark hard northern spring 
wheat, bulk, coast, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.53@1.55 bu. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SUMO 16-31 ..2.ccee 52,800 29,866 57 
Previous week ..... 52,800 $1,297 59 
BD a vctencess 52,800 16,319 31 
Two years ago..... 52,800 16,451 31 
Three years ago.... 52,800 26,534 50 
Four years ago..... 52,800 30,758 58 
Five years ago..... 52,800 40,349 86 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 15-21 ........ 57,000 27,333 48 
Previous week ..... 57,000 30,404 53 
BOGE OHO wicccrcccese BY,008 15,678 28 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,430 38 
Three years ago.... 57,006 30,537 53 
Four years ago.... 57,000 34,686 61 
Five years ago..... 57,000 44,691 78 


GRAIN RATE HEARING 


The petition of the Walla Walla Farm 
Bureau and others against the Union 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, and Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle railroads to abolish 
the 10 per cent differential in favor of 
Portland against Washington coast ter- 
minals on products originating south of 
the Snake River was heard by an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiner at 
Walla Walla last week. Farmers in the 
differential territory ask its abolition on 
the ground that it bars Seattle and Ta- 
coma grain buyers from competing for 
their wheat, and restricts their market 
to Portland. 


The petitioners introduced testimony 
to prove: that Portland grain buyers had 
a monopoly on grain grown in the ter- 
ritory affected; that the differential was 
wholly absorbed by Portland grain 
houses, and that the farmers got no part 
of it; and that by eliminating Seattle 
and Tacoma millers and grain houses the 
farmers were obliged to sell at lower 
prices than when there was competitive 
buying. 

Various millers testified in support of 
the contentions of the farmers, among 
them being F. B. Burke, northwestern 
manager Sperry Flour Co., operating 
mills at both Portland and Tacoma; O. 
D. Fisher, president Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; FE. H. Leonard, vice 
president, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash; L. P. Baumann, as- 
sistant general manager Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle; Edgar W. Smith, Astoria 
Flouring Mills Co., and W. H. Foster, 
Tacoma Grain Co. 

The wind was rather taken out of 
Portland’s sails in regard to its conten- 
tion that it was entitled to a lower rate 
from south of the Snake River territory 
on account of the shorter haul by the 
clever plan, credit for which is largely 
due to O. D. Fisher, of bringing north 
of the Snake River wheat territory near- 
er to Seattle and Tacoma than to Port- 
land by making it possible to utilize the 
short Milwaukee route. 

Referring to the petition pending be- 
fore the Washington department of pub- 
lic works to establish physical connec- 
tions between the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads and the Mil- 
waukee, which, on account of the short 
Milwaukee mileage, would bring the 
grain fields north of the Snake River 
nearer to Seattle and Tacoma than to 
Portland, Mr. Fisher testified: 

“If the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion lays it down as a sound policy and 
maintains it that this Walla Walla ter- 
ritory shall have a lower rate to Port- 
land than to the Sound because of a 
shorter distance of from 20 to 40 miles, 
then we will claim as a matter of right 
that from the present parity territory 
north of the Snake, where distances are 
as much as 79 miles shorter to the Sound 
than to Portland, and about 179 miles 
shorter than to Astoria, the Sound shall 
have advantages there like Portland now 
has here.” 

NOTES 


The coast exchanges have adopted the 
wheat discounts for new crop wheat ap- 
proved by the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association. They average 
about half for mixed wheats what they 
were for the 1923 crop. 


C. E. Foster, chief chemist Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, was 
in Seattle last week. Mr. Foster was on 
a tour of inspection of Montana and 
Pacific Coast wheats. His company 
ground about 200,000 bus Pacific wheat 
last year. 


Frank L. Shull, manager Portland 
Flour Mills Co., having resigned to take 
the position of manager of the Pacific 
Export Flour Co., F. B. Burke, of Ta- 
coma, northwestern manager Sperry 
Flour Co., which company owns the Port- 
land Flour Mills Co. will move from 
Tacoma to Portland. 


J. F. Scholl, president Baker (Oregon) 
Mill & Grain Co., while at Seattle last 
week, said that dry farmed spring wheat 
in territory tributary to Baker was prac- 
tically a failure this year on account of 
drouth, and that irrigated wheat, which 
is the principal crop there, would pro- 
duce only about 75 per cent of a normal 
vield, there being insufficient water for 
irrigation on account of last winter’s 
light snowfall in the mountains. 


PORTLAND 

There was another advance in the local 
flour market last week, family grades be- 
ing put up 20c to $6.85 for the best pat- 
ents, $6.45 for whole wheat and $6.25 for 
graham. Bakers flour was not changed, 
hard wheat holding at $7.25 and blue- 
stem patents at $6.60. Buying of all 
grades was moderately good throughout 
the week. 

The export flour market remains in- 
active. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 15-21 ........ 62,000 38,613 62 
Previous week ..... 62,000 39,400 60 
WORF OBO cccvsccees 62,000 22,193 35 
Two years ago..... 57,000 13,394 23 
Three years ago.... 48,000 13,402 27 
Four years ago..... 48,000 12,503 26 
Five years ago..... 42,600 36,750 86 


The millfeed market continued steady, 
with fair stocks on hand and the usual 
demand. Mill-run was quoted at $28 ton, 
and middlings at $40. 

The wheat market slipped when the 
East reacted, but buyers found it diffi- 
cult to get prices down, as offerings were 
at no time large. Much of the trading 
has been by speculators, but the mills 
also showed interest. Exporters were 
practically out of the market. Milling 
blue-stem sold at $1.27 bu, white export 
grades at $1.17, and red wheat at $1.12. 


NOTES 


At a special meeting on June 17 the 
Merchants’ Exchange ratified the sched- 
ule of wheat discounts approved by the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the recent Lewiston, Idaho, 
meeting. The differential between sacked 
and bulk wheat was reduced from 4c to 
3c. The average discounts on mixed 
wheat are about half what they were on 
the old crop. 

The new Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing will be opened the night of June 27 
with a reception featured with a musical 
programme, dancing and a buffet supper. 
The first official session will be called at 
11 a.m. on June 28, and the rest of the 
day will be devoted to “open house.” 
The reception committee consists of Ray- 
mond Wilcox, G. A. Westgate, George 
Powell and Captain P. E. Macdonald. 
The first business session will probably 
be attended by the delegates to the Pa- 
cific Coast Millers’ Association. 


J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Montana flour mills continue to be 
favored with easy outlet for their prod- 
uct, and some of them report sales of 
their plant’s capacity for several months 
ahead. Of the larger concerns, there is 
but one plant idle, and that is owned by 
one of the major companies that has 
ample facilities for meeting its trade de- 
mand, this plant being down, it is stated, 
for needed repairs and alterations. Some 
of the plants are running to capacity, 
while, as stated, all are busy. 

The recent strong upward tendency of 
the wheat market has stiffened the prices 
for flours, although there has been no 
advance in the feedstuffs list. Takings 
in feedstuffs continue to be about equal 
to the output, and with any further rise 
in the wheat prices an advance in the 
millfeed quotations is forecast. Cur- 
rent prices: patent flour $7 bbl and first 
clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


Fire destroyed the flour mill at Round- 
up on June 15. There is a possibility 
that the flames originated through spon- 
taneous combustion. Insurance was car- 
ried. 

Montana farmers who held over some 
wheat are getting full satisfaction from 
their action now, with the rising prices 
prevailing at the elevators. Wheat has 
been above the dollar mark for more than 
a week, and in another day or two it 
will be close to $1.25. At all points tak- 
ing the 42c freight rate, No. 1 northern 
spring on June 18 sold at $1.06, with 
added premiums ranging from 5c to 14c 
bu, the latter prevailing where there was 
sharp competition. 

Butte and Anaconda bakers and their 
helpers in all union bakeshops of the two 
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cities walked out on June 16 because the 
master bakers declined to accede to the 
demand for a wage scale of $9 a day, 
an increase of $1. There are said to he 
90 members affected by the strike order 
in Butte alone. The demand of the em- 


ployees also included a change in the 
working schedule, making the hour for 
starting work 6 a.m., instead of 4 a.m, 


as at present. Threats were made by the 
strikers that if the bakery owners at- 
tempted to ship outside bread into the 
city to meet the contingency, it would 
mean a general strike in the mining 
camp. 

Dillon, Beaverhead County, is the cen- 
ter of one of Montana’s best grazing 
sections and at present the largest sheep 
interests and cattle outfits in the state 
are located there. For that reason, jt js 
not an indication of bad business cv ndi- 
tions that brought about the decisio: of 
the board of directors of the Beaver!ead 
Milling Co., to close down its plan! on 
June 30, when the present wheat s! \cks 
have been turned into flour. Charl. F, 
Meine, president of the company, sited 
that the board felt it would be the best 
policy for the present, owing to lac of 
wheat. He said that the manageme: | of 
the mill by Joseph T. Leimert had ‘cen 
satisfactory to the board. Mr. Lei vert 
has resigned, but has not announce:: his 
plans for the future. 

Joun A. Cur 


OGDEN 

Wheat prices have steadily gained © ur- 
ing the past two weeks and, while the 
market is quiet, have now advance: to 
the highest point in two years. The « ‘mb 
during the two-week period was 8¢ l(c 
bu, local quotations continuing ahea of 
the eastern markets. This has resv ited 
from the higher prices obtainable for 
flour and other grain products in the 
Pacific Coast market and, especially, the 
pronounced demand for hard whea' 

Quotations on June 21 were on the 
basis of $1.33@1.35 bu for dark }|\rd 
winter and dark northern spring, «nd 
$1.18@1.23 for No. 1 soft white, mil! ing- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Og:ien. 

Flour demand from the Pacific Cast 
has been good, and there has been a «on- 
stant movement to San Francisco, ():k- 
land, Los Angeles and Sacramento, «nd 
also to Honolulu. The local demand. in- 
cluding that of Utah, Idaho and Nevada, 
also has, been good. There are some in- 
quiries from the southeastern states, |ut 
sales have been limited, owing to the ‘is- 
parity of prices, due to the constant 
demand from coast territory. 

Millers report sufficient wheat for con- 
tinued operation during June and July, 
with some grain in prospect for «ven 
later dates. However, it is expected t\at 
new wheat will be on the market ind 
ready for milling before this perio: is 
passed. 

NOTES 


Stephen H. Love has returned to Silt 
Lake from the annual convention of | he 
United States Sugar Manufacturers’ \s- 
sociation held in Minneapolis, where he 
was elected president for the third ¢on- 
secutive time. 


H. E. Hatch, president Thatcher }! '!!- 
ing & Elevator Co., Logan, Utah, is 10w 
on a tour of the Northwest with ‘iis 
bride, formerly Mrs. Ella Gardner ‘!c- 
Quarrie. Mr. Hatch also is president of 
the Thatcher Bros. Banking Co. and « 0- 
nected with many other financial and n- 
dustrial enterprises of the Cache va! y. 


J. M. Parker, manager Sperry F! :r 
Co. in Ogden, is a member of the w t- 
ern regional advisory board of Utah s' »- 
pers which is preparing for the con 
tion of western shippers to be heli 
Salt Lake, July 16. At that conven!" 
shippers from Colorado, Nebraska, \ - 
oming, Idaho and Utah will confer 
garding marketing and shipping p: 
lems. 

’ W. E. Zuprans 





CROPS IN BELGIUM 


Forecasts of cereal production in B 
gium are below estimates for 1923. ' 
wheat forecast is 12,750,000 bus, agai! 
13,376,000 harvested last year. Rye 
forecasted at 19,723,000 bus, compar (| 
with 20,787,000, the estimate for 19 ° 
The barley forecast is 3,399,000 b 
against 4,182,000 last season. 
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IDEAS 

At the head of the double stairways 
leading to the reading rooms in the 
Widener Library at Harvard University 
are two mural paintings by John S. 
Sargent. They picture a long line of 
young men, with helmets and equip- 
ment, off for war, marching straight 
into the eyes of the one who looks at 
them. It is a bold piece of composition; 
there is no setting, no landscape, just 
amass of young soldiers, stretching way 
back in the distance,—an endless stream 
of youth,—fresh, eager, brave, confident, 
unspoiled, joyous in their sense of high 
adventure, possibly of service and sacri- 
fice. There is something compelling 
about the picture. 

Last summer, as the writer was stand- 
ing «i this place, he observed a middle- 
aged man, one whom he took to be a 
prosperous business man, who would 
have been too old for military duty dur- 
ing ‘he war, ascending these stairs. 
When the man reached the top, he 
stopped before the picture. He stood 
for some time looking at it, like one 
spellbound, and then he turned suddenly 
and walked to a near-by window, to 
escape observation, with tears streaming 
down his face and shaken by sobs. What 
sort of magic had the picture wrought, 
what had it said to him to work such a 
change in so short a time? It was noth- 
ing more than a picture. 

A writer takes a blank piece of paper 
and a pencil and lets his thoughts flow 
out on the sheet. It is as if an unseen 
hand directed the course of the pencil, 
the formation of words and sentences 
which just come to him, as it were, and 
yet may be the expression of the high- 
est art. Sometimes he writes rapidly, 
as if the words could not keep up with 
the thoughts, then slowly, as if an in- 
visible contact had been interrupted or 
broken. Sometimes what is written may 
sound almost as if inspired, and may 
indeed live forever. Such was Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address written on a piece 
of brown paper on the train going to the 
battlefield. 

It is ideas that rule the world, and it 

is a mistake to suppose that they only 
find expression in a noble way in what 
is known as art. They dominate every 
form and phase of life. It is a prosti- 
tution of the soul and spirit of man to 
suppose that the only worthy and endur- 
ing expression of them is in art. Their 
regenerative power is everywhere and in 
all things. All the larger, creative things 
in the business world are a product of 
the imagination, finding expression in 
the application of practical ideas. 
_ There is an idea now coming to life 
in the milling business which has in it 
great possibilities. It is not exactly 
idealistic in nature, at least not appar- 
ently so, but might be-described as ma- 
terialistic, although the carrying of it 
out would mean the putting of a whole 
indus'ry on a solid basis for social serv- 
te—not such a sordid end as it might 
Seem at first glance. 

The idea is that this industry should 
rid i'self of certain bad practices which 
have grown up in it. Notably, that the 
consiant striving to reach capacity op- 
eration at any cost, with its many at- 
tendint evils, should be done away with. 
Potentially and actually this striving has 
done more to demoralize and wreck the 
business than any other one thing which 
could be pointed out. 

It is now proposed to operate these 
poate only to the extent that they can 

Tun profitably, in putting out an hon- 
est flour at an honest price. It is now 
recognized that a price which does not 
Carry a profit, a fair compensation for 
an honest service rendered, is not an 
honest one. 

This idea is not perhaps comparable in 


its dramatic and emotional appeal to 
those of the picture or the writer al- 
ready referred to, and which illustrate 
so aptly the hidden power of ideas. 
However, the putting of this idea into 
effect may be of even greater conse- 
quence. 

As Calvin Coolidge, now President of 
the United States, once said: “There is 
just one condition on which men can 
secure employment and a living, nourish- 
ing, profitable wage, for whatever they 
contribute to the enterprise, be it labor 
or capital, and that condition is that 
some one must make a profit by it. That 
is the sound basis for the distribution 
of wealth, and the only one. It cannot 
be done by public ownership, it cannot 
be done by socialism. When you deny 
the right to profit, you deny the right 
of a reward to thrift and industry.” 

Whatever arguments may be mar- 
shaled in support of capacity operation, 


- and they may be quite convincing and 


theoretically sound, it is, nev@rtheless, 
undeniable that in the end there will be 
no operation at all unless there be also 
a profit. The industry is about to start 
on a new crop, and this is the proper 
and logical time to adopt and hold fast 
to sane ideas in the operation of mills 
and merchandising of flour. 


TOLEDO 

The outstanding and determining fac- 
tor in the milling business at present is 
the advance that has taken place in the 
price of wheat since the defeat of the 
McNary-Haugen bill and the issuance of 
the government report on June 9. There 
has been almost a perpendicular rise 
amounting to 15c, which is quite a no- 
table performance on the eve of the 
movement of a new crop. 

The government report was bullish, 
and was re-enforced by similar world 
conditions, and the defeat of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill encouraged and made 
possible the return of speculation. Con- 
gress had adjourned and, for the time 
being, business was safe from further 
pernicious meddling from that source. 
It’s a pretty state of affairs when the 
country has lost faith and confidence in 
Congress, feels uneasy so long as it is 
in session, and breathes a sigh of relief 
when it adjourns. 

Buyers have been reluctant and un- 
willing to follow the advance in prices, 
and are holding off. Prices of flour 
would have gone still higher except for 
the remarkable recovery in mil!feeds, 
amounting to about $3 ton. This is more 
or less in response to strength in corn, 
due to the indicated shrinkage in the 
crop. Weather and ground conditions 
have been unfavorable to planting corn, 
and it has advanced about 10c in a little 
over two weeks, and may go higher. 
The strength in the markets and the re- 
covery in feed have been of material 
help to millers, for feed was quite sick 
before the change, and have greatly im- 
proved the undertone of the entire situ- 
ation. 

Some flour is being sold to domestic 
trade, but export business has disap- 
peared temporarily. The advance helps 
millers get their prices, and there is no 
excuse or reason for price cutting. For- 
tunately no new crop sales had been 
made, and it is hoped that the pernicious 
influence of such transactions will not 
dominate the situation, as was the -case 
last year. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.13% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, June 20. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.60@6.20 bbl, local springs $7.05@7.15, 
local hard winters $6.50, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $24.50@25.75 ton, mixed feed 


$26@27.25, and middlings $27@28.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
SUMO BEBE cc ccccscvcceses 66 
Previous week 624 
WOOF OHO ccccccseces — : 40 
Two years ago oe 37 
Three years ago .......... 18,300 38 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
June 15-21 .... 20 145,050 75,463 52 
Previous week. 19 107,010 66,325 62 

Year ago ...... 20 112,560 53,779 47% 
Two years ago. 24 152,160 60,211 39 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 15-21, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 84,000 131,000 4,400 30,263 
Corn, bus.... 50,000 28,750 36,021 18,352 
Oats, bus.... 118,900 246,400 11,350 12,492 


NOTES 

H. W. Welton, representing the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was in Toledo last week. 

Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., and L. A. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, are in Cali- 
fornia. 

W. H. Rowe, Cleveland, Ohio, recent- 
ly with the King Midas Milling Co, Min- 
neapolis, is now representing the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, in 
northern Ohio and western New York. 

Robert R. Barr, first vice president 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York 
City, was recently in Toledo and other 
points in Ohio calling on mills which do 
an export business. His company makes 
a specialty of service on flour exports. 

C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., attended the meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association at Lima 
last week, going from there to the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Millers’ National Federation at Chicago. 


This office has been having a heavy 
call for flour salesmen for Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. Any men of ex- 
perience with ability to sell flour, who 
are available, are invited to get in touch 
with the Toledo office of The North- 
western Miller. 

Wilbur Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Corporation, Evansville, Ind., 
formerly of the Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co., was recently re-elected a trustee and 
treasurer of Evansville (Ind.) College. 
Mr. Erskine now has his office at 300 
Fifth Avenue, Evansville. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, was in New 
York on business last week. The large 
unit of this mill is being operated full 
time, including Sundays, while the small- 
er unit is closed down for the installa- 
tion of electric power. The mill has 
made a record run of nearly 1,000,000 
bbls this crop. David Anderson has re- 
turned from a visit to Toronto. 


NASHVILLE 

Buyers in southeastern territory were 
showing more interest in purchases of 
flour for forward shipment last week. 
No bookings of consequence have been 
reported, as mills are not inclined to an- 
ticipate prices of new wheat. No con- 
tracts have yet been made for new wheat, 
and mills have no basis for new crop 
operations. 

Old flour contracts are being rapidly 
cleaned up, and it is thought will be out 
of the way by July 1. Stocks of flour 
in the South are not large, and it is be- 
lieved that sales will be fairly liberal as 
soon as new flour is available. Current 
demand is normal for this season, though 
running operations are slightly below the 
average for the past five years. 

The tone of the flour market has re- 
mained steady, in sympathy with wheat, 
with no material change. Quotations, 
June 21, were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
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98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$7.30@7.65; standard or regular patent, 
$6.30@6.65; straight patent, $5.80@6.15; 
first clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate sales on a 
strong market. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.50@8; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $6.75@7.25. 

According to reports from sections 
south of the Ohio River, the yield of 
wheat will be disappointing, and the crop 
will be insufficient to take care of the 
demands of small local mills. Mills are 
now buying wheat for current needs in 
the terminal markets. No. 2 red, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.33@1.35 bu. 

Mills are having no difficulty in dis- 
posing of their output of millfeed, but 
with materially increased running time 
it is thought the situation would be dif- 
ferent. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $22@23; standard middlings, $25 
@27. 

Corn meal continues strong, with de- 
mand light. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.10@ 
2.15; unbolted, $2.05@2.10. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 7-14 ........ 162,620 73,595 44.9 
Previous week ... 199,320 99,680 50 

BOM OO «ccteces 185,280 85,642 46.2 

Two years ago.... 187,830 89,632 57.5 

Three years ago.. 143,880 71,771 49.8 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 21 June 14 

0 PE ee oe 15,000 15,800 

WES, MOR cccseerecese SORE 252,000 

ee 79,500 182,000 

Se, SE 40s540s0 eR RGSS 193,000 193,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 211 cars. 

The stockholders of the Dixie Mills, 
Clarksville, Tenn., have authorized an 
expenditure of $15,000 for a 30,000-bu 
elevator, due to expanding business. J. 
T. Winters is president of the company. 

Officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been sending 
out instructions to farmers to prevent 
losses by efficient threshing of wheat. It 
is stated that defective threshing equip- 
ment may cause heavy loss. 


According to circulars received~ here, 
many hands will soon be needed in har- 
vest fields in Kansas. Several thousand 
students in Nashville have just been re- 
leased for the summer season, and it is 
probable a number of these will seek em- 
ployment in wheat fields. 

S. Thruston Ballard, president Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, who has 
been at Jacksonville, Fla., seriously ill 
after an appendicitis operation, has re- 
turned home. He has not fully recov- 
ered, and it will be some time before he 
will be able to resume his duties. 

Joun Lerper. 
NORFOLK 

Very little activity was seen in the 
local flour market last week, the only 
trading being for immediate necessities. 
Buyers were awaiting more information 
on the forthcoming crop, and were hop- 
ing that it would bring lower prices. 
The jobbing trade had some flour on 
hand which was being sold under the 
market, and in some cases considerably 
below replacement cost. Reports on the 
distribution territory of which Norfolk 
is the center were to the effect that cot- 
ton and kindred crops were making a 
fair showing, and that the trade outlook 
was improving. Crops promise to be 
late, on account of a slow spring, but 
price indications are good and the trade 
looks forward to a substantial increase 
in business when new wheat comes in. 

Well-advertised brands of northwest- 
ern spring flour were quoted $8@8.50 
bbl in car lots, bakers grades $7.75@8; 
Kansas patents, best grades $7.25@7.75, 
bakers grades $6.75@7.25; soft winter 
wheat’ patents, $5.85@6.40. 

Feed prices were somewhat stronger, 
but business was not materially im- 
proved. Brokers reported that the feed 
trade ranked well up to last year at the 
corresponding period, and were not com- 
plaining. Standard middlings and stand- 
ard bran were quoted at $26@28 ton, 
soft winter wheat middlings and soft 
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winter wheat bran at $29@31, and red 
dog at $37@39. 
NOTES 

Gilmer’s, Inc., department store, which 
maintains one of the largest retail bak- 
eries in the city, is selling its stocks, but 
has made no definite announcement of 
closing. It is a member of the Gilmer 
chain, one of the largest organizations 
of its kind in the South. 

The entire flour trade was turning its 
attention last week to preparations for 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
convention here this week. The vanguard 
of the officers and delegates had ar- 
rived at Virginia Beach, making the last 
preliminary arrangements to entertain 
the hordes expected. L. A. Schillinger, 
of Baltimore, president of the associa- 
tion, was here several days in advance, 
and a number of mill representatives 
were on hand putting their exhibits in 
shape. 

Some Virginia wheat is being harvest- 
ed, and country mills have begun opera- 
tions. They are paying slightly above 
the market for wheat delivered to the 
mill, and have begun the annual inva- 
sion of the market with flour somewhat 
below the market price. The effect of 
this business will be felt within a few 
weeks in the general trade, as many mills 
are making deliveries by truck over a big 
radius, and are laying down their prod- 
ucts delivered at figures which cut under 
the best prices of jobbers and brokers. 

The city of Norfolk has let the con- 
tract for the last unit of its terminal de- 
velopment project. The grain elevator 
was the first unit completed, with a ca- 
pacity of 500,000 bus. A pier and two 
warehouses finish the development. The 
city now operates the army supply base 
terminals under lease from the govern- 
ment, but announcement from Washing- 
ton states the government is preparing 
to dispose of the property. The city 
has installed therein one of the most 
complete outfits of flour handling ma- 
chinery in the South. 

JosepuH A. Les. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week was re- 
ported improved, with a larger increase 
in inquiries, both foreign and domestic. 
The price is tending upward with the in- 
crease in the cost of wheat, for which 
millers are now paying $1.10 bu at mills 
and $1.07 at stations. The advance at 
primary markets is also expected to have 
a bearing, not only on the price of flour, 
but also on the demand in the imme- 
diate future. Prices, based Evansville, 
98-lb cottons, carload lots: best patent, 
$6.75; straights, $5.50; Kansas, $7; 
spring, $7.75. Clears, in jutes, first 
$4.25, second $4. 

Millfeed was in brisk demand, with 
prices up sharply. Bran, $24 ton; mixed 
feed, $25; shorts, $26. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., is 
home from Devils Lake, N. D., where he 
went to attend the wedding of his 
friend, Stuart Robinson, son of J. P. 
Robinson, well-known grain steamship 
agent there, representing the Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., lines. 

Farmers in southern Indiana and ad- 
joining territory in Kentucky and IIli- 
nois are preparing for harvest, which it 
is expected will begin about the middle 
of the last week in June. This is the 
latest time for harvest in this section for 
25 years. The heat of the last two weeks 
has ripened the grain rapidly. The crop 
will be the shortest garnered in many 
years. W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market last week ruled very 
strong, in sympathy with the wheat mar- 
ket’s firmness, and prices took an up- 
ward trend. Buyers, however, hesitated 
to follow the market, and only sales 
made were for prompt shipment for 
immediate needs. 

A feature of the week was the marked 
increase in the price of soft winter flour. 
Sales were reported as much improved. 
Springs and hard winters were generally 
held at quotations much above fhe views 
of buyers. Shipping directions from the 
local trade were much improved. 

Entire wheat and graham flours ad- 
vanced materially. ntire wheat was 
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offered at $7@7.10 bbl and graham at 
$6.10@6.20, both cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Flour quotations, June 21: spring 
wheat first patent $7.25@8, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.40, standard patent $6@6.75, 
—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$5@5.50, bulk; clears, $5.40@6.20, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour nominal. 
Demand fair. 

The millfeed market showed more ac- 
tivity than for some time. Prices in- 
creased materially; demand was good, 
with offerings liberal. Quotations, June 
21: standard middlings, $28@29 ton; 





Cc, E. Gunzenhauser, of Scranton, President 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 


flour middlings, $31@33; red dog, $88@ 
40; spring wheat bran, $27.50@28.50; 
linseed oil meal, $45.90; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $49.20, 36 per 
cent protein $44.40; dairy feed, 16 per 
cent protein $32.40@34.40, 22 per cent 
protein $40.90@42.90. 

The reaction of the cereal products 
market to the wheat situation has been 
negligible. In fact it ignored the wheat 
and flour markets. There was a fairly 
active market for corn goods for this 
season of the year, and prices were hold- 
ing steady. Demand for corn goods was 
mainly in yellow meal, yellow granulated 
and white cream meal. Corn flour was in 
light demand. Barley goods were quiet. 

Corn quotations June 21: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, 92@94c; No. 3 yellow, 87@ 
88c; No. 4 yellow, 84@85c; No. 5 yel- 
low, 82@84c; kiln-dried yellow, granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.25, in 100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, 
$2.25. Oats continued firm and in fair 
demand. Quotations: No. 2 white, 58@ 
59c; No. 3 white, 57@58c. 

NOTES 

R. T. Hambleton, flour broker, went 
to Virginia Beach to attend the Potomac 
states bakers’ convention. 

A. P. Cole, past president Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, attended the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs meeting at Buffalo. 

Becker & Patches, who operate a flour 
mill at Myerstown, Pa., have changed 
their motive power from electricity to a 
distillate engine of 40 h-p. 

T. L. Hoffman, president, and Har- 
vey S. Owens, vice president and sales 
manager, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, were Pittsburgh visitors last 


week. 
C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade last week was a little 
better on account of the advance in 
grains and mill products. However, the 
movement was light, as usual. Merchants 
and jobbers were not in the market ex- 
cept to fill immediate requirements. 
Prices advanced as a result of the gov- 
ernment report on reserve stocks of 





The past week found millfeeds higher 
than in the previous week, although bran 
did not advance as much as middlings 
and the heavier feeds. Spring standard 
middlings were again selling at a pre- 
mium of $1@1.50 ton over standard bran, 
and flour middlings $8@5 over standard 
middlings, according to quality. 

Offerings of feed increased moderate- 
ly, although mills and jobbers were un- 
willing to sell very large quantities, espe- 
cially for deferred shipment. 

The last of the week found the edge 
off the market, especially on bran, and 
inquiries were not coming in quite so 
freely. Demand for millfeed was con- 
servative, large mixers exercising greater 
caution and the jobbing and consuming 
trade buying rather sparingly in small 
lots to meet only current or immediate 
requirements. 

The easier tone of feed the latter part 
of the week was considered a natural 
turn in the earlier bulge, and to this 
extent was not looked upon as significant 
of the prospective trend of the market. 
Heavier mill operations, too, accounted 
for somewhat freer offerings of feed. 

An eastern broker who recently made 
an automobile trip through Vermont, 
New Hampshire and some portions of 
Maine, found very little advanced book- 
ings of feed, although manufacturers 
have sold and are taking orders for a 
little commercial feed at present. The 
heaviest bookings have been of gluten 
feed. He believes there will be a good 
demand for feed from this section in 
another 60 or 90 days, and says, as near- 
ly as he can learn, feed manufacturers 
in the East have not contracted very 
heavily for their requirements. There- 
fore, he feels that the East will be in the 
market for considerable feed before long. 

Then, too, Canadian feeds are not be- 
ing offered as freely as heretofore, which 
makes the East seek requirements from 
western mills. The central states are 
buying very little, if any, feed. Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois dairy sections 
have excellent pastures at this time, and 
are taking on only scattering shipments, 
and most of this for split cars contain- 
ing three or four grades of feed and a 
little flour. 

The Southwest claims there is an ex- 
ceedingly good demand for shorts and 
red dog, brown shorts selling at $24@ 
24.50, gray shorts at $25@26.50, and red 
dog was traded in last week at $$32@ 
34, f.o.b., Kansas City. This puts the 
Southwest considerably out of line with 
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spring wheat mills, especially on the 
heavier feeds. 

Cottonseed cake and meal and old 
process oil meal advanced $4@6 ton in 
the past 10 days. Hominy feed also ad- 
vanced $2@3 over the-price ruling about 
10 days ago. 

Gluten feed advanced 50¢ ton, making 
the price $32, bulk, or $34.40 in sacks, 
f.o.b., Chicago. There is a limited amount 
being offered for July shipment. 

Prices in the principal markets on June 
24, 1924, and on the same date in 1923, 
in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 


1923 19 

Minneapolis bran ....... $20.00 $20.50 1.00 
Pure wheat bran ........ 20.50 21.00 0 
Minneapolis middlings... 25.00 21.50 0 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 24.50 17.00 ) 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 29.00 25.50+ 00 
Minneapolis red dog .... 32.00 32.00 1.00 
ree 23.00 22.00¢ 00 
Minneapolis old process 

Rae ee 38.00 42.50@ 9 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 28.50 29.00 0 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 34.00 29.75 4 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 43.00 40.00 2 90 
DURUM BERR 26 cccccccece 22.00 22.004 22.50 
Duluth middlings ....... 26.00 23.50 4.00 
Duluth flour middlings.. 29.50 26.50 00 
Country mixed feed ..... 26.00 23.00 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.00 33.00 00 
Bt. Tetwlp BEAM cccccccece 24.00 22.504 23.50 
St. Louis brown shorts... 27.00 24.00 0 
St. Louis gray middlings 30.00 26.00 00 
St. Louis white middlings 32.00 29.00 0 
St. Louis mixed feed..... 26.00 22.50 on 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 11,00 10.50¢ 50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal... 24.00 20.00 0 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

BAP GOOG cccccevenccoce 30.00 29.50 0 
Kansas City pure bran... 21.00 22.00 0 
Kansas City bran ....... 21.50 21.00 0 


Kansas City brown shorts 26.00 23.50% °4.50 


Kansas City gray shorts. 28.00 25.50 ) 
Kansas City red dog..... 22.00 32.00 00 
Philadelphia winter bran. 30.00 28.50 an) 
Philadelphia pure bran.. 31.00 28.50 0 
Philadelphia spring bran. 30.00 28.00 0 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

GEE ab.64000 620400008 32.00 29.00 00 
Philadelphia red dog .... 40.00 37.004 00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 38.00 34.004 00 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 34.00 .....@ 00 
Wreeee DORM cevccceceses 22.50 23.50 i) 
Milwaukee bran ........ 22.50 23.00% 0 
Milwaukee middlings ... 23.50 24.00 0 
Milwaukee flour midds... 28.00 27.50% 00 
Milwaukee red dog ..... 32.00 33.00 00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.00 19.50 0 
Milwaukee old process 

OU) MOR) ccsccecoveccses 38.50 43.50 J) 
Cottonseed meal ........ 43.00 43.00 00 
Badger hominy feed .... 34.00 .....@° 4.25 
Amerikorn dairy ration... 39.00 .....@ on 
Badger stock feed ...... eee 25 
Reground oat feed ...... 10.00 10.00G ) 


SPECIAL FEEDS 


Brewers’ dried grainst. ..$31.50 $28.50@ 9.50 
Hominy feed® ........... 38.00 36.00¢ 50 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibst**.. 37.15 .....G@ 40 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail A! rail 


BEPMOOMGNE kv ccccscccess $8.30 10 
BPUEEE ceccceccces .enewon 7.00 4.10 
Ph EE Saciacstekeyness sees 7.50 
A BAe 8.90 1.70 
BE WOUMOD cess ccrcccvess 5.70 5.50 
*Boston. ftChicago. **July. 

J. W. Jovno. 








grain, which were found less than gen- 
erally expected. Standard patents were 
freely quoted around $6.25@6.50, but the 
trade was waiting further development 
of the present crop before buying far 
ahead. 

Millfeeds made a substantial advance, 
though trade volume was hardly in- 
creased. Merchants are buying only to 
meet trade requirements. Flour mills, 
although prices were higher, were eager 
to place orders ahead and to consider 
offers. 

Cottonseed meal trade was very dull, 
but prices remained steady to unchanged. 
Oil mills hold all reserve stocks, which 
are considered rather small and not suf- 
ficient to last till the new crop. Cotton- 
seed hulls are steady and unchanged, and 
stocks with most mills and dealers are 
practically exhausted. 

Hominy feed prices advanced with 
corn prices, although little business was 
done with this f 

Hay receipts were very light. Ship- 
pers: were busy with crops and harvest- 
ing. Stocks are generally light with all 
merchants and warehousemen. Grain 
crops in this locality will be rather short 
this spring, due to the excessive cold win- 
ter, which killed all fall planted oats. 
Oats and corn prices advanced several 
cents during the week, and there has 
been a good demand for feed oats and 
corn. J. Hore Ticner. 





Port Elizabeth is the principal center 
in the Union of South Africa for the 
manufacture of biscuits; there is one 
large biscuit factory there, and several 
smaller ones. During the past few years 





the quantity of biscuits manufactur«:! in 
Port Elizabeth has varied between 2,.)0,- 
000 and 3,000,000 lbs, and of this am. unt 
at least three quarters were made by one 
firm, which operates the largest bi-cuit 
factory in South Africa. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stock 











The following table shows stocks of « ain 
in store at above points for week e! ing 
June 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley ax 
c. P. R. “A” and 

» gh Perret eee 2 130 23 
Consolidated .... 535 164 50 
CEE ccoccacse 368 302 41 
Grain Growers .. 296 631 38 
Th Ty Bh coscecces 1,940 215 49 $1 
Northland ...... 2,493 516 138 
Port Arthur ..... 154 424 27 
Can. Gov't ...... 353 112 32 Rg 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 619 120 24 94 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 415 171 18 10 
Private elevators. 9,113 2,370 241 99 

DORIS cccccces 16,287 5,155 680 7 
Year ago ........ 10,008 1,506 3,165 
Receipts ........ 5,834 2,037 124 
Lake shipments.. 3,429 1,022 413 
Rail shipments... 227 73 ia. 

STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTE 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 

No. 1 hard ..... ll No 1C. W. 
No. 1 northern..1,796 No. 2C. W. 
No. 2 northern..2,470 No. 3 C. W. 
No. 3 northern..1,012 Ex. 1 feed ..... 1 
4 a)” eee 3 
3 See@ ........ 43 
Special bin ..... 41 
CD <eeeesss 62 
Prévate .....-. 70 
ar 5 
2 
Special bin..... 579 
Others ......... 314 
Private ........ 9,113 
Betas... 620s 16,287 
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TORONTO 

Canadian mills are unable to sell flour 
for export at present prices; British bids 
are 3@4s out of line. Mills are asking 
99s $d per sack, jute, London, and 3d 
more Glasgow. There are no sales. Con- 
tinente! trade is equally dull. 

Domestic demand is better, as buyers 
need flour and fear higher prices. Mill- 
feed is scarce and firm. 

The Ontario winter wheat crop is mak- 
ing a good growth, but rust is feared. 

The postal employees’ strike in Toron- 
to is still effective, and mail service is 
paralyred. A new staff is being or- 
ganize:1. 


WINNIPEG 

Following a period of considerable 
strength in the local wheat market, a 
further advance of 10c bbl was announced 
by millers on June 19. This made a to- 
tal advance in western quotations of 50c 
bbl within a week. While the upward 
trend of prices stimulated domestic buy- 
ing to some extent, aggregate sales were 
of only fair volume. Demand for ex- 
port account fell off slightly, prices be- 
ing somewhat out of line for this class 
of business. All of the larger western 
plants were active. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted June 21 at 
$6.80 bbl, jute, seconds at $6.20, and 
first clears at $5.40, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 

Demand for bran and shorts through- 
out the West was negligible, and this 
dullness will continue during the sum- 
mer months. Mills, however, reported no 
stocks on hand, as the markets of east- 
ern Canada, and more particularly those 


on the other side of the international’ 


border, readily absorbed whatever mill- 
feed western plants had to offer. Prices 
remained unchanged. Quotations, June 
21: Fort William and Winnipeg, bran 
$17.50 ton and shorts $19.50, in mixed 
cars with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points, bran and shorts $20; 
interior British Columbia points, $24; 
Pacific Coast points, $25. 

The oil cake market was dull, and 
prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
June 21; oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $38, 
and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Reports of the situation as regards the 
World's wheat crop controlled this mar- 
ket last week, and prices showed con- 
siderable gains. A large volume of 
trading was done in No. 1 northern, but 
little attention was given to any of the 
lower grades. Elevator interests sold 
heavily. ‘fhere was practically no in- 
quiry for future delivery. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 


c——Futures—, 
J i Cash July Oct. 
June 16 .sdcvees $1.15%  $1.16%  $1.10% 
dune i? 4 ice LMS 17% 1.11% 
— 18 .., 1.19% 1.19% 1.13% 
dene 19 wea 1.18 1.18% 1.115% 
_ 20 1.17% 1.17% 1.11% 
une 21 1.16% 1.16% 1.10% 





Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 

e seven days ending June 19 averaged 
597 cars, compared with 562 for the pre- 
vious seven days, and 256 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1993. 

The oatmeal market was without fea- 
ture, and prices were stationary. Quo- 
tations, June 21; rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$2.30, and oatmeal in 98-Ib bags $2.90, 
delivered to the trade. 

There was a steady undertone to the 
coors grain market, but trading was 
imnited to car lots. Quotations, June 21: 
‘No. 2 Canadian western oats, 41c bu; 


barley, 65%c; rye, 73%4c; flaxseed, 
$2.18%. 
NOTES 

T. W. Storey, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Fort William, 
Ont., was in Winnipeg last week. 

It is announced that the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool has attained its objective, 
with contracts for more than 6,174,000 
acres. 

A sugar beet factory, with a capac- 
ity of more than 18,000 tons, is to be 
erected the coming fall in the Red River 
valley of Manitoba. 

E. A. Woodward, whose elevator at 
Vancouver, B. C., was recently taken 
over and operated by the harbor com- 
missioners, was in Winnipeg last week. 

Robert R. Barr, first vice president 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York 
City, called at The Northwestern Miller 
office at Winnipeg last week. Mr. Barr 
is visiting Canada in the interests of his 
company. 

The Manitoba government elevators, 
of which there are 122, and which have 
recently been offered for sale, have been 
taken over by the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd. The company is to buy 43 of 
these houses, and lease the others, 

The increasing popularity of the west- 
ern route for export grain from the 
prairie provinces is evidenced by a state- 
ment recently issued by the Canadian 
National Railways, which shows that, 
from Sept. 1 to June 5, 16,211 cars of 
grain arrived at Vancouver, B. C., over 
the company’s lines, as against 4,545 cars 
for the entire grain season of 1922-23. 

G. Rock. 





VANCOUVER 

Following the strong upward trend of 
wheat, flour was advanced to $7.30 bbl, 
in jute 98's, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, ef- 
fective June 19. This advance made a 
total since the last week in May of $1.10. 

Mills have been doing an exceptionally 
brisk business for this time of year, 
and knowing that a large percentage of 
the present buying was of a specula- 
tive nature they anticipate a very quiet 
period during the summer. 

Export sales of low grade were made 
to the Orient, but in rather small-sized 
parcels. The higher prices of the better 
grades put them completely out of reach, 
and business was impossible. United 
Kingdom flour quotations did not follow 
advancing values here, and no sales were 
reported, 

No. 1 northern wheat, prompt ship- 
ment to Vancouver for export, was quot- 
ed at %@lc over Winnipeg July; No. 2 
northern, 144@2c under; No. 3 northern, 
44%4@5c under. Small sales of all grades 
were made, but no purchases for export 
were recorded. 

Advices from the Orient were to the 
effect that considerable more Canadian 
hard spring wheat would be required 
during the next two months, but buyers 
had no confidence in the present level of 

rices, 

United Kingdom bids were far out of 
line and prospects of new business in 
the immediate future were not encourag- 
ing. 

No. 2 Canadian western oats were 
quoted at Winnipeg July price to 4c 
over. Considerable business was trans- 
acted during the week for export to 
New Zealand. There was no export de- 
mand for No. 3 Canadian western or 
extra No. 1 feed, but the domestic mar- 
ket absorbed large quantities of these 
grades at $27.50@28 ton. 

’ The difficulty in securing liner space 
to Australia and New Zealand has 
proved quite a handicap to exporters, 


and the volume of business would no 
doubt have been doubled had sufficient 
been available. Sales to date approxi- 
mate 1,000,000 bus. 

Bran and shorts were slightly firmer 
at $25 ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Local 
demand was light, but steady inquiries 
from the United States have kept prices 
firm. Feed flour was plentiful at $1.50 
per 100 lbs. 

NOTES 

F. W. Rudolph, grain exporter, Cal- 
gary, Alta., was a recent visitor in Van- 
couver. 

T. W. B. London, Vancouver manager 
for Balfour, Guthrie & Co., has left on 
a trip to Winnipeg and Calgary. 

K. A. McLennan, Pecific Coast rep- 
resentative of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip to San Francisco. 

E. E. Buckerfield, of Vernon & Buck- 
erfield, grain exporters, has returned 
from a month’s visit in eastern Canada 
and the eastern States. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

MontrEAL, Que.—Continued strength 
and further price advances characterized 
the Montreal flour market during the 
past week, both spring and winter wheat 
flours going up.. The higher prices are 
said by milling interests to be slowing 
up the demand from United Kingdom 
importers, and that market is for the 
moment somewhat less active, but busi- 
ness is quite brisk locally. 

Prices for spring wheat flour at the 
close of the week: first patents $7 bbl, 
seconds $6.50, bakers $6.30, jute, ex- 
track, less 25c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour prices went up 
25@30c, and good grades were selling at 
the close of the week at $6@6.10 bbl, 
secondhand jute, car lots, ex-track, and 
broken lots at $6.35@6.45, ex-store, in 
secondhand jute, or $6.60@6.70 in new 
cottons. 

Millfeed advanced another $1, which 
brought the week’s closing prices to 
$24.25 ton for bran, $25.25 for shorts and 
$31.25 for middlings, less 25c ton for 
cash. Even higher prices than these 
were paid by American buyers in some 
isolated cases. 

Rolled oats sold quite freely at $2.90 
@8 per 90-lb bag, and white corn flour 
at $5.30 bbl, jute, delivered. 

A. E. Perks. 








BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 1299.) 

has been larger than last year, and the 
quality of the grain high. The first 
wheat bought at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
weighed 62 lbs to the bu and the grower 
was paid $1.25, a premium that day of 
35c bu. Two other loads weighed 61 and 
62 lbs, respectively. 

Sauina, Kansas.—Several days of ex- 
treme heat, the thermometer reaching 
103 on one day, has ripened the wheat 
rapidly, and harvest is due to start in 
a few days. While the wheat is spotty, 
many sections report a heavy yield ex- 
pected. Rush County reports the best 
prospects for many years. Indications 
are that the yield will go 20 to 30 bus 
per acre. Russell County reports wheat 
short, but long, well-filled heads, 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The general agricul- 
tural outlook in Missouri at this season 
is somewhat depressing, according to 
federal-state agricultural authorities, 
due to lack of warm and dry weather. 
Grain and hay crops are all below the 
10-year average, with hay at 93.6 per 
cent, winter wheat 90.7, spring wheat 
89.5 and barley 88.1. The condition of 


rye is above that of the other grains. 
Corn is backward. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Rye is heading out 
satisfactorily in all parts of the state, 
and is now ripening. Oats are back- 
ward. While the main crops have been 
greatly damaged by weather conditions 
throughout the season, truck crops have 
been and still are good. Corn is being 
planted in many fields that have been 
drowned out in the Evansville section, 
while that which has not been affected by 
weather is coming on very well. Many 
storms over southern Indiana have de- 
layed farm work and planting. 

Denver, Coro.— Excellent growing 
weather was experienced last week for 
all crops in Colorado. Warm weather 
has helped to offset the late start of the 
corn crop, and prospects are bright for 
a bumper wheat harvest in this state. 

Ocpven, Uran.—Wheat condition in 
Utah showed a material decline in the 
June crop forecast of the United States 
crop statistician for Utah. That for 
winter wheat was 33 points from May, 
placing the crop at 60 per cent of nor- 
mal. There is a reduction of 10,000 acres 
from 1923 in spring wheat, and the con- 
dition is 85 per cent. Oats and barle 
show slight increases, and rye declined. 
Weather conditions during the past two 
weeks have been of a somewhat damag- 
ing character, although there have been 
local rains in many wheat growing dis- 
tricts. As a result, it is expected that 
there will be only a fair crop this season. 

Seatrite, Wasu.—There were scattered 
rains over the wheat belt last week, and 
general crop prospects were about the 
same as the week before, when trade 
authorities estimated that the indica- 
tions for Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho were for a yield in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000,000 bus. Winter wheat 
cutting has begun in early counties. 

Porttanp, Orecon.—F all sown grains 
in Oregon are heading short, and are 
much in need of moisture to fill properly. 
Considerable winter wheat is being cut 
for hay in Umatilla County, and some 
fields are being pastured. Spring wheat 
and oats are suffering from drouth, and 
quite a large acreage will be pastured or 
cut for hay. Barley harvest is under 
way in the Willamette valley, and this 
crop is heading in northeastern counties. 
Corn, as a rule, has good stands and, 
where cultivated, is making rapid 
growth. 





BISCUIT BAKER'S MUNIFICENCE 

Gtascow, Scor.anp, June 10.—Sir Al- 
exander Grant, of McVitie & Price, Ed- 
inburgh and London, who _ received 
knighthood honor recently, has again 
shown his munificence by giving £5,000 
to the benevolent fund of the Federa- 
tion of Scottish Grocers. The grocer 
is the main retail distributor of the oat- 
cakes and other products of McVitie & 
Price’s bakeries, and for that reason Sir 
Alexander has a special interest in the 
welfare of their organization and sym- 

athizes with their benevolent activities. 

is native town of Forres, to which he 
has given and equipped a fine public 
park, has decided to confer on Sir Alex- 
ander at an early- date the freedom of 
the burgh, an honor which is seldom be- 
stowed and, consequently, the more 
valued. 


BRAZILIAN MILL BURNED 

—— to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, a fire on 
June 6 destroyed all the machinery of 
Jarge Correa & Co., largest makers of 
bread, confectionery, crackers and choco- 
late in Para, Brazil, as well as the larg- 
est sugar refiners. It is estimated that 
the company lost 5,000 sacks of flour. — 
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JAPANESE CONSUMPTION 
OF WHEAT FLOUR GROWS 


Toxyo, June 4.—The flour market is 
still dull. The price has somewhat ad- 
vanced, but it was not due to any activ- 
ity of the market. The high cost of 
wheat has made millers advance their 
prices. From January to April, the 
prices were much lower than before, but 
since the middle of May they have ad- 
vanced. The market is dull, partly from 
the lack of funds in the hands of whole- 
salers and dealers. 

In January the price of standard 
grade flour ranged 3.55@3.60 yen per 
bag; in the middle of February it rose 
to 3.67; March started with the low 
price of 3.32, but toward the end of 
the month it rose to 3.40; April started 
with 3.30 and ended with 3.45. In May, 
prices began to pick up. The supply 
of wheat imported during the duty free 
period after the earthquake will not last 
later than August, and wheat futures are 
reported at much higher prices. It is 
generally predicted that flour prices will 
further advance in the next few months, 
as naturally they should, with higher 
wheat. 

Millers are not depressed with the 
present dull market, as demand for flour 
is daily increasing, and if Canadian and 
United States wheats are higher, they 
can well advance their prices and still 
compete with foreign flour. The wheat 
crop is not expected to be good in Japan, 
and millers will have to depend on the 
supply from Canada, Australia and the 
United States. In the first four months 
of the year Australia stood first as the 
wheat supplier to Japan, and next came 
the United States, Canada making a 
poor showing. 

Wheat imports into Japan during Jan- 
uary, February, March and April were 
as follows (during the first three months 
import duty was exempted): January, 
83,000 tons; February, 222,000; March, 
196,000; April, 92,000; total, 593,000 tons. 

The total for these four months was 
over five times the total for the corre- 
sponding period in 1923, when it was 
115,000 tons. 

The countries supplying wheat to 
Japan this year have been as follows, in 
tons: 

United States Australia Canada 
61,000 13,000 9,000 
79,000 114,000 29,000 
52,000 100,000 44,000 
22,000 61,000 9,000 

Totals 214,000 91,000 

The millers of Japan are counting on 
a future increase in the demand, which is 
at present about 2,250,000 bags a month. 
That means that about 75,000 tons of 
wheat are required every month. At the 
present rate, about 900,000 tons of wheat 
are required yearly in Japan for flour 
mills, but Japan can produce only one 
third of this amount. At present, 600,- 
000 to 700,000 tons have to be imported, 
but it will not be long before Japan 
will require 1,000,000 tons of foreign 


wheat a year. 
M. Joya. 


January 
February 
March 
April 


288,000 





HARMONY BETWEEN BOARD 


AND FLEET CORPORATION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration are functioning without fric- 
tion, Chairman O’Connor declared in a 
statement answering widely published 
charges to the effect that there was dis- 
agreement. He said there had been some 
differences of opinion between the board 
and the fleet corporation on the question 
of economic measures necessary to per- 
mit operations under the reduced appio- 
priations for the coming year, but said 
that both agencies were in accord on the 
need for economy. 

While the fleet corporation believed it 
necessary to reduce some of the tonnage, 
the board thought the necessary econ- 
omies could be effected elsewhere. 


Cuaries C, Hart. 





More than 45 per cent of the 10,160 
farmers’ business organizations which 
had reported to the Department of Agri- 
culture up to March 24, 1924, are in 
Minnesota; North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 
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“AS SHE IS WROTE” 


Some 40 years ago a patient was ad- 
vised by his physician to include in his 
diet “gluten bread,” and was given an 
address in France where it could be ob- 
tained. An order was sent to Paris. 
When the package came it was entirely 
spoiled by me 4 caused by improper 
packing. The purchaser sent a letter of 
complaint which brought an answer, of 
which the following is an exact copy, 
omitting names: 

“Dear Sir: I am thinking that the 
mouldy who was upon the biscuit has 
been bring by dampness during the trans- 
it. The bread cannot be to be enclosed 
as the flour. 

“T will sending at you, sir, the 17.9ber 
a little case-wood enclosing biscuit. The 
case wood will come at Liverpool the 
21.9ber. I am promising, sir, that I will 
take care for that the biscuits shall be 
coming in good condition and conserva- 
tion. I hope, sir, that you will be per- 
metting myself to replace the biscuits 
impair. I believe that the sent by little 
quantity will be much better for eat. 

“Deign, sir, to accept the assurance of 
my sincerely sorrow of that accident. 

“Yours truly —— ——.” 
* * 


“sHoRT CUTS” 


There is a new process invented, 

That should make the bakers contented; 
They just take a stick 
And stir it up quick 

And bake it before it’s fermented. 


It’s called a “No dough time” contrap- 
tion, 
It’s s’posed to help bak’ry contraction: 
They get lots of dough 
In a hurry. Oh ho! 
It’s another get-rich-quick attraction! 
A. W. E. 
* - 
“Nary Haugen bill gets through Con- 
gress this time,” declares the Jewell 
(Kansas) Republican. 


om * 


To attract the custom of the foreigner, 
Japanese tradesmen often put up signs 
in what they consider to be idiomatic 
English. Such signs contain amusing 
mistakes. One of the funniest is that 
exhibited by a Japanese baker in Tokyo; 
it reads: 

“A. Kashinuru, Biggest Loafer in 
Tokyo.” —Kansas City Star. 

* 


* 


THE HONOR OF THE THING 


A close friend of Lincoln called upon 
him at the White House in 1862 and 
found him in low spirits. The old friend 
opined that being president probably 
wasn’t all it was cracked up to be, Lin- 
coln agreed. 

“No,” he said with a slight indication 
of brightening up, “sometimes I feel like 
the Irishman who, after being ridden on 
a rail, said, ‘If it wasn’t for the honor 
of the thing, I’d rather walk.’” 

» - 

A well-known surgeon says that if 
your feet ache you should visit your 
dentist. But the roots don’t really go 
down as far as all that. They only feel 
like it. —Punch. 

* * 

“Gee, Mazie, the moon does enough 
damage now, but think what it would be 
responsible for if some one put a soft 
silk shade on it!” —New York Sun. 

* * 

An absent-minded professor from Har- 
vard stood at New York waving fare- 
well to his friends while the ship t. sup- 
posed he was aboard sailed majestically, 
leaving him on the pier. Which is the 
first authentic appearance of the absent- 


minded professor since the one at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, last winter, lay the soiled 
clothing carefully in the cradle and tossed 
the baby down the laundry chute. 

But they aren’t all professors. A 
Kansas country storekeeper recently 
made a sale for $1, threw the dollar into 
the sawdust box under the stove, and 
spit in the cash drawer. 

—Kansas City Star. 


“Have you been exercising, Bertie?” 

“Yes, and getting strong. I cawn’t 
roll a cigarwette without bweaking the 
papah.” —Judge. 

+. * 

Doctor: “You are all right. 
pulse is as regular as clockwork.” 

Patient: “You have hold of my wrist 
watch.” —Karikaturen (Christiania). 


Your 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED FOR ILLINOIS, IN- 
diana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania for 
short patent strong bakers’ flour; commis- 
sion or brokerage basis only. Address 982, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED—SALESMEN 


By large Minneapolis mill, two high 
pressure salesmen who can produce 
in eastern territory; must come with 
successful experience with all classes 
trade, particularly bakers; better 
than average men considered only; 
wonderful opportunity. State full 
particulars about yourself. Address 
Box 949, Buffalo, N. Y. 





GENERAL FIELD SALESMAN 
WANTED 

to cover Eastern and Southeastern 
states working with salesmen and 
brokers doing development work; a 
man of ‘good personality and ad- 
dress, not afraid of work, preferably 
with an acquaintance with eastern 
carload baking trade and a sufficient 
knowledge of baking business to be 
able to talk with bakers in own lan- 
guage; large eastern mill, well lo- 
cated; good opportunity for right 
man; give full particulars regarding 
experience, qualifications, etc. Ad- 
dress 1999, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


preferably with acquaintance and 
established trade to represent our 
mill in Maine and New Hampshire 
territory selling carload bakers, 
jobbers, mixed-car and  pool-car 
trade. Mill long established in this 
territory. Give full particulars: re- 
garding experience, qualifications, 
etc. Correspondence will be held 
confidential. Address 1998, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER BY WELL 
located Kansas hard wheat mill, 800 bbis 
capacity; good proposition for man of 
ability acquainted with the trade. Ad- 


dress 986, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- . 


sas City, Mo. 


June 25, 1924 


ASSISTANT TO HEAD MILLER IN 4,000- 
bbl mill, grinding spring wheat, soft win- 
ter wheat and rye; must be capable of 
taking full charge in absence of head 
miller. Address ‘‘Miller,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 108 S La Salle St, Chicago. 





A WELL ESTABLISHED NORTH- 
western milling company, making 
durum flours, has an opening for an 
experienced sales manager to take 
charge of its durum business; must 
have acquaintance with macaroni 
trade and some previous experience 
in selling semolina. Address 2004, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








HIGH GRADE FIELD SALESMAN W! 
soon be in market; well acquainted 
several states; splendid record. Add 
985, care Northwestern Miller, Kans 
City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILI 
in 500-bb!] or larger mill; understand : 
ing hard and soft wheat, rye and c 
best of references. Address 2002, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LADY STENOGRAPHER AND SEC 
tary, experience in milling and gr 
wants permanent position in Kansas 
by July-August; now employed in 
Address 983, care Northwestern Mi 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CHEMIST WITH EXCELLENT REC‘ 
and past results desires change Aug. 
sooner; able to demonstrate; mill ari 
2,000 bbls capacity, West or Canada 
ferred. Address 1935, care Northwes 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 
bbls; lifetime experience; have my 
tools and can keep mill in repair; us 
to exchange and merchant milling; p. 
Northwest, Address 1984, care Northw: 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 BELS 
or larger; experienced with all kinds of 
wheat; will accept reasonable offer «nd 
can come promptly; best of references; 
correspondence solicited. Address 2! 0, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS CHEMIST BY. MAN WHO HAS HAD 
practical milling experience; married, age 
32; have had four years’ experience as 
chief chemist in mills of 3,000 bbls ca- 
pacity; A No. 1 references. Address 15, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








PRACTICAL BREAD BAKING DEMON- 
strator, well known in 18 states, wishes to 
get with a flour mill; now superintendent 
in a seven-oven shop; wishes to get back 
on the road; best references, Address 1:52, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill of any size; can do good millwright 
work; have my own tools; many years of 
experience in all branches of the indust 
come on short notice. Address ‘Exp: 'i- 
enced Miller,”” 4930 Fremont Av S, Minie- 
apolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or la'<e 
mill that desires to employ a high cl:ss 
man; have had charge of highly success‘ tl 
mills up to 3,600 bbls capacity; A No. 1 
references, Address 1991, care Northwe:t- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT AD 
bookkeeper; seven years’ experience in m || 
office work, in charge of accounting 
partment of southwestern mill past f 'r 
years; single man, 30 years of age, n W 
employed; can furnish excellent referen« 
Address 1961, care Northwestern Mil 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY E 
perienced, with personal wide acquai 
ance with car-lot buyers and a follow! & 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, desi: 
position to represent quality spring 
Kansas mill; services available June 
reference and bond. Address L, Nor: 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York 





HIGH CLASS IOWA SALESMAN, EXPE! 
enced with jobbers, bakers and mixed « 
trade over entire state and adjacent t« 
ritory, will be open for new crop; 12 yea 
experience partly as district manager 2 
as general representative; 39 years < 
and married; good references. Address 9° ’. 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, }’ 





AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 1V 
mill up to 6,000 bbis; thoroughly fami! 
with all kinds of wheat, also rye, millin 
wish to connect myself with reliable fir™ 


which is in need of a capable miller he 
ing the,ability to handle men with g° 
results; can furnish the very best of r* 
ommendations. Address 1940, care Nort 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


i 








